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[2nd Januabt, 


Mr. Lea^a Caie, 

[^Bahu Surendranath Banerjee ; Mr, BoHonJ] 

Me. LEA’S CASE. 

•* 

The Hon’ble Babu Sueendranath Banerjee asked — 

Whether the attention of the Government has been called to the case of 
one Mr. Lea, who was recently charged with having caused the death of a coolie, 
and, on being convicted of simple hurt, was fined fifty rupees ? Is it true that 
in this case when the Head-Constable went to arrest Mr. Lea he 'Wfes censured 
for so doing? Further, is it true that in the Lower Court, the prosecution was 
left to be conducted by «an European Inspector of Police, and that notwithstand- 
ing the gravity of the case, the accused being charged with having caused the 
death of a coolie, the services of the Government Pleader or any other qualided 
lawyer were not engaged to conduct the prosecution ? Whether it is not usual 
in a case of this nature t6 employ the Government Pleader or some^uly quali- 
fied lawyer to conduct the prosecution ? If so, will the Government be pleased 
to state why the practice was not followed in this case ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

** A report has been received by the Government on the case referred to. 
In connection with the death of a gate-man on the East Indian Railway line, 
Mr. Lee, a Railway subordinate, was committed to the Sessions Court at 
Bhagalpur by the Subdivisional Officer of Pakour on a charge of having 
voluntarily caused grievous hurt under section 325, Indian Penal Code. He 
was tried before a Jury consisting of three European and two native gentle- 
men, the prosecution being conducted by the senior and the junior -Govern- 
ment Pleader, and the defence by Counsel, and was found guilty, by the un- 
animous verdict of the Jury, of an offence under section 334, Indian Penal 
Code, that is, of voluntarily causing hurt on grave and sudden provocation, for 
which the maximum term of imprisonment is one month, and the maximum 
.fine Rs. 500. 

‘‘No Head-Constable went to arrest Mr. Lee, but fault was found with a 
Head-Constable for having sent in a final report before the police investigation 
‘ was completed. 

“ The European Inspector of Police in charge of the case assisted in the 
prosecution before the Iljtegistrate in the usual way. It is not the practice in 
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1897 Mr, Lea'i Cas$ ; Th Famim. 

[Afr. Bolton ; Bahu Guru Proohad jSwi.] 

♦ 

tlie Sonthal Parganas to employ the Goyernment Pleader in the lower courts, 
and in the present instance the services of a lawyer were not necessary. 

It rests with the District Officers to consider whether the Government 
Pleader should be employed in any criminal case. Ho is not retained in oases 
of a simple nature.” 


VHE PREVAILING FAMINE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen asked — 

^I. Will the Gof’emment be pleaseA to state what is the amount of cash 
wage per ,^doy now paid to the famine stricken men in places where relief 
works have already commenced ? At what price are rice and other food-grains 
selling in the local markets in those places ? 

• II. Arc there any other kind of works than digging earth in which any 
class of famine stricken men are being employed ? Has the Government taken 
into consideration whether this is not possible, specially for the relief of such 
classes who cannot and will not dig earth ? 

III, Is any kind of gratuitous relief being given to people who cannot 
work in those places where relief works have been ordered to be opened? 

IV. Why does Government look with disfavour on the system of relief 
adopted by some of the relief centres opened by private individuals, under 
which the poor people of the locality geli for their money (only in small 
quantities for half or a quarter rupee at a time) a seer or two more in the relief 
depots than they would get in the local markets ? If any such relief depOts 
are found on enquiry to bd working well, and under respectable volunteer 
agencies, will the Government be pleased to come in with grants-in-aid to 

extend the scope of their operation ? 

« * 

• • 

. V. Has the Government information before it of the severe distress that 
is now being felt in parts of the Dacca, Backergunge and Krishnagar districts, 
in the Satkhira subdivision of the district of Khulna, as also in a great portion 
ol Hie South Gaugetio districts of Bihar? Will it please Govemm^t to make 
enquiries and to extend reliefs in those places ? 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Finocane replied : — 

Answer to Question No. I 

“ The principles on which wages are regulated are those laid down in 
sections 98 to 106 of the Famine Code. The amount of the wage has, so far 
as known to Government, been given in the reports published in the Gazette. 
It is not possible to give details of prices and wages on every relief work started 
throughout the province, but ample information on the* subject h^ been given 
in the published reports.” 

Answer to Question No. II : — 

** Earthwork is the only kind of work on which famine labourers ^are 
now employed. Relief to persons of the respectable classes will be afforded 
by employing them as ov^eraeers of labour gangs and as muharrirs or clerks 
on the works. Relief to artizans may, when necessary, be afforded in the 
manner prescribed in sections 142, 143 and 144 of the Famine Code.” 

Answer to Question No. Ill : — 

‘‘Gratuitous relief is being given as provided for in the Famine Code,” 

Answer to Question No. IV : — 

“ Government does not view with disfavour the system of relief referred 
to in the question if given spontaneously by private persons, but does not view 
with favour the interference of Government officers in the system, as it tends 
to undersell private traders, and so to interfere with trade. Government does 
not propose to give grants-in-aid to the system.” 

Answer to Question No. V : — ^ 

“Government has no information showing that there is any distress in 
Dacca or Backergungc. There is distress in Satkhira, and in parts of Nadia, 
and measures have been taken to meet it. There is not distress in a great 
portion of the South Qangetic districts of Bihar. Jn parts of the Bhabua sub- 
division there is some distress, and measures hav^ been taken to relieve it. 

“If the llon’ble Member would read the papers published in the GazettOi 
and study the Famine Code, he would have all the information he can poswbly 
require as to existing facts and the methods of meeting distress.” 
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ESTATES PARTITION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Bill to amend the law 
rdating to the Partition of Estates be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of th^Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Grimley, the Hon’ble Mr Wilkins, the Hon’ble Maulvi MuhaniTimd 
Yusuf Khan Bahadur, the Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen, and the Mover, 
He said : — 

“When moving that this Bill be read in Council, 1 endeavoured to 
explain its objects and reasons and the principles underlying it, and I 
hope I ne^d not now repeat what I said on that occasion. It was then 
explained that the primary object of the Bill was to shorten, simplify, 
and cheapen the procedure for effecting partitions of estates. I conceive that 
there can be no difference of opinion as to desirability of attaining that objc'ct, 
and^ therefore that there can be no (piestion as to the soundness of the cardinal 
principle of the Bill. At the present stage we arc, under the Hules iinchT 
which the proceedings of the Council are conducted, precluded from entering 
into a discussion of t^e details by which it is proposed to give effect to this 
principle. On some of those details there may be difference of opinion, and 
especially perhaps on the point whether the provisions of Chapter V, regard- 
ing the method of carrying out a survey, which is required under tlie prc'serit 
law, as well as under the Bill, for the purpose of ascertaining the assets, are 
the best that can be devised with a view to shorten, and cheapen, and siniplily 
the procedure. Important criticisms have been received on that ChapteJ , and 
important changes and improvements will no doubt be made in it by the 
Select Committee, but this is not the occasion to discuss these changes, nor is 
it for me to anticipate what the judgment of the Select Committee may be. 
I may, however, say that Govorniiicnt will offer no objection to some import- 
ant modifications in the Chapter as drafted. 

“ A secondary object of the Bill is, it will be remembered, to impose 
a higher limit than is now imposed on the partibility of revenue. When 
introducing the Bill, I stated that the limiti of Rs. 100 would possibly 
be found to be too high. Since that time numerous and valuable opinions 
have been received on 4;he Bill, and they have been circulated among 
Hon’ble Members. It will hAvo been observed that the great projionder- 
ance of opinion of revenue officers is in favour of the view that a limit 

I 
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of Bs. 100 is not too high, btit that the Hon’ble Judges of the High 
Court, while thinking that a higher limit than that now in force ought to be 
imposed, still think that the proposed limit of Rs. 100 is too high. The Bihar 
Planters’ Association are of the same opinion. « 

Some of the other public bodies and associations are opposed to 
the introduction of any limit other than that imposed by the law as it 
stands. Those opinions are entitled to great weight, and, in deference 
to them, no objection will be made to a reduction of .the limit proposed 
in the Bill. What the precise amount of that reduction should be is again 
a matter of detail on which it is for the Select Committee to suggest a 
conclusion and for the Council to settle at a subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings.” 

The Hon’blo Babu Surkndranath Banerjee said : — ‘‘I quite accept the view 
which has been put forward by the Ilon’ble Member in charge 'of the Bill that 
on a motion being made to refer a Bill to a Select Committee, we are entitled 
only to consider the questions of principle involved in the Bill and criticise 
matters of detail only so far as they involve considerations of principle. The 
Hon’blo Mover has referred to two matters which involve important questions 
of principle. One of these is the provision of the the Bill by which it 
is proposed to raise the qualification subject to which estates may claim 
partition hoin the present limit of Re. 1 to Rs. 100. If this part of the 
Bin is not modified, and considerably modified, the effect of the measure 
will be to preclude a large number of estates from availing themselves of 
the beneficent provisions of the Partition Law, In tliis connection I desire to 
<mll attention to the papers before the Couricil It is remarkable that the 
Bihar Planters’ Association, which entirely accept the Bill in all its provisions, 
take exception to this part, and this part only, of the Bill. ‘The only section,’ 
writes the Secretary to the Bihar Planters’ Association,’ ‘ to which I would draw 
attention is section lOA of Cliapter II. This, I believe, would operate so as to 
prevent all partitions, except in isolated cases, and it might be advisable to lower 
the limit of Rs. 100.’ I will not take up the time of the Council by referring to 
many of the opinions which have boon received on this point, but there are two oy 
throe which are of great importance. We have a weighty expression of opinion 
from the Secretary to the Chittag()ng Landholders’ Association, from which it 
appears that if this provision of the Bill is to be accepted, the Partition Act 
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might ag well not exist, so far as the Chittagong Divisi<yn ii cOn^semed. In 
the second paittgtaphof his communication he says: — * In this district the revenue 
roll pf the CoQectorate consists mainly of numerous petty estates whose tovfenues 
do not exceed Rs, 10, not to speak of Ra. 100. The Bill, therefore, in restrict- 
ing the partibility of estates to the amount of Rs, 100, has practically made 
the proposed Act a dead-letter in its application to this district.’ 

‘‘ I come next to another important expression of opinion from the East 
Bengal Landholders’ Association. In paragraph 8 the Secretary to that Asso- 
ciation says:— * For these and other reasons it is clear that if the minimum limit 
of Government revenue in a separate estate is raised to over Rs, 100 (as 
proposed by section 10 ', pscrtition of estates in many districts will be entirely put 
a stop to. This will be great hardship on the zamindars for no fault of their own.’ 
Passing on from non-official to official opinion, we find a striking unanimity 
pointing to the saipe conclusion The Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
(Mr. Lyon) says: — ‘ Seeing that the main object of most proprietors in ai)plying 
for partition now-a-days is not to obtain an adjustmen^of the revenue demand, 
but to obtain a separate share of their estate, it would perhaps be better to permit 
the partition of estates to an almost unlimited ext^mt,’ The Board of Revenue, 
the highest authority on such matters, is in favour of reducing the minimum. 

I am quite sure these expressions of opinion will be considered with the attention 
which they deserve, and I shall rejoice if the Select Committee see their way to 
revert to the existing law in this particular. For my own part 1 do no^ 
see any justification for the minimum limit that is now proposed. No doubt the 
law as it now stands is a source of considerable trouble and labour to executive 
officers, but that is nothing compared to the hardship to those who will be 
affected by the provisions of this Bill, and will bo virtually denied the right of 
partition. Before I conclucte, I wish to say one word with reference to the 
provision in the Bill regarding the necessity for a cadastral survey in certain 
cases— a matter which involves an important question of principle. Under this 
Bill, unless an estate can prbduce full and accurate moasuroment papers, it 
will not be in a position to claim partition, except after undergoing the harrass- 
ment of a cadastral survey. This will be a difficulty in the way of many 
estates, and I am glad thaft*this matter also will engage the attention of 
the Select Committee. I congratulate the Hou’ble Member in charge of the Bill 
on the statement which he has been able to make, that the Government will be 
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prepared to make considerable modifications in the proyisions of the Bill by 
the light of the opinions which have been received, and I hope and trust that 
when this Bill emerges from the hands of the Select Committee, it will be so 
recast and modified as to commend itself to the approval of the Council and 
of the country at large.” 

The Hon’ble Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra Bahadur said ; — The Bill before 
the Council is one of the most important Bills that have come before us 
during the present Session. It is a complex Bill, and contains many details. 
As far as this Bill professes to cheapen, shorten and simplify the procedure, 
I hail it with pleasure, but there are certain principles involved in the Bill 
which will require consideration at the hands of th^ Council ; as, for instance, 
the provision contained in section 10, which raises a very important question. 
This section 10 limits the benefits of partition to estates, the annual revenue 
of which would not, after partition, be less than Rs. IGO. It is a restisction, 
I submit, which is both against the letter and the principle of the proclamation 
of 1793, the charter of the rights of the proprietors of estates. No doubt that 
Regulation was passed when land was not valuable, when the population was 
sparse; and the Legislature of 1807 thought of placing a restriction on, the 
partition of estates, the revenue of which was less than Ks. 500 ; but three years 
after this the Legislature in its wisdom thought fit to remove that restriction, and 
in the preamble of Regulation V of 1810 it is stated that the apprehension, which 
fras entertained at the time, did not exist, and that there was absolutely no 
necessity for that limitation. After that limitation was removed, there was a 
subsequent suggestion for legislation, allowing the proprietors a right of 
redemption of the revenue of estates which, after partition, would bear a 
revonuo less than Rs 20. That was previous to the passing of the present 
law of partition, but the Government of India did not approve of that 
suggestion, and the proposal was not entertained. We have, lastly, the 
existing Act, which rather confers the privilege to zamindars of partitioning 
estates, if the revenue of the separate estate of the proprietor exceeds Re. 1 , and 
I submit that the law as it was promulgated in the Regulations of the perman- 
ent settlement, stands virtually the same at the present day. There was no 
doubt that in 1807 it was thought necessary to eilact a new law laying down 
a certain restriction, but that law was repealed. I take it that all statutory enact- 
ments proceed from the will of the Legislature, and that when enactments are 
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repealed, they are to be taken as if they had new existed. They may have 
a -certain historical value, but the Regulation of 1807 having been repealed, 
the law now is the same as it stood in 1793, subject to this condition — 
which I take to be rather a privilege— that every proprietor of an estate, paying 
leaathan Re. 1 revenue to Government, has the right to redeem. Therefore 
the question arises whether there is any necessity now of introducing the proposed 
restriction in section 10 after a century. 

I would invite the attention of Hon’ble Members to the fact that land has 
immensely Unproved in value since 1793, and that the population is increasing by 
rapid strides. With themflux of British Capital and the security of property, the 
value of land has greatly increased, and I submit that there is no necessity of the 
proposed restriction being laid down. It is said that the realisation of the Govern- 
mo^ft revenue is in danger, but has it been in danger during all those years? No 
doubt, in certain districts, the number of partition cases is greater than in othei-s. 
In Lower Bengal there have been very few, but in the Darbhanga and 
adjacent districts the number has no doubt been great, and this was due 
to the prevalence of the bhaoU system ; but I am^ not aware of any state- 
ment which goes to show that the Government has suffered any ajipreciablo 
loss of revenue. The Government has several remedies for the realisation of its 
revenue, the chief of which is the Sunset Law, and even if the revenue be not 
realised under that law, the Government can have recourse to the certifii^te 
procedure, and realise its revenue from any other property belonging to the 
defaulter. Therefore the question is whether there is any necessity for this Bill ? 
If there were any reasonable chance of the Government revenue being in 
danger, I would be the last person to oppose a measure of this kind being intro- 
duced, but there must be sometliing tangible to go upon. It has been said that if 
this limitation is imposed, there is section 93 of the Bengal Tenancy Act to fall 
back upon, under which the opening of reparate accounts can always be effected, 
but if the provision in this Bill be passed, I may be permitted to say that section 
93 of the Tenancy Act will afford no protection whatever to co-sliarers in an 
estate ; for that section contemplates a state of things which does not ordinarily 
occur. That section provides that when any dispute exists between co-owners of 
estates, and other contingencies mentioned in the section occur, recourse may 
be had to the section. 

“ It contemplates the existence of disputes between the co-owners of estates 
before the section will apply. There must be apprehension of a riot ; there 
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must be some public inconvenience before section 93 will give any assistance 
to co-shorers for the appointment of a common manager. That provision of the 
Tenancy Act is no new law. It is contained in the 22nd article of the Proclama- 
tion of 1793, whereby the owners of an estate are authorized to appoint a joint 
manager. 1 therefore submit, for the consideration of Hon’ble Members, whether 
section 93 of the Tenancy Act will afford any assistance to co-sharers if the 
provision of this Bill, to which I am referring, is passed. 

Then, in the opening of separate accounts the law does not contem- 
plate the demarcation of lands; all that is recorded is the amount of each 
person’s share, as, for instance, that A has a 4-anna share, B 6 -anna, 
and so on ; but their joint liability is in no way affected, and the pro- 
prietors or tenants get no advantage from that section. Therefore it is a 
question for the consideration of the Council whether the opening of separate 
accounts by the co-sharers of an estate will be of any advantage to themselves 
or to their tenants. Then it has been said that peasant proprietors are not the 
same as peasants and pauper landholders. Who are these pauper landholders ? 
Is the Government a pauper landholder? For the Government holds shares 
in estates, and many big rajahs and zamindars also hold shares in estates, 
and they are not pauper landholders, I submit that if the time comes 
when it may be necessary for the protection of the Government revenue 
to <^revent the growth of plurality of estates, it will come to a state of things 
similar to the case of raiyatwari settlements. Consider the fact that lands 
are every day rising in value, and that the Sunset Law exists ; so that there can 
be no fear of the Government revenue being endangered in any way. But if 
the time comes when such a law will be necessary, the state of things 
existing under raiyatwari settlements will come into operation, end the 
collection expenses will increase to a certain extent. But so long as the 
Sunset Law is in force there is no room for any apprehension of expenses of 
collection being increased. 

^‘Then it has been said that if no limitation is put to the partition 
of estates, the administration charges will be increased; but it should be 
remembered that in different parts of this Province we have a system by 
which the ^Government revenue is remitted by chalans, and if the niimbar 
of such chalans is somewhat increased, the expense to Government will 
only increase to the extent of appointing a few additional clerks; but is 
that any reason why a solemn compact, entered into a century ago, shcmld 
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be 'interfered with ? I therefore submit that the collective whdom of the 
Council will not consider it advisable to place any restriction upon the 
partition of estates. The real question seems to me to be whether 
these is any necessity for this provision of the law. Qf course, if there 
is such a necessity, I would be the last person to advocate that there should 
be no such restyction; but if there is no necessity, if there is no danger 
to the public revenue at present, then the law cannot be necessary now. It 
appears to m^that the necessity which is supposed to exist is njoroly theoretical. 

The advantages of partition to proprietors and tenants are manifold. At 
the present moment the country is suffering from a famine of water. Suppose 
a tenant or a co-proprietor wants to dig a tank; if the co* sharers will not give 
theirw con sent, nothing can be done ; but if the plot of land on which ho wishes to 
dig a tank is his own, ho can do as he likes. I therefore submit that the division 
of estates will not only improve the value of land, but will conduce to the advant- 
age and convenience of the proprietors and the tenants. Suppose in an estate there 
are ff ve co-sharcrs ; the raiyat or tenant will have to go to the five different gom- 
ashtfis of those cosharers ; he will have to keep separate accounts with each of 
them. But if a partition has been effected, the raiyat will know who bis landlord 
is, and he will only have to keep one account. I think I am not wrong if I say 
that most agrarian disturbances arise friln disputes between co-proprietors of 
estates ; but if the partition of estates is allowed, these disturbances will cease, 
* at least to a certain extent, so that the advantages of partition are manifold, and 
it is a question for consideration whether the Legislature should place any re- 
strictions upon the right of partition. 

‘‘Then, again, I submit that proprietors and tenants will not be benefited 
by the provisions of Chapter V of this Bill, and I venture to say that this 
question of the record- of-rights* is not one which is at all beneficial to raiyats. 
I am speaking from the raiyat’s point of view. As pointed out by Mr. Ilare 
in one of his letters, the raiyat has to go to the several shareholders to 
adjust his rent, and he has to«spend some time in haggling, and has to go from 
one shareholder to another ; ther6fore this particular provision of the Bill will 
not benefit tenants. Why are tenants therefore to be brought in ? The in- 
terested parties are the Government and the co-sharers, who ask for partition 
among themselves. But why should the tenants be brought in ? It is said dial 
their rights in the land ought to be recorded ; one tenant says, this is my land, 
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a second says, I got it by will, a third, I got it by adverse possession. 
Are such questions to be decided finally by the Deputy Collector? Section ll9 
of the Bill provides that the judgment of the Collector is to have the full 
force of res judicata^ but the principle of res judicata cannot affect a tenant. 
It is said that the raiyats are to be benefited by this record* of- righl-s; why then 
should they not bear a part of the expense ; but why should these innocent persons 
be dragged into the quarrels of their landlords? It may bo said that their lands 
are to be measured, and that it ought to bo done in their presence ; but that will 
not prevent other people from claiming those lands, and the decision of the 
Collector cannot therefore operate as res judicata. That is a question of principle 
which ought to be settled by the Council. 

As regards the question of survby, it is one fcr the consideration of 
the Select Committee, but it cannot be denied that by a survey and refcord- 
of -rights the expenses will increase immensely; the proceedings will not be 
cheapened, and the delays will bo greater than they are at present in ordi- 
nary partition cases. I therefore submit that Chapter V of the Bill ought 
to be considered very carefully for the procedure as to survey and reebrd- 
of-right proscribed in that Chapter is too cumbrous to be fit for a special 
enactment. As to the question of restriction, one of the Collectors has given 
it as his opinion that even if the mimmum revenue was fixed at Rs. 5, a vast 
number of estates will bo disqualified, and another gentleman says that 
two-thirds of the estates will nut come under partition. These are questions 
for the Select Committee to consider. But I submit that in a Bill like this, 
the procedure should be as siirple as it possibly could be, and the expenses 
of paitition as little as possible, and the proceedings should be completed 
with the utmost despatch.” 

1’he Hon’ble Babu Guku Pkoshad Sen said: — So far as the Bill seeks to 
simplify, cheapen and shorten the procedure for effecting partitions of estates 
in Bengal, it has my entire sympathy. In that matter in some respects the Bill 
does not go far enough, but that is a question of details, which will come out 
all right after the provisions uf the Bill have, received the due consideration 
of the Select Committee. On two points only 1 like to make some observations 
at the present moment — 

1st . — The restrictions to the right of partition of estates (section 10 of 
the Bill). 
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introduction of what is called the prooedm of CbdastnU 
Surrey in the butwarahs. 

I may premise by stating that many of those things which I intended to 
say hare been ably said by the Hon'ble Eshan Chundra Mittra and the Hon’ble 
Suxendranath Banerjee, and I shall not repeat those objections which they 
hare already urged. 

** On thft first point it was said by the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill that the 
principle of restricting tTbie right of partition had already been recognized sp 
long ago as 1807, and again by Act VIII (B. C.) of 1876. 

**‘The Regulation VI of 1807, which restricted the partition of estates, was 
rei^ short-lived. In the early days of Regulations, on the recommendation 
of the Board of Revenue, the Regulation was enacted in 1807, and repealed 
only three years after, on the recommendation of the same Board on its 
gathering experience. 

‘*The preamble of Regulation VI of 1807 states : ‘ Whereas under the Pro- 
visions contained in Regulations 1 and 25 of 1793, persons holding shares of estates 
paying revenue to Qovemment are entitled to a separation of such shares, and 
on the completion of the butwarah by the officers of Government, and on the 
• confirmation of the Governor-General in Council, to hold the same as distinct 
mahals, subject to the just proportion of the public assessment : and whereas 
considerable loss and inconvenience have been experienced in the collection 
of the public revenue from the too minute subdivisions of landed property, 
it was enacted, <&c.’ 

Two points are clear from this preamble, that the proprietors have under 
the Permanent Settlement a right to get the estates partitioned without any 
restrictions whatever, and, secoml, that it was only on the ground of incon. 
venieuce to the collection of revenue the restrictions were imposed and all other 
rides of the question ignored. 

In those halcyon days there were no long speeches and discussions, and 
the people affected could pot be aware of the changes in our laws till the 
law was actually put into force. 

The preamble of Regulation 5 of 1810 states : — * The restrictions on the 
partition of 8m|^ estates, being found productive of considerable injury to 
numbers of sharers in small estates, inducing a sacrifice of private rights whidx 
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the degree of public inconvenience arising from the minute division of landed 
property did not appear to justify or require, it is enacted, &c/ 

With this short interval, the right of complete partition of revenue-payiqg 
estates has remained unafEected till the year 1876. 

It is true that the thin end of the wedge was then sought to be introduced^ 
but I cannot agree in thinking with the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill that the 
principle of restriction was accepted, but from the absence of all discussion on 
^6 point, it leads mo to the inference that the matter was overlooked because 
of the right of redemption conferred. Hon’ble Kristodas Paul said ‘ A simpli* 
fication of the law of partition would be in unison with the improved ideas of 
the people regarding the possession and management of pl*operty. Many^ere 
the social advantages of the joint family system in thi^country, but the modem 
idea of individualism fostered by Western education and examples was sapping 
the foundation of that patriarchial state of spciety. There was now a spirit 
abroad that each should take care of himself ; that each should employ his ovn 
talents, energies, and resources to the best advantages ; that each should enjoy 
the fruits of his own capital and labour. We do not feel ourselves called upon 
to discuss here the moral aspects of the question — Whether the changed family 
would make man more selfish, and tend to destroy the many amiable virtues 
which the joint family system undoubtedly engendered and fostered. But it 
could not be denied that society would greatly gain by the dissemination of a 
spirit of self-reliance and enterprise, which was a natural sequence of the idea 
of individualism struggling for mastery over the native mind. The spread of 
this idea was a broad social fact which no one can gainsay and no one can resist, 
and it was therefore meet that the Legislature should second it by simplifying 
the law of partition.’ 

These are words which apply strongly against the restriction now sought 
to be imposed, for if Hon’ble Kristodas’s authority can be cited in this con- 
nection, it is not as that of an authority favouring restrictions on divisions, but 
that of one who supported unlimited divisions, 

it gain, there was no question of principle of limit of the right of partition 
involved in the Bill of 1875-76, as that Bill provided that ' no. application for 
separation should be entertained, the result of which would be to form one or 
more estates, each liable for an annual amount of land r^enue less than 
20 rupees, unless the proprietor of such small^ estates agreed to redeem hla 
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Wfmue* It was not therefore limiting the right, but the question of bringing 
it out of the partition in a better form of a revenue-free estate, by paying a 
certain sum of iinoney to Government — believe only 25 years^ purchase. Who 
, amongst the proprietors would not prize such a right, and thus be for ever 
free out of the trepidation of heart engendered by our sunset laws ? 

As was well pointed out by the Hon’ble Rai Eshan Cbundra Mittra 
Bahadur so fhr it, was a privilege that was sought to be conferred, and not 
a deterioration of the right. The Government of India, however, vetoed the 
Bill on the ground of this redemption clause, and suggested that th^ would 
have no objection to the redemption clause if Bs. 20 were reduced to one 
rupee, and a Bill was brought forward in the form in which it now stands in 
Act VIII (B.C.) of 1876, and it was passed without opposition. It is not 
therefore right to say that tj^e principle of limit had been accepted in 1876. 

‘‘ This limit, without conferring the corresponding right of redeeming the 
Gbvemment revenue, was sought to be imposed in 1884, The limit proposed 
was to prevent creation of estates paying Government revenue less than 
Rs. 20, 

The late Hon’ble Hurbans Sahai, whose experience of mufassal, especially 
. of Bihar districts, was great, and the Hon’ble Chandra Madhab Ghosh, who now 
adorns the High Court Bench, opposed the Bill, Amongst other grounds, the 
Hon’ble Hurbans Sahai opposed it on the ground that it did take away the 
right of the landlords under the Permanent Settlement to have the Government 
revenue partitioned. Said he : — 

* Every joint proprietor bad an inherent right to have the Government revenue parti- 
tioned. At present, a shareholder, however small his share might be, had every right to go 
to the Colleotor and ask for a partition of the land and the apportionment of the revenue 
payable by him, in order that he might not be any longer held responsible for the default of 
his oo-sharers. This was a right which he justly had, and on what ground was he to be 
deprived of that right? It was not an imaginary right, but a substantial one.’ 

These words prevailed. In withdrawing the Bill, the Hon’ble Mr. Dampier, 
whose knowledge of our revenue laws and administration of our revenues was 
always held to be of the best, said : — 

* While the BiU for the amendment of estates Partition Act has been before this 
Ooumdl, a feeling tiiui been expressed against any limitation whioh shall have the effect of 
Restricting thr^AftdieApropnefort of small interests in estates now have of obtrining a perfect 
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partition of their intereets^ both aa to land and as to the gMier4 liahiUty for the paym^itt 
of land revenue. That feeling has found expression not only in this Connoih but also onti^a 
in the exponents of opinions of some classes of the public, and I found in personal disoutsions 
with some of the offioers from the districts in which partitions are more common that they 
also share in the feeling. I submitted the objections to your Honour, emd your Honour 
thought that the relief sought to be given would be met by the provisions of Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 

* It is a pleasant thing to sail with the fair wind of popular opinion instead of being 
obliged to beat up against it.’ 

^ , . 

“ It will gladden the proprietary body in the country if they were to receive 
the same announcement from the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill. This announce- 
ment was made in a full Council, when our highest, authority in question of 
laws, our learned Advocate-General, was present. 

“ It is admitted to some extent by the Hon’bte Mover of the Bill in the 
Objects and Reasons that such a right exists. He says: ‘It is true that <Jie 
Permanent Settlement Regulation 1 of 1793, which declared the right of 
property in the soil to be vested in the ^amindars, and fixed their revenue in 
perpetuity, also declared that they were to have the right to dispose of the 
whole or any portion of these estates in any way they pleased,’ and get an 
apportionment of Government. In this summing up he might have added that 
these declarations were made subject to some reservations, and the right of 
partition and apportionment of Government revenue, which was expressly 
given under the said Regulation, was not subject to any limitation whatever. 

But he seems to think that this limit can be imposed, because (1) every 
bigha of land is hypothetioated for the revenue ; (2) the welfare and protec- 
tion of the raiyats as well as the proprietors require it. 

“ The reply is that every bigha in an estate will remain hypothetioated for 
the payment of Government revenue after the new estates, however small, have 
been formed. 

'‘Secondly, if it be meant as an argument against the division of bighas into 
cottahs, why that has to be done in almost all partitions, small or great, 
the argument would be applioable to all partitions; emd again, when it w(ui 
de^ared in some Regulations that every bigha of land was hypotheticated 
for the protection of Government revenue, it meant ‘every bit of land’ in 
an eatate, and we are not yet come to that pasi^ when cottahs would fonh an 
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estate; if so, section 10 of the present Act would prevent it. As to the next 
argument— welfare of raiyats and proprietors— the Hon’blo Mover of the Bill 
states the present rule of division without any limit ^ is bad for proprietors, 
because it tends to foster the creation and growth of an infinite number of petty 
pauper landlords, who not being 'them selves able to cultivate the lands of their 
microscopically small estates (since there are tenants already on the land 
whom they cannot legally eject) are diiven to screw up rents, and quarrel with 
their tenants and landlord ‘neighbours, and thus bring discredit on their classd 
My hon’ble friend forgets that under tho operation of both the Hindu and 
Muhammadan laws an infinite number of petty pauper landlords are always 
being treated, and thd same state of things which he so graphically describes 
will follow the partition, by the Civil Courts for which he provides ; but 
unlike other microscopic beings of which we are now in daily dread, petty 
and pauper proprietorships, when they grow microscopic, under an economic 
law ^overning^ society, have a natural tendency to bo extinct. 

Then as to tho further result, it is a popular belief— and the belief is 
considered sound— that the man with the long purse and a good deal of 
influence can with impunity screw up rents, terrorize over raiyats and neigh- 
bours, and not the man who is a pauper. Tho fault therefore is not in 
(inlimitod partitions and creation of petty pauper proprietorships, but, with if 
the facts in the premises have not been readily assumed, in the lax administra- 
tion of our laws. 

The further argument why unlimited partition is said to be bad is that 
* it involves waste of time and labour from the proprietor’s point of view, as the 
separate management of several petty estates must necessarily cause more trouble 
and expense than tho joint management of petty estates.’ Tho reply is to be 
found in the Hon’ble Krishtodas’ speech, quoted above, on the subject of 
Individualism versus Communism. 

“The Hon’ble Mover’s argument ought to lead us to Communism not only 
here but in many other matters ; liut in this matter, the saving is in the creation 
of petty estates, whore the pauper landlord shall look to his own, without his 
paying for hired labour. 1 may also parenthetically state that even the Hindu 
lawyers, while they provided for joint estates, provided also for partitions at 
the will of a single proprietor, however infinitisimal his share might be, and in 
Hitakshara countries even the sons can enforce a partition against the lather. 
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So far, therefore, in the proprietors’ point of view, it is the provision of tho 
Bill, and not the law which it seeks to abrogate, which is clearly bad ; at any 
rate it is not needed for their protection and welfare. 

As for the raiyats, tho existing law is hpld to the bad, because (1) it leads 
to rack-rent; (2j it compels the raiyat to pay rent at different places, to keep 
several sets of accounts, and to deal with different landlords ; to answer to 
separate rent suits, and to get his crops distrained by several sots of landlords. 

“ As to tho argument of bringing in rack-rent, I have already said what I 
had to say on tho point. As to tho second argument, I have to observe 
that tho separation of estates does not necessarily bring in the separation 
of tho raiyat’s holding, if ho has one holding, which has been allotted 
to different separated o.'-tates ; and there are separated collections of rents 
even in joint estates established with tho consent of tho raiyats, and then 
tho raiyats have to pay separately, keep separate accounts, and to be sued 
separately. Ordinarily the raiyati holdings are liable to bo* split by the 
operation of Hindu and Muhammadan laws as revenue-paying estates, as also by 
transfers, and it is perhaps no disadvantage to them to have their holdings 
separated, and, after all, the result will bo tho same after a Civil Court parti- 
tion. 

“Lastly, it is said those petty pai*titions impose on administration an 
amount of labour in effecting them and subsequent expense altogether incom- 
mensurate with any advantage accruing from them. Now I don’t see how 
the administration shall bo relieved of this labour. What is proposed is simply 
to transfer the Collector’s duty to the Civil Courts, Tho amount of partition 
work to be done will remain tho same : tho cost will remain the same. In case 
of transfer to tho Civil Court, tho Court fees shall have to be paid in addition, 

“ Whether the costs incurred are commensurate with tho advantages gained 
is a matter for tho parties to consider. Will there bo any saving of labour in 
the Collector’s office after the limit has been fixed ? Parties even after that will be 
entitled to have a separation of accounts, and every one who knows the details 
of our Tauzi Department, with their zamindari accounts and so forth, cannot 
but be aware of the fact that separated accounts give the Collector’s amlas 
greater work and greater opportunity of dishonest practico than the accounts of 
complete separated shares, and the Collector has to look to many more things 
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in* cases of sates for default of these separated accounts, than in the sales of entire 
estates; and the sales in case of separated accounts are oftener set aside for 
irregularities than sales in case of entire estates. In cases of separate acoountSi 
sold as they are, subject to all incumbrances, the incumbrances not being notifiedi 
no one cares to buy shares at their proper value, and there is a loss to the pro- 
prietors, if not ultimately to Government, whereas if the same share was an 
entire estate, an adequate value is always realised. But I hai-dly think this an 
objection, Parties pay for the labour of administration, and if they choose to 
pay, there bo no reason why the establishment should not be raised to the 
adequate strength to meet the proper requirements of the case. 

“ Then it is said that it brings on a greater number of boundary disputes, a 
great number ending in riots, more criminal cases, more civil suits, &c., &c,, 
&o. But the creation of small properties cannot bo absolutely prevented, and 
nay it is proposed to create them, therefore the apprehension of those, if well- 
founded, shall remain all the same; but it can bo mathematically proved that 
the general body of tax-payors gain by multiplicity of civil suits, to which all 
these disputes culminate at the end, and therefore there need be no apprehen- 
sion on belialf of the general body of tax -payers, 

“ Turning to the statistics, wo find that if tliis provision of the Bill bo enacted, 
about 80 to 90 per cent, of the estates will remain as they aro, and their pro- 
prietors shall bo deprived of the right of partition ; and of the rest, supposing 
even a fractional sharo-lioldor of an infinitismal share of an estate paying, say 
Rs, 5,000 as Government revenue or more, was to bo a separate applicant for 
partition of a share paying less than Rs. 100 in the course of batwara, the others 
paying Rs. i,000 or more as Government rovenuo would not be entitled to claim 
a partition and tho estate will remain as it is. This was a matter very fully 
brought to tho notice of the Council, by tho Hon’blo Mr. Ghosh, on tho lust 
occasion when tho matter was brought before tho Council in 1884, 

A distinguished zamindar, whoso opinion deserves great weight, thus sums 
up the objections against this provision of the Bill. He states; — 

‘ This would be a frightfully rctrogade measure, 

(«) It goes against the. grain of the policy which has been persiatently followed by 
Qovemment in this respect since 1793. In 1884 the Bengal Oounoil wanted 
to prevent all partition which would redaoe the revenue of a**foparate 
estate to less than Es. 20, hut the Bill was dropped by reason of the 
oppoaition it elioitod. 
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(3) It Ignores the well-established principle that **in all oases of joint-ownershf^ each 
party has a right to demand and enforce partition : in other words^ a right 
to be placed in a position to enjoy his own right separately, and without 
interruption of interference by the other.’' 12 W. R. 160. 

(e) The Oess Act, 1880, the Public Demands Recovery Act, 1880, the Drainage Act, 

1880, the Irrigation Act, 1876, and the Embankment AoC 1882, have sad- 
dled joint owners with liabilities which are widely felt to he extremely hard, 
unjust and harassing. Their only relief lies in partition. Aa some measure 
of compensation to joint owners, facilities should be given them for getting 
their estates partitioned, instead of throwing addlt ional obstacles in their 
way. 

(d) It would increase the hardship and stringency of the Revenue Sale Laws, already 
very stringent. 

(c) The present limit of division of the land-revenue has not either reduced the secu- 
rity for the revenue, or increased difficulties of collecting the revenue. 

( f) Owing to various causes, joint-ownership exists in most objectionable forms in 

these provinces. A co-sharor has, in some instanc es, an undivided share m 
all the villages comprising an estate, in some a share in only a number of 
villages, and in others a share in some villages and specific lands in those or 
in other villages. The Partition Law is the only measure which should 
remove this state of things by allotting to a share-holder a number of entire 
villages or specific tract of land in a village. 

iff) In spite of the low limit at present allowed, the number of estates bos not enor- 
mously increased by partition. In Sylhot, Chittagong, and several districts 
in Orissa, the number of small estates is inoonvoniently large, but it is not 
owing to the operation of the Partition Laws.^ 

‘‘I submit that Government revenue is not always a criterion of the value 
of estates, and if there is to be any limit, the limit ought to be the measure of 
acres it contains. 

*‘The proviso in section 10 is liable to the objection that section 295 of the 
Civil Procedure Code prohibits the civil courts from making partition of estates 
paying revenue to Government, except through the Collector. The last case 
reported under section 295, the Council will find reported in the August number 
of the Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series, for the present year. In 1884, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Dampier proposed to ask the Supreme Council to repeat this 
section. No such proposal has been brought forward this time ; and it is only 
laid down that, notwithstanding the provisions of sections 205 and 3 15, the 
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(5?il OoaiiB shall complete the partition; but I aak is this Oooncil com* 
potent to sel^at naught a prorision of a law which has been enacted by the 
Supreme Legislative Coonoil; and» if so, will the number of Monsifs be raised 
and the proper agency provided? We ought to be as much tender to our 
judges and munsiffs as to our revenue collectors and Deputy Collectors. 

“ The last point, on which I beg leave to say a few words at this moment, 
is the intro<^uction of cadastral survey in the butwaras. The arguments against 
it have been very ably and clearly urged by the Hon’ble Eshan Chundra Mittnu 
T^p primary object of the Bill, 1 understand to be to save delays in these 
butwaras by simplifying the procedure. The apportionoient of Government 
rev^ue, the primary* object of a completed butwara, is a matter only between 
Gcfvemment and the proprietors. The raiyats are no way interested. The 
determination of assets is merely a secondary matter, only necessary to arrive 
at a correct apportionment. This was the law hitherto ; to bring in the raiyats 

^ at a butwara will complicate the procedure, and, I believe, will be very pre- 
judicial to the interests of the raiyatwari body. They shall in fact be forced to 
join in a proceeding in which they are not at all interested, and by which these 
rights are not touched. It will waste their time and substance and lead to 
their ruin. 

• The introduction of the Cadastral Survey, instead of expediting, will 

merely cause delay ; for the raibundi will not be settled at all till all the raiyats 
or their landlords have fought out the question of their rights up to the High 
Court, in cases in which they think that the entry in the record of rights Hava 
not been properly made, and, what is more, those of the landlords who are not 
for partition, and in every case there is such a one to be found, will fight out 
the battle in the names of some tenants or others to the High Court, either to 
delay proceedings or to coeite his co-sharers to his terms. This is an evil which 
appears to have been overlooked. 

hope the point of limit will be left open till the Bill has been considered 
by the Select Committee inlall its details.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said Before replying to the objections taken 
against ^e Bill, I desire to acknowledge the spirit of reason and moderation 
di^>layed I 7 the Hon’ble Members who have spoken in this debate. Antioi* 
paling that the imposition of any limit on partitions would be objected to on 
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the Bcpre of its being a violation of the terms of the Permanent Settlen^ent, 

1 hare myself carefully looked into the authorities on the subjeetf co^; 
suited the Hon’ble the Adyocate*General; whose opinion will, I hope, be 
accepted by Hon’ble Members as one which, if not conclusive in a matter of 
this kind, is at least entitled to the greatest respect. Sir Charles Paul has 
authorised me to say that, in his opinion, the imposition of a limit would not 
involve any infringement of the terms of the Permanent Settlements Then 
we have the opinion of the Hon’ble Judges of the I^gh Court, who, it will 
be admitted, are always anxious to support all classes of the oommunity in 
asserting and maintaining their civil rights. 

“The High Court have not said a word as to the imposition of a limit 
being an infringement of the Permanent Settlement,^ but, on the contraxy, 
say that it is desirable to impose a limit, though they think that of Rs. 100 
too high. 

“ The Hon’ble Members, who oppose the imposition of any limit, rely on v 
Article VIII, section 9, Article IX, section 10, of Regulation I of 1793. Now 
I would ask the attention of Hon’ble Members to the wording of these sections. 
Section 9, Article VIII, says in order that no doubt may be entertained whether 
proprietors are entitled, under the existing regulations, to dispose of their estates 
without the previous sanction of Government the Governor-General notifies ' 
to the zamindara, independent talukdars and other actual proprietors of the 
land that they are privileged to transfer to whomsover they may think proper, 
by sale, gift or otherwise, their proprietary rights in the whole or any portion 
of their respective estates without applying to Government for its sanction 
to the transfer. All such transfers were to be held to be valid, provided they 
were conformable to Hindu or Muhammadan law, according to the religious 
persuasion of the parties, and that they were not repugnant to any Regula- 
tions at the time in force passed by the British Administration, or that they 
might afterwards enact. The next section 10, Article IX, says that it is 
essential that a Notification shall be made of the principles on which the fixed 
assessment charged upon any such estates will be apportioned in the event of 
the whole of it being transferred by public or private sale, or otherwise, in two 
or more lots, or of a portion of it being transferred in one or two or more lots, 
or of its being joint-property, and of a division of it being made among the 
proprietors. It will be observed, the section goes on to say, that as Government 
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tniglii stxfitaii} a considerable loss of revenue by disproportionate allotments of the 
apportionment of it if loft to tbe proprietors, the latter were required to notify 
to the CoDector all such transfers by sale, gift or otherwise, or divisions made 
among the proprietors in order that the fixed yomo assessed on tho whole might 
be apportioned or the several parts of it, and that the names of the proprietors 
of each share might be entered on the public re^sters, and that separate engage- 
ments might be taken from them. If the parties to such transfers or divisions 
failed to notify them to the Collector, the whole of the original estate was to be 
held liable for the discharge of the whole revenue as if no such transfers or 
divisions had taken place. 

“^ow the pDinta*to which I would invite attention in these artides are 
these: — 

let — That the right conferred by these sections was the right to transfer 
tho whole or any portion of the estate. That right admittedly is not touched by 
this-Bill. 

— That as a condition precedent to the full exercise of that right, f 
Government imposed on the proprietors the obligation to notify transfers and 
divisions when made by the proprietors themselves, and that obligation was, in 
the words of the section itself, imposed in order to guard Government against 
sustaining a loss of revenue. How then can it be said that tho imposition of an 
obligation of this kind by Government on the zamindars, for the purpose of 
securing its owm revenue, is tantamount to the conferring of a right on the zamin- 
dars to notify such transfers and divisions, or of a right on such notification 
being made to obtain a partition of the revenue, whether Government thinks 
the partition necessary in order to guard itself against loss or not? If Govern- 
ment no longer thinks it neceei^ary to insist on the obligation to report such 
transfers and divisions, and no longer thinks the apportionment of the 
revenue necessary or even desirable, surely it is at liberty to withdraw 
the obligation and declin^.to make the partition of revenue which it 
formerly thought, but no longer thinks, necessary, in order to guard itself 
against loss, without being ' open to the charge of infringing on any of tho 
rights conferred by the Permanent Settlement. That the partition of revenue 
was not a right conferred, but an obligation imposed, is further made clear by sec* 
tion 13, Regulation I of 1801, which enacted that if transfers were made without 
being reported and without being separately assessed, they were, as far as 
• # 
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The rights of Goyemment were concerned^ to be considered altogether iny^d. 
The preamble to the Begulation VI of 1807 is quoted by my hon’ble friend 
Babu Guru Proshad Sen, as preying that co-sharers are entitled to a partition of 
reyenue, but all that preamble says they are entitled to is a separation of their 
shares, which right is not affected by this Bill, that preamble specifically says 
that they are entitled to hold the separate shares as separate mahals only after 
a butwarrah or partition of reyenue had been made by officers of Goyemment, 
and as the Regulation itself imposed a limit on such butwarrahs^ the preamble 
would be self contradictory if it meant that proprietors were entitled to parti- 
tions of revenue in every case and then proceeded to take away their rights in 
this respect. 

— The third point which I would submit for consideration in con- 
nection with the section of Regulation I of 1793, relied upon by the Hon’ble 
Members who have spoken on this subject, is this: admitting, for the sake of 
argument (and I only admit it for the sake of argument), that Article IX of 
the Permanent Settlement Regulation did give the proprietors the right to 
i^laim a partition of revenue in the cases mentioned in that Article, these parti- 
tions can only bo claimed in two classes of cases, namely:— 

(1) Where the whole or only portion of the estate has been transferred by 
sale, gift or otherwise ; and 

(2) Where all the proprietors have made a partition among themselves. 

Legislation subsequent to the Permanent Settlement permitted, and the 

present Bill permits, of partition in the far larger and more important class of 
oases where there has been no sale and no division among the proprietors 
themselves, but where any one of the co-sharers, for any reason whatever, 
chooses to apply for partition. 

If hon’ble gentlemen, who oppose the imposition of any limit, take their 
stand on the Permanent Settlement and on their own interpretation of it, then 
it may be asked, are they prepared to go back to and abide by the )iroyisious 
of that Settlement on which they rely? If they are, then the effect would be 
to put far more severe restrictions on partitions than are imposed by anything 
we contemplate under this Bill. 

**But whatever interpretation may be put on section 10 of Regulation I of 
1793, it cannot be denied that, as a fact, Government did impose a limit, and 
a very large limit too, on partitions by Regulation VI of 1807, which enacted 
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tiisfno partitlem was to be allowed which would hare the effect of emting au 
aitate mith a rerenue of less than Rs. 500. 

‘‘Nobody thought at that time of questioning the right of Qovemment 
to impose such a limit. That Regulation of 1807 did not repeal sections 9 and 
10 of Regulation I of 1793, for the simple reason that it did not affect the 
rights of the zamindars, but only their obligations to notify transfers by sale 
and divisions made among themselves, and to obtain a partition of them, 
in order to render the* transfer valid as regards Government. It had the 
practical effect of making such notifications useless in cases where the %adar 
jama of the part of property transferred, or of any share of the estate divided, 
was less than Rj. 600. If Regulation VI of 1807, by imposing a limit on 
partitions, had been thought to be an infringement of, or to be inconsistent 
with, section 10 of the Permanent Settlement Regulation, obviously that 
section would have been then repealed ; but it was not repealed, because it was 
hqld then, as we hold now, that the imposition of a limit involves no infringe- 
ment on, or violation of, the terms of that Settlement. 

“ I have dwelt on this somewhat academic discussion of this part of the case 
at perhaps unnecessary length, because we desire to avoid even the semblance 
of anything which can, with any show of reason, be construed into a 
violation of that compact. If I have satisfied Hon’ble Members that no such 
violation is intended, and no infringement of the Permanent Settlement involved 
in our proposals, the time occupied on the discussion will not have been spent 
in vain. 

‘‘Assuming now that it is proved that Government can impose a limit on 
partitions of revenue without violating the Permanent Settlement Regulation, 
I next turn to the more practical question, is it expedient, politic and just that 
Government should do so ? In introducing the Bill I gave three reasons for 
the proposal to put a restriction on partitions of revenue: first, that the 
multiplication of petty estates had gone on in certain districts to such an extent 
that it was believed, if allowed to continue, to become likely to be dangerous 
to the security of the revenue, and that it would add so seriously to the cost of 
the administration in permanently-settled districts (which has to bo paid by the 
general tax-payer) as to be likely to bring discredit on the Permanent Settle* 
meat itself by adding an intolerable burden on the tax-payor of India 
jpeneraUy. 
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‘‘ A second reason given for imposing restrictions on the multiplication ^ 
petty estates was that the creation of such separate petty estates was bad l<»r 
the proprietors themselves ; and a third was, it was bad for their tenants. 

Now, as to the first of these reasons, as I have already said, the great 
majority of Revenue OflScers of the entire Province, and nearly all the officers 
of districts in which partitions are most common, agree in thinking that a limit 
ought to be imposed on partitions of revenue, and that the ^ Tinrestricted 
divisibility of the public demand constitutes a serious danger to the security 
of revenue. I will only quote on this point a few opinions. 

Mr. Haro, who is one of our most experienced and ablest Collectors, and 
is District Officer of Muzaffarpur, where £ho evils of the present system are 
most prominent, says : — 

* It must be remembered that with the infinite subdivision of mahols will oome an 
increasing diflioulty of recognising them and of recovering revenue from them if they are 
sold for land revenue. There U a danger that if estates are inde6nitely reduced, they 
become unrecognisable, and their sale will become more difficult to the detriment of Govern- 
ment and the proprietors/ 

<‘Mr. Toynbee, who was Commissioner of Bhagalpur when he wrote, 
says : — 

* The present standard of limitation (Re. 1 ) causes on intolerable sum total of burden 
and expenditure on the Administration, and of litigation, oppression, and injustice on the 
cultivating classes.’ 

‘‘Mr. Savage, Collector of Gaya, writes: — 

‘ Under the procedure which has been in vogue up to the present time, Government has 
been a loser, though not to any great extent, in consequence of the disappearance of lands 
formed by partition into small estates.’ 

“ The Collector of Shahabad says : — 

‘ The ever-inoreasing number of petty estates by partition causes the entertainment of 
an enormous staff of clerks in the Revenue, Tauzi and Road Cess Departments to deal 
with accounts, and a huge cost falls on the general body of. ^he rate-payers. The mistakes 
and frauds which occur in the Tauzi Department, an unfortunate instanoe- of which recently 
occurred m this OoUeotorate £ where there is defalcation of some lakhs in the treasury 
accounts], are in a veiy great measure due to this complication of numerous accounts.’ 

“Tho Mymensiiigh Landholders’ Association says;— 

* It is expected that the morease m partition of estates will increase the work of 
OoUeotorate, but tbis is inevitable. . . The incTQwe in establishment wiU be mcKre 
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ooimiittiiM lyr ftdiofmse in road ftndpnbUo works oeiiiMwk^ approbended inoreaM 
<d rout by landloidf after partition will bring into the paUio treasury/ 

^^This is to saji according to the Association, we ought to incur eitra 
expense in order to obtain the increase of the road and public works cesses 
resulting from the extra-legal enhancement of rent that they tacitly admit is 
brought about by partitioDB. 

In Mopghyr, as the papers circulated with the Bill show, the collection of 
certain cesses which aie realisable as land revenue has become impossihloi 
because, owing to the pettiness of the estates, the demand was in some cases 
one pie, that is to say, less than any coin current in the country. 

^ I need not go o*h multiplying quotations and instances. It is self-evident 
if we permit the multiplication of petty estates to go on in Muzaffarpur 
and other districts of Bihar especially, that the difficulty and expense of 
realising the revenue must be indefinitely increased, and that tahsildari 
estublishments will soon have to ho employed in the interior of districts, 
in order to obviate the inconvenience and confusion that must arise from having 
tens of thousands of proprietors congregated at district head-quarters in one 
place in one or two days when the kists fall due, to make payments of revenue 
under the sunset law. 

’ One of the great advantages of the Permanent Settlement is that under it 
the revenue is held to bo absolutely secure, that it is realised without difficulty 
and at a comparatively trifling expense. But if estates are to become as small 
as ordinary tenants’ holdings, if the cost of realising the revenue and of the 
administration generally is thereby to he increased, and th%revenue itself is 
rendered insecure, the Permanent Settlement will then have all the disadvantages 
attendant on raiyatwari temporary settlements without any of the advantages 
from the general tax-payer’s point of view resulting from such settlements. 

The Permanent Settlement would thus become an intolerable burden on 
the tax-payers of other parts^pf India, and he open to attacks to which it has 
not hitherto been exposed. 

I would ask Hon’ble Members who oppose the imposition of a limit on the 
partihility of revenue, to look at the matter from this point of view, and I 
would hope that if they do, they will see that this measure is a really conserva- 
tive one, calculated in the long run to benefit the proprietors and secure the 
revenue from danger at the same time. 
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The second argument advanced in favour of the imposition of a limit on the 
subdivision of revenue was that the creation of petty states or mahals is bad 
for the proprietors themselves. The overwhelmning weight of official opinion 
is in favour of this view, but it cannot be denied that the Landowners’ Assoma- 
tion are generally opposed to any restrictions on partitions such as are 
proposed. 

It is said by them and some others that whatever the evils attendant on the 
creation of petty proprietors may be, they are not got rid of by refusing 
partition of revenue. These proprietors, it is said, exist whether we recognise 
them as owners of separate estates or not ; but surely it is one thing to have a 
number of proprietors jointly owning and managing a comparatively* ^ge 
estate as one entity, with their tenants liable to pay rent to all the oo-sharers 
in common at one place, and another to have the co* sharers owning a number of 
smaller petty estates separately, managing them separately, and with the tenants 
liable to pay rent at several places to each of them individually. But it is said, 
if the infinite subdivisions of estates is bad for proprietors, why do they not 
themselves admit the evil and apply for a remedy ? Further, my hon’ble friends 
say tenants are better off on small than on large estates. My answer is that 
proprietors admit the evil, but seek not the remedy provided in the Bill, but 
a law of Entail. 

On these points I may be permitted to quote the leading newspaper which 
represents the views of the most important proprietary Association in India, 
namely, the British Indian Association. The Editor of that paper, in a leading 
article, wrote on^the 9th of May last as follows : — 

‘The large proprietor having a large surplus in hand year after year devotes a portion of 
it to founding sohooLs and hospitals and to other objeots^of public utility, while at the same 
time keeping up the traditions of his house. Whereas the proprietor of a small estate would 
find it difficult to make both ends meet and would be absolutely powerless to help his tenants 
in times of need. Indeed, it is quite self-evident that the tenants on a large estate are sure 
to be better ofi than those on a small estate. 

« ♦ « * • ♦ ♦ • 

* The Permanent Settlement has created a body of large landed proprietors in this Prov* 
inoe. The laW Of partition has broken up many of these large estates into very small ones, 
but thank God! we still have a few large landed proprietors left amongst us. Now it is the 
resources of these large proprietors which have chiefly brought the waste la nd s into eiillieah> 
tion and which have covered the land with irrigation oanals. It is a nattier el eonswn 
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experienoe that the niyats on large eetatef are generally better oared tor than thoae on email 
eatates, and every one who haa any experience of Bengal ratyata will bear na ont when vre 
say that among the tenantry of large aatatee there is often noticeable a strong feeling of 
peraonal attachment to the proprietor which is almost oonspicuous by its absence among the 
tenants of 4 mall estates. Of courae a great deal depends upon the personal character of the 
aamindar, but aa a rule the large proprietor usually has both the means and the will to be 
generous to his tenants- Looked at from this point of view, the law of partition can soaroe- 
ly be regarded al an unalloyed blessing. It has certainly led to the ruin of many eminent 
and wealthy houses by minu1;e subdivision of property. This result cannot be too muoh 
deplored, and os a remedy for this evil, we have been crying ourselves hoarse for the past 
quarter of a century for a law of entail.* 

, • * 

I cannot gfve a more i^omplete answer to these questions than is given in 
the extract just quoted by*the proprietors’ own newspaper organ. 

“ The third argument advanced in favour of imposing restrictions on parti- 
tiorv is that these proceedings are made use of for the purpose of illegally and 
improperly enhancing raiyats’ rents, and that they imposed on the raiyats behind 
their backs, anjd without their consent, liabilities to pay rent to different persons 
in different places without their being oven told what their new liabilities ore, 
how much they will have to pay to each of their new landlords, or where or to 
whom they will have to j)ay it. This is obviously so inconsistent with the 
most elementary principles of justice that it is diflBcult to see Sbw any one tan 
support the present system in this respect. That partition proceedings are 
made use of for the purpose of bringing about illegal and inequitable enhance- 
ments of rent was proved conclusively by the evidence circulated with the Bill, 
and has not in fact been denied by anybody. On the contrary, the volume 
and weight of that evidence, which I need not now refer to in detail, lias been 
largely added to by the reportiS received. A reference to these reports, which 
have been circulated, will show how cogent and overwhelmning the evidence on 
this point is. But it is said by hon’ble gentlemen the raiyats are not bound by 
anything entered in the partition papers ; that they ought not to have been so 
foolish as to agree to submit to* arbitrary enhancements; and therefore that 
there is no need to alter the law on this account. 

1 would submit in reply that as praotioad men, we must legislate not for 
what au^ht to but for what is. If we find a crying evil in exist^uie, we 
are ibound to endeavour to apply a remedy to it «ven though there ought to t e 
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no such evil in existence. This is all we propose to do, and our remedy involves 
no sort of injustice or hardship to the proprietors concerned. 

Here, again, it is said the raiyats have not themselves complained of the 
abuses attendant on the present system. Why then interfere? It is true that 
the raiyats do not make known their grievances by public meetings and peti- 
tions. Tiiey suffer injustice in silence, but the grievances are there all the 
same, and there is irrefragible evidence of their existence in tho papers that 
have been circulated. 

‘‘I hold in my hand a petition of one Kailash Chandra Deb and 88 other 
raiyats of mauza Jattra Siddhi in Mymeysingh, praying ^that a survey be made 
and a record-of-rights prepared of estate No. 4^35 in that district, on the 
ground that a partition has recently been made by 'the Collector ; that their 
lands have fallen on different pat Lis or shares; that various disputes have arisen 
with the landlords in consequence of the partition concerning the boundaries, 
possession and rent of their lands. In order to prevent a breach of the pbace 
and to determine the amount of the rent payable in the shereata of the different 
maliks, they ask that a survey be made and record-of-rights be* prepared, and 
they agree to deposit the necessary expenses. Their application was acceded 
to, and the necessary notification has been, or soon will be, published in the 
Gazette. This is a sample of the way in which the raiyats make knoym their 
difficulties and w the inconvenience and trouble to which they are sometimes 
subjected by these proceedings, and this, be it observed, has occurred not in 
Bihar, but in the Dacca Division. Is it right that they should be subjected to 
these things by proceedings which, according to some Hon’ble Members, in no 
way affect them ? 

“ My hon’ble friend Rai Eshan Cliundra Mi^ra Bahadur asks what necessity 
there is for increasing the limit or bringing the raiyats into the proceedings at all. 
I have shovm the necessity. The Hon’ble Member also says section 93 of ^the 
Tenancy Act gives no protection to a co-sharer landlord, because it comes into 
operation only when there are disputes, but be forgets that it also can be had 
recourse to in cases of injury to private rights. He has also overlooked the fact 
that this Bill does not debar any co-sharer from obtaining a partition of the land 
and separate possession of his share of the land, but only from obtaining a separate 
apportionment of his sheure of the revenue. Then the Hon’ble Member says 
the parties pay the cost of partition, why should they not be allowed to have 
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as miioh subdilitdon of revenue as they please. It is true they pay the cost of 
the partition proceedings, but they do not pay the permanent increase in the 
cost of administration entailed by subdivision of revenue and of estates. My 
hon’ble friend, Babu Q-uru Proshad Sen, says that, as long as separation of 
accounts is allowed, the refusal to allow partition of revenue will not materially 
lighten the CoUector’s work. This is no doubt true to a certain extent, but 
then that is not an argument against this Bill, but against the system of sepa- 
ration of accounts which is not under consideration. The Hon’blo Member has 
drawn attention to a technical difficulty in connection with section 295 of the 
Civil Procedure Code. That difficulty has been considered and will bo met. 

have now tt)uched as briefly as I could on the arguments advanced 
against the principles of this Bill. To answer every objection in detail would 
entail my trespassing at intolerable length on the time of the Council, but I 
hope enough has been said to show that tho principles of the Bill are not so bad 
as to justify a refusal to refer it to the Select Committee. 

agree with Mr. Danipier who has been quoted by my hon’blo friend that 
it is a pleasant thing to sail with the fair wind of popular opinion, but I hope 
that the breeze of popular favour will bo with, and not against, us on tho ju’cscnt 
occasion.” 

The Hon’ble the President said: — I do not think it necessary that 
I should review the debate at any length. It has been an extremely 
interesting discussion, and as the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane has observed, it has been 
characterised by moderation and has been well conducted, and I also think the 
Hon’ble Mr. Finucane’s reply to tho objections which have been raised has boon 
full and complete. I have no doubt whatever myself of the right of the 
Government to impose a limit upon the partition of estates. Tho generation in 
which the permanent settlement was passed may fairly bo supposed to have had 
a very good idea of what its intention and scope were, and we find that in that 
generation a limit was proposed which is far beyond anything which has ever 
been suggested since. Even in .the Bill, which became the present law, tho prin- 
ciple of a limit stands in the- forefront, though, no doubt, the limit there imposed 
is a small one. The question of redemption does not in the least affect that 
principle. Redemption is a matter entir^y for the Executive Government, and 
the Government of India very properly objected to its being provided by an 
enactment of this Counoil. Personally I myself have not the least objection to 
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revert to the provisions of the permanent settlement, and to enact that no parti- 
tion shall be efEected unless the whole of the proprietors concur in applying for it, 
or unless there have been an absolute transfer or sale of either the whole or 
some portion of the estate. But I have no doubt that Hon’ble Members who 
have spoken in opposition to the principle of our Bill will be the first to object 
to a limitation of that description. I have authorised the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane 
to tell j ou that the Government considers the limitation proposed in the Bill, 
which, as far as 1 am concerned, is an inherited measure, to be«far too high. 
I specially object to the very high limit, because there is such a wide divorce- 
ment between the assets of estates in Bengal and the Government revenue. If 
we are to take a limitation of Rs. 100, we shall prevent many estates from 
being divided, and the shareholders from enjoying the benefits of partition, 
where there would be no risk to the Government revenue and no risk of any 
mischief to the tenants. I believe that the limitation of Rs. 20 previously 
proposed in this Council is a very practical working limit wluch I for one will 
be perfectly willing to stand by. , 

‘‘ 1 am not convinced that section 95 need make such elaborate provisions 
for measurement and a record of rights as it now does. What you want is to 
ascertain the true assets of an estate ; then to see that the assets are properly dis- 
tributed, and that those who will be affected by the distribution are made aware 
of their liabilities. I have no doubt that in Select Committee very material 
modifications will bo made in this Chapter of the Bill, but I trust that the main 
object of the Bill, to simplify and cheapen the procedure, will be maintained. 

I have failed to follow the Hon^blo Rai Eshan Ohundra Mittra Bahadur 
in his remarks about res judicata. I can find nothing which makes proceedings 
in Partition res judicata, I do not think it was ever intended to enact that the 
Deputy Collector should have power absolutely to settle all civil rights. That 
must be carefully left to the decision of the Civil Courts. The Chapter will in 
any case have to be recast to coincide with the amendments which we propose 
to make in Chapter X of the Tenancy Act. 

‘‘I do not think there is any other point upon which I need comment 
I shall only express the hope that the Select Committee will carefully consider 
the very valuable opinions which have been received both from officials and from 
non-official bodies, and that when the Bill comes from their hands, it will be 
improved, and turn out to bo a generally satisfactory measure.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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MURRAY TRUST BILL. 

The Hon’ble Ma. Finnucane also introduced the Bill to enlarge the scope of 
the Charitable Trust created hj the Will of the late Mrs. Sally Murray, and 
moved that it be read in Council. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Bill was road accordiogly. 

CHUTIA NAGPUR TENANCY BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. GprAley moved for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate 
the enhancement of rents, the commutation of predial conditions or services, 
and the registration and resumption of intermediate tenures in parts of Chutia 
Nagpur. He said: — 

In asking leave to introduce a Bill for the commutation of predial 
services in Cliota Nagpur, it seems desirable that I should explain the 
necessity for the measure. For some years past there have been agrarian 
disputes in Chota Nagpur, more especially in the Lohardaga district, between 
landlords and tenants, regarding rights to land and the conditions attaching 
thereto, which have from time to time caused much anxiety to the district 
authorities and seriously interfered with the good government of the country. 
One of the chief causes of these disputes is the peculiar system of hethhegari^ 
or labour rents, by which the tenant is bound to perform a certain amount of 
work for his landlord, such as tilling lands, building houses and carrying 
lu^age on a journey without receiving wages ; another is the numerous list of 
rammats or cesses, uncertain in their incidence, which are payable sometimes in 
money, sometimes in kind, in addition to the regular rental. The last occasion 
on which there was any serious agitation was from^l887 to 1889, when the 
raiyats complained of the exaction by the zamindars of service and rakumats 
in excess of what was customary and proper, and began in some instances to 
put forward unreasonable claims to hold their lands irrespective of the zamin* 
dar, subject only to a quit-rent to be paid to Government. The present Bill is 
the outcome of the measures taken for repressing that agitation, and of the 
discussions wliich followed between the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur and 
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this Government and the Government of India, The existing law [Act I 
(B.C.) of I87#j permits the landlord or tenant to apply for commutation of 
conditions or services to which the tenant is liable, but the provision is seldom 
used, the landlord preferring to take what service he can enforce by the rule 
of might, and the tenant sometimes refusing to render any service at all. In 
the Bill the provisions regarding* voluntary commutation are retained, but 
power is taken to Government to direct that a record of conlitidhs or services 
shall be prepared, and a commutation of them into money rents made by a 
Revenue Officer, whenever such a course may seem expedient, or, in other 
words, when found necessary for the preservation of the peace of the country. 
The Bill also provides for the registration of tenures and for the resumption of 
such tenures as are held conditionally on the survi^fal of male heirs of the 
original grantee. Simultaneously with the passing of this Bill it is proposed to 
extend the Bengal Tenancy Act with certain modifications to the districts of 
Chota Nagpur, as it will be likely to effect a distinct improvement in •the 
settlement of questions at issue between landlord and tenant. 

have no desire to trespass on the time of this Council, but as some 
Hon’ble Members may not be familiar with the conditions of life and lands 
holding in Chota Nagpur, I propose to take a retrospect of the origin and. 
history of the long series of disputes which culminated in the agitation which 
gave rise to the present Bill. Excluding the Native States, Chota Nagpur 
covers an area of 27,000 square miles, and consists of the districts of Lohar- 
daga, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, Singhbhum and Palamau. The Bil} affects all 
those districts except Manbhum, while the Bengal Tenancy Act will be 
generally applicable. Chota Nagpur is far behind the rest of Bengal in point 
of civilisation, and, though brought a little nearer in recent times, has aly^^^ys 
occupied an isolated position. 

‘ ‘ Its most striking features are its pleasant climate, the extensive plateaux 
rising in terraces one above another, the rangesc of hills intermingled with 
plains and valleys, the vast forests, and what is more to our present purpose^ 
the peculiar natui'e of the land tenures, the primitive inhabitants with their 
superstitions, their belief in demons and witch-craft, and their curious history 
and traditions. The country is undulating and in some parts extremely 
fertile, though requiring the expenditure of much labour to bring it into 
cultivation. 
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Among the aboriginal races who have made a home in these remote 
plateaux are the Mundas and TJraons, both commonly described as Kola, 
though belonging to a different stock and speaking a different language ; for, 
strictly speaking) the Uraons are of Dravidian origin) whOo the Mundas are 
KolarianS) to use the term invented by Sir George Campbell. Both) however, 
have the same kind of festivals and the same form of public worship, though 
they do not inter-many, and at one time they had also the same form of 
government. From the*traditions handed down, it appears that some eight or 
ten centuries ago, being driven out of Bihar, they sought refuge in the central 
table-land of Chota Nagpur, then known as the ‘ Jharkhan4 ’ or forest tract, 
wh^ch was well adapted for defence, the a})proache8 to it being precipitious 
paths, narrow defiles, on the beds of rivers that have their source on the 
plateaux. This central portion is chiefly what is now known as the district of 
Lohardaga and parts of Hazaribagh, and is Chota Nagpur Proper, as distinct 
from the rest of the Division, 

^^When the Mundaries first found an asylum there, it was covered with 
beautiful sal forests, but in process of time they cleared the jungle and securely 
established themselves as the first settlers, and under a system of village com- 
munes lived in a state of primitive contentment and simplicity, without being 
subject to any Raja or landlord of any description, and mostly freed from the 
unpleasant obligation of paying rents. Each village was presided over by a 
lieadman or Munda, and a collection of 12 villages, called a parha, by a 
Manki, who was chosen from among the village Mundas. Those Chiefs had 
no superior proprietary rights in the soil to the rest of the villagers ; but in 
common with other persons in authority, to whom the administration of the 
village affairs was entrusted, received service lands as remuneration. These 
colonists, when tb^y first came, seem to have acted on Manuks principle: 4he 
cultivated land is the property of him who cut away the wood or who cleared 
and tilled it,’ and therefor^ they all claimed equal rights in the soil, but made 
provision for the support of .the heads of the villages and the Manki. The 
service lands allotted to -the Munda and Manki were called Mundai and 
Mardana, respectively. These Mankis or Parha 'Chiefs in course of time 
developed into titular Rajas. Owing to causes which I shall explain on another 
occasion, this system has been broken up in many parts of the province; but 
in the Kolhan of Singhbhum and certain five parganas of the Lohardaga district, 
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the village commune still obtains in a modified form. Some lands were also 
assigned for the support of the priest called pabanai, and others termed bhut- 
khetta, or devil’s acre, were set apart for the propitiation of the local deities, 
who require a large share of attention. Every village has its sacred grove, 
wherein the tutelary deity is supposed to sojourd, and being particularly 
responsible for the crops, he is especially honoured at the great agricultural 
feasts. They are, indeed, rich in sylvan gods, naiads and dryads, who are 
regarded as presiding over pools, rivers, rocks and ufountains, and there is 
hardly a family that cannot boast of a ghost or ancestral shade in proof of its 
high antiquity. These shades serve a useful purpose as, when any misfortune 
or calamitous visitation aiises, they are made to bear th^ blapae. There was 
an official in every village — a Baiga — whose duty it was, in Psalmist’s phrase, 

* to keep the village ’ and to, propitiate the invisible spirits in order to ward 
off blights, droughts, diseases, and other calamities. The office remains to the 
present day not only in Chota Nagpur Proper, but in the Native States, and 
on any visitation of pestilence or famine, he has an uncommonly bad time of 
it, worse than that of the Calcutta Health Officer, and sometimes an iron 
scourge is kept in the rustic temple at the entrance of the village with which 
he is supposed to castigate himself when things are at the worst. He some- 
times omits this part of his duty, and tries to shift the blame on to other . 
shoulders. I have, indeed, known him by the aid of a Special Committee of 
Diviners to be successful in fijting the responsibility on to a witch who was 
scourged instead with lamentable results. 

But to return to the main subject. At some period in their history the 
Kols came under subjection to the Nagbansi family, the Raja of Chota Nagpur, 
whom they agreed to serve and support. It is not g^uite clear how the Nagbansi 
family came on the scene, and it is too long a story to examine closely the different 
theories that have been sot up to account for this. Accordud]^ to one tradition 
the progenitor of the race was sprung from the union of a snake with the daughter 
of a Benares Brahmin, and was selected by the people to become their Raja 
because of his supernatural or miraculous origin. Another theory is that he 
was a superior Monki who, by his intelligence, tact and prowess, had raised him- 
self above the rest, and that when the Kols, like the children of Israel, desired 
a King to rule over them, the lot fell upon the chief of the Nagbansi family. 
Whichever of these theories may bo correct, it is clear that they accepted him 
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BB their Raja, and gave him lands from erery village for his maintenance. The 
people in each village were divided into two olassea^the more privileged called 
^Bhuinhars,’ breakers of the soil, held their lands rent-free and had to render 
honorary service, snoh as attendance at darbars and marriages, and, like Norval, 
following to the field their warlike lord. The inferior class supplied food and 
raiment ; but this obligation was eventually commuted to a money payment, and 
the cultivated lands they held were termed rajas or rent-paying, in contradis- 
tinction to the Bhuinhari*tenures which were held rent-free. The Raja was also 
allowed to hold in each village a certain amount of land termed ‘ majhihas,’ or 
the headman’s share, which was held for his benefit or that of the person who 
looked after his interest, and the persons who cultivated it received assignments 
of land in return for their services, called hethklieia^ which they were allowed to 
hold rent-free. Thus a system grew up hardly totinguishable from the feudal 
system in Europe in the middle ages, and under it the raiyats were fairly well 
coptont and happy, and in this condition of Arcadian simplicity, I propose to 
leave them until our next meeting, when I will explain the causes of their tran- 
sition, amid much tribulation, to the state which gave rise to the Bill which I 
now ask leave to introduce.” # 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 16 th January, 1897 . 

Calcutta; . F. G. WIG LEY, 

The SOth January, 1897. J 

Ligielatm Dept. 
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AUiraei of th$ Prociedingo of the Councii of the LmtoMni-Oovomor of Bengal^ 
auembledfor the purpose of making Lam and Regulatiam under the promione 
of the Indian CouncUe AcU^ 1861 and 1892, 


Thb Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 16th January, 
1897. 

The Hon’ble W. H. GBiMLEY,/irwiii%. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Doega Gati Banebjea Bahadur, o.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer HOssein, g.i.e. 

The Hon’ble 6. E. Buckland, c.le. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane. 

The Hon’ble G. W. Bolton. 

The Hon’ble C. A. Wilkins. 

I’he Hon’blo Surendranath Bakerjee. 

The Hon’ble A. M. Bose. 

The Hon’ble Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra Bahadur. 

The Hon'blo Guru Proshad Sen. 

The Hon’blo Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneshwar Proshad Singh, k.c.lk. , 
of Gidhaur. 

The Hon’ble M. S. Das. 

The Hon’ble A. H, Walus. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Baebtvab Shah took his seat is Council. 

THE PRESIDENT’S OPENING STATEMENT. 

• 

The Hon’ble the President, in taking his seat, said : — “I regret to haye 
to inform the Council that His* Honour the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to 
attend to-day owing to indisposition, and as the Hon’ble the Advocate-General 
is absent from Calcutta, it devolves upon me as the Official Member next in 
rank to preside on this occasion.” 
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TRAFFIC IN GIRLS IN DACCA AND NAR 


GUNGE. 


The Hon’ble Babu Sueendranath Banerjeb asked — , . 

complaint made 

Has the attention of the Government been drawn often minors 

by the East newspaper regarding the traffic in girls who^^ ^ 

carried on at Dacca and Naraingungo ? Whether it is true.^^ down from 

girl named Sashi Mukhi, aged about 8 or 9 years, was bf.^ compelled to 

Garifa near Hooghly, and the girl even in that tender age whether in 

carry on her nefarious calling, against which she protested Q^jjout 12 or 

another case in which the victim was a girl namod Basanta, Magistrate 

13 years, criminal proceedings having Jbeen instituted, the Dep 

who tried the case remarked : — • ^ . 

'affic of minor 

“ On account of the public notoriety of the town of Dacca as regards th 
girls and the attempt of the Sub-Inspector, Giraja Kania Pal, to suppress it, t. 
no doubt arisen.” 

And again: — 

” mg moin- 

** Tho evidence collected hero is of Benodine, another girl who is no doub^ 

tained for purposes of prostitution. She is aged about 12 years.” leased 

Having regard to the facts disclosed above, will the Government 
to take requisite steps for the suppression of this traffic in girls. 

Tho Uon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

“ From reports which have been received from the local officers, it 
that the two cases mentioned by tho Ilon’blc Member occurred two a^^frht 
and-a-half years ago, respectively. Tho girl Sashi Mukhi was, it is true, 
down from Garifa for immoral purposes. Her age appears to have been 
11 years. Tho oxtmets from the judgment of tho Deputy Magistrate it 
second case have boon correctly quoted by the Hon’ble Member. 

^ 8 , 

“During a period of two years, August, 1894 to September, 189G, six ca^ 
three in the town of Dacca and throe in Narainganj, were brought to trial um^ 
sections 372 and 373 of tho Indian Penal Code. Convictions were obtained 
five cases, but on appeal the order of the Lower Coui't was confirmed in only^ 
one case, and was modified in another, and sot aside in two cases. Satisfactory 
evidence is not generally procurable in these cases, and it is difficult for the 
Police to deal successfully with them. The local officers report that the evil 
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has shown no tendency to increase in recent years, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
does rot conaidor that any special measures on the part of the Government ore 
needed. Any cases reported will bo carefully investigated as hitherto, and 
guilty parties will be prosecuted whenever evidence is obtained.” 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION. 

The Hon’blo Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

{a) Whether the attention of the Government has been drawn to a 
letter, No. 819L. S.-G., dated Calcutta the ICth November, 1890, written by 
Mr. Westmacott, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, addressed to the 
Magistrate and Chairman of tho District Board, Nadia, asking him to reduce 
the educational expenditure by Rs. 3,179, and to spend this amount upon 
iijedical relief and other minor charges for tho current year (these charges being 
hitherto met from other sources of the Board’s income), and to give notice to the 
Secretaries of the middle English and middle vernacular schools that their 
grants would bo stopped from April next? 

{h) Whether the attention of tho Government has been drawn to a subse- 
quent letter of the same Commissi )ncr, addressed to tho same ofTicor, asking 
the Nadia District Board to increase the primary education grant from next 
year to Rs. 2(»,000 and fcduce the secondary school grant, with a view to meet 
the cost for dispensaries and other medical charges out of tho proceeds of 
pounds and ferries, and to give a similar notice to the Secretaries of the 
secondary schools within the district of Nadia? 

(c) Does the Government a])provo of this proposed reduction of secondary 
school grants and tho consequent abolition and ruin of several secondary schools 
founded by tho people and maintained by Government and the people for 
nearly a quai ter of a century or more? Will the Government be pleased 
to direct the withdrawal of these orders passed by Mr. Westmacott, and which, 
if enforced, would prove disastrous to the interests of education in tho Nadia 
district ? 

(cf) Is the Government aware that Mr. Macaulay, the then Chief Secretary, 
in his letter No. 1451, Municipal Department, dated the 5th May, 1888, popularly 
called ‘‘ The Model Educational Budget,” fixed tho educational expenditure 
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of the Board, and asked the Board to spend at least Ks. 10,008 upon secondary 
and about Ha. 13,000 upon primary eduoation, and placed in the hands of the 
Board the proceeds of all pounds and some ferries with a view to meet the 
educational expenditure, taking all minor educational charges into his consider- 
ation ? 

(e) Is the Government further aware that Mr. Cotton, the then Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal in the Municipal Department, in his letter 
No. L 2, dated Calcutta, December, 1888, in order to show the equilibrium 

between the receipts and charges of the Board for educational purposes, did 
not consider medical charge as a charge to be met fcom the income from 
pounds and ferries, but laid down that the charge for secondary and primary 
education and some other minor charges should be met from those proceeds, 
the receipts being Rs. 33,186 and the charges for education and pounds and 
some other minor matters being Rs. 33,163, leaving a balance of Rs. 23 only? 

(/) Does the Government approve of the principle as laid down in the 
above two letters ? Does the Government approve of the action of Mr. Westmacott 
in throwing an additional burden of medical charges upon the proceeds of pounds 
and ferries, and in asking the Board to reduce its educational expenditure and 
the grants for secondary education ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied : — 

A representation was received from the Nadia Branch of the Indian 
Association, protesting against the action of the Nadia District Board in 
reducing their expenditure on secondary education in order to provide for dis- 
tress medical relief during the current year. In accordance with standing 
orders this was returned to the Association for submission through the District 
Board and has not yet reached Government. The Lieutenant-Governor 
approves of the principle that the claims of primary education to support from 
public funds should generally take precedence over those of secondary education, 
but no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to the application of this prin- 
ciple to individual cases. When the facts of the present case are reported, the 
Lieutenant-Governor will consider whether the orders passed by the Commis- 
sioner involve a serious loss of efficiency or conflict with any understanding 
implied in the transfer of charges to District Boai’ds, which was carried out 
in 1888. By Mr, Macaulay’s letter of the 5th May, 1888, the improvable 
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income of the pounds and certain ferries was made over to the District Board 
of Nadia to meet expenditure on education, pound, ferries and medical pur- 
poses, No mention was made of medical charges in Mr. Cotton’s letter of 
4th January, 1889, because no medical expenditure was then incurred by the 
Board.’’ 


DIVERSITY OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneshwaii Proshad Singh of 
GidAaur asked—* 

Is the Government aware that a great diversity of weights and measures 
prevails in the districts of Bihar as well as of Bengal to the great inconvenience 
of the public ? If so, is the Government prepared to take steps to secure the 
uniformity of weights and measures in the country ? 

The llon’ble Mr. Risley replied : — 

The Lieutenant-Governor is aware of the great diversity of the weights 
'and^measurcs used in the mufassal districts of Bihar and Bengal, The difficulty* 
however, of introducing uniform standards and enforcing their use is extreme, 
and it is for this reason that no action under Act XXXI of 1871, the Indian 
Weights and Measures of Capacity Act, has hitherto been taken by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to move the 
Government of India to put the Act in force.” 

DELAY IN THE DELIVERY OF JUDGMENTS BY SUBORDINATE 

MAGISTRATES. 

The Hon'ble Maharaj^ Bahadur Sir Ravaneshwar Proshad Singh of 
Gidhaur asked— 

Is the Government at^are that a great inconvenience is very often 
caused to the public by the Subordinate Magistrates reserving judgments for 
long periods, litigants being made to attend the Courts from day to day, and 
that such inconvenience may bo avoided if the Government would, by a rule, 
fix^a time by which judgments should be delivered after the hearing of the case? 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

‘‘Complaints have not been made to the Government of inconvenience 
caused to parties by undue delay in the delivery of judgments by subordinate 
Magistrates ; but the Lieutenant-Governor considers it desirable that the atten- 
tion of the Magistrates should be drawn to this matter, and a Circular will 
accordingly bo issued, with the view of ensuring that judgment shall be delivered 
in criminal cases without unnecessary delay.” 

MURRAY TRUST BILL. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. I^inucane moved tliat the Bill to enlarge the scope 
of the Charitable Trust created by the Will of the late ]Mrs. Sally Murray 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, 
the Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer llossein, the Ilon’ble Mr. Wilkins, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Wallis and the Mover. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

PUBLIC DEMANDS RECOVERY ACT, 1895, AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucaiie also moved that the Hon’ble Rai Eshan Chundra 
Mittra Bahadur bo added to the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the 
Public Demands Recovery Act, 1895. 

The Motion I was put and agreed to. 

ESTATE’S PARTITION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane also moved that the Hon’ble Rai Eshan 
Chundra Mittra Bahadur be added to the Select Committee on the Bill to 
amend the law relating to the Partition of Estates. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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CHUTIA NAGPUR TENANCY BILL 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimley introduced the Bill to regulate the enhance- 
ment of rents, the commutation of predial conditions or services, and the 
registration and resumption of intermediate tenures, in parts of Chutia Nagpur, 
and moved that it bo read in Council. He said : — 

It will be in the recollection of the Council that when I last had the honour 
of addressing them on the subject of the Chutia Nagpur Bill, I loft the Kols in a 
condition of pastoral freedom and independence. But this pleasing state of things 
only lasted for a time^ for gradually the Raja’s family came under the influence 
of Brahminism, and, as their power increased, they began to look down on the 
Kola, to treat them witli degradation, to deprive them of their riglits, and eventu- 
ally reduced them almost to a state of serfdom. Their descent may bo traced 
through the following stages : encroachment on their rights by the Raja, who 
distributed whole parganas and villages among Kunwars, Thakurs, Lallas and 
other members of his family as maintenance grants; their revolt and final 
subjugation with loss of lands and diminution of rights through the instrumen- 
tality of foreign mercenaries who were rosined in the Raja’s omjiloy and 
.received jagirs of land in return for their services; the introduction of 
Brahmins into the country to carry out innovations desired by tho Raja, 
and later on of a lower order of persons, Musalman and Sikh horse- 
dealers, shawl and silk merchants, and other adventurers, to whose influence, 
owing to pecuniary difficulties, tho Nagbansi Chiefs became subservient, 
and to whom they granted farms of land fur goods supplied or loans advanced. 
The oppression of these middlemen gradually broke down tho authority of the 
village Chiefs in many parts 6f the country and ended in their disestablishment, 
and eventually drove tho Kols into rebellion in 1831, tho upshot of which was 
unfavourable to them and was accompanied by a great disturbance of peasant 
proprietary rights. Many of the Kols were compelled to leave their country, 
but after a time they returned to claim their lands. The jagirdars, however, 
objected to their re-entry, and disputes and contests were renewed and continued 
for many years. 

** Meanwhile the Christian Mission was established in Chota Nagpur in 1846, 
The MisBionaries took the Kols by tho hand, and their teachings fostered a 
spirit of independence among them, developed their crude traditions regarding 
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their rights in olden days, when each person was in a manner the proprietor of 
the soil which he cultivated, and encouraged aspirations which were not likely 
ever to be realised. The result was a great accession to the ranks of nominaf 
Christians. In the Mutiny the Christian Kols suffered persecution, and con-^ 
flicts arose, which had to be put down by a military force. This was followed 
by operations intended to secure the measurement and registration of tenures 
and matters quieted down for a time, and the disputes were not revived until 
1867, when a monster petition was presented to Government by Native 
Christians complaining of systematic oppression on the part of their landlords. 
The disputes related to encroachments on both sides, to the absorption by 
zamindars of bhuinhari and bethketa lands into the rajhas or majhihas lands, 
and to the exaction of services in excess of the customary modes. This 1 ed to 
the passing of the Chota Nagpur Tenures Act, JI (B.C.) of 1869, and the 
appointment of the Bhuinhari Commissioners to define and record tenures and to 
register all rights, privileges, immunities, and liabilities affecting the holders. 
The Act also provided for the restoration of land, of which the owners might 
have been dispossessed within the twenty years preceding the date of the pass- 
ing of the Act. These operations, though unquestionably beneficial as far as 
they went to all concerned, fell short of securing perfect harmony and peace, 
owing to the exclusion from the enquiry of rajhas lands and of certain descrip- 
tions of tenures called korkar and khuntkati, in which the holders claimed 
rights of occupancy; and, in the second place, neither it, nor the rent law 
which was passed some ten years later, rendered the commutation of predial 
services into money payments compulsory. 

Finding no claims would be heard by the Special Commissioners, unless 
the same had reference to bhuinhari lands, the rajhas lands were claimed 
by the tenants in a wholesale way as bhuinhari, and the result was much 
disappointment and an increase of bittern(»sB and strife between them and 
their landlords. The customary service, which the landlord w^as entitled to 
receive in respect of the cultivation of his manjhihas or khas lands, was three 
days’ ploughing, three days’ digging, three days’ sowing, and three days’ cutting, 
with one or two days for threshing and storing grain ; the raiyats had also to bring 
grass and bamboos for thatching his house, and when on a journey to carry his 
banghees ; this constituted the recognized hethhegariy which was to be commuted 
under the law where practicable; but, as already remarked, the law did not 
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provide for the compulsory commutation of thesAervicesj and the complaint now 
is that they are levied in respect of lands not subject to them and from persons 
who are not liable to render them, and that the zamindar is no longer content 
with the customary rate, but takes as much as he is able to enforce. This is a 
burning question, one of the chief grievances of the Eels, and the problem to be 
solved is how to deliver them from the burden of UihbegaH^ without inflicting 
injustice on the land-ho]ding classes. The Eols are by nature singularly 
tenacious of purpose, and under the spirit of independence, inculcated by the 
teachings of Christianity, have been most persistent in asserting their claims. 
They are well verse4 in the old traditions of their race, and seem to have 
dweJt so much *on the story of their past wrongs that they have worked 
themselves into the belie*f in the possibility of reverting to the old order 
of things, and of going back to the time when their forefathers lived 
in a state of primitive simplicity under a village commune ; for, in 1887, we find 
them seriously asserting a claim to held the land as proprietor, without the 
intervention of Rajas, zamindars, or middle-men of any kind. 

There are three Christian Committees working side by side in Chota 
Nagpur, namely, the Anglican, German Lutheran, and Homan Catholic 
.Missions, and the history of the agitation that has been going on among 
the Kols intermittently since 1867, when the Memorial from some 14,000 
Native Christians was presented to Government, afibrds ground for the belief 
that many persons conceived the idea that, by embracing Christianity, they 
would be entitled to tho support not only of their spiritual pastors, but also of 
Europeans generally in the settlement of their grievances and vindication of 
their rights. It was matter too for observation that those who became Christians 
escaped the obligation of making contributions for the propitiation of the local 
dieties. Between 1867 and 1885 various petitions were made to Government 
by the Eols, setting forth claims in respect of the tenure of land more or 
less extravagant and unreasonable. Tho most important was a Memorial 
from the Missionaries of the German Lutheran Church, stating the grievances 
under which the Christian Kols were labouring in connection with the operations 
under the Chota Nagpur Tenures Act. These Memorials were considered by 
Government, and eventually the matter was laid before the Secretary of State, 
who in 1882 issued orders declaring that the results of the proceedings under 
that Act should be considered final. The agitators, however, did not choose to 
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remain quiet, but still went on^iemorialising, being encouraged in their actxon 
by, certain legal advisers, who found it to their interest to excite the people to 
raise subscriptions for the prosecutions of their claims. A few years ago a 
party calling themselves the ^Children of Israel,’ and headed by ‘John the 
Baptist,’ banded together and set up a ‘ Raj ’ at a place which was a former 
seat of the Raja of Ohota Nagpur. This absurd movement gave some trouble 
to the district authorities, but was promptly and firmly checked. 

“ The action taken by a prominent leader of the agitation at one time 
would have been intensely ludicrous but for its serious aspect. He wrote to 
the Deputy Commissioner informing him that he and others intended going 
to England to lay the Kol grievances before the ^ueen, and he solemnly 
desired that officer to issue a parwana to Her Majesty to supply tents and 
ruBad for his party during their stay in England. Having brought down events 
to 1887, I propose to resume the story on a future occasion, but will now 
merely introduce the Bill which has been prepared with the object of settling 
these disputes which I have described and ask that it may be read in Council.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Bill was read accordingly. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 6th February, 1897. 


Calcutta ; } 

The 30th January^ 1897, j 


F. G. WIGLEY, 

Ofg, Aeel Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal^ 

Legislative Department, 


[By subsequent order of the President, the Meeting of the Council was 
postponed to Saturday, the 13th February, 1897.] 


^ Kag. No. S92G* SOO-S S 97. 



Ahitractof th» Proceedings of the Council of the lAiutenanU Governor of Bengal^ 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisione 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1S9S, 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 13th Febntarji 
1897. 

Jrea ent : 

The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding* 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble ^,Ai i5urga Qati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble C. E. Buckland, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane. 

•The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble J. G. H. Glass, cj.e. 

The Hon’ble C. A. Wilkins. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble A. M. Bose. 

The Hon’ble Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra, Bahadur. 

The Ilon’ble Guru Proshad Sen. 

The Hon’ble M. S. Das. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah. 

FORCIBLE REMOVAL OF SMALL-POX PATIENTS TO 
• HOSPITAL. 

The Hon 1)10 Babu Guru Proshad Sen asked— 

Has the attention of jGovernment been drawn to an article in the 
Statesman newspaper, published. in its issue of the 17th January, regarding 
certain cases of forcible removal of patients suffering from small-pox in the 
town of Howrah from their houses to the General Hospital, by order of the 
authorities, notwithstanding that the relatives offered to isolate them in their 
own houses smd to arrange for their treatment ? 
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Will it please Goyemment to rule that in such cases, forcible removal, 
specially of females and children, is not necessary; and even if in any case the 
isolation being impracticable in their own houses, the removal of the patients to 
isolation hospitals comes to be necessary, the relations, if they are willing to 
attend on the patients, and to remain isolated, shall be allowed to do so ? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Rislet replied: — 

“The facts referred to in the first part of the question are, it is believed, 
now under judicial enquiry. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to lay 
down any general rules on the subject" of the isolation of, persons sufitering 
from small-pox. It is for the responsible medical officer to decide in each 
case whether the removal of a patient to hospital is desirable in the interests 
of the public, and to use his influence to bring about such removal, while it is 
for the Superintendent of the hospital to determine whether relatives can 
be allowed to attend on such patients. Where the outbreak is severe and 
the fiospital is crowded, such an arrangement would obviously be impossible. ’’ 

//^LE OF ESTATES FOR ARREARS OF REVENUE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen asked — 

To ensure the sale of the estates for arrears of Government revenue 
at adequate prices, will the Government bo pleased to order that all sales for 
arrears of Government revenue take place on certain fixed days in each quarter, 
say loth March for all arrears unpaid on the 12th January, and all arrears of 
previous Msts^ the sales for which could not be arranged at an earlier quarter 
sale day ; 30th May for all arrears unpaid on the 28th March and previous hists 
when necessary; 16th August for all arrears unpaid on the 7th June, and 30th 
November for arrears unpaid on the 28th September or on any other date 
which the Board of Revenue may fix either fqr all districts, or district by 
district, in consultation with the local authorities, instead of, as now, leaving the 
dates to be fixed by the Collector, or his ministerial officer, according to the 
convenience of the office ? Is the Government aware that such a rule in the 
case of sales for execution of decrees of Civil Courts brings in Court a large 
number of intending purchasers on the fixed sale days, and results in the pro- 
perties being sold at their adequate prices ? 
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The Hon’ble Ma. FiNUCiHS replied 

‘‘A proposal similar to that now made by the Hon’ble Member was 
submitted to the Board of Revenue by the Bihar Landholders' Association, and 
was fully considered by them. The Board, for the reasons stated in their letter 
No. 703 A, dated the 14th March, 1896, a copy of which is laid upon the table, 
were unable to accept the proposal. The Government agree with the Board.'’ 


No,703A, dated Calcutta, the 14th May, 1896. 

From— A. Slack, Esq., Offg, Secretary to the Board of Revenue, L. P., 

To— The Secretary, *Bihar Landholders* Association. 

In continuation of the Board's letter No. 1244A, dated the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1895, regarding the dates for holding sales 
Thi Hon’blk c. c. STEVIN8, C.8.I. Rovenue Sale Law and the Certificate 

Procedure I am now directed to communicate the following observations with 
reference to your letter of the 23rd of August, 1895, in which it is suggested 
(1) that the rule of having sales on a certain day in a month may be advantage- 
. ously adopted with regard to sales under the Certificate Act, and that the 15th 
of each month be fixed as the date, the hour being one later or earlier than 
that fixed for the Civil Court sales, where such happen on the 15th; and (2) 
that revenue sales should take place on a certain date in each quarter to be 
known by the people beforehand, and that certain dates proposed by the 
Association may be fixed for such sales. 

2. With regard to the §r8i point, I am to say— 

(«) that the matter had already attracted the notice of the Board by 
whom was issued clause VI of rule 1, Section IV, page 20, of the 
Certificate Prqpedure Manual of 1895, a copy of which is herewith 
enclosed ; 

(i) that the Board have reason to believe that these instructions are fol- 
lowed in most districts, and that the attention of the Divisional 
Commissioners will again be drawn to the subject with a view of 
introducing the procedure where such has not already been donci 
and 
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(6') that, bearing in mind the variations in the requirements of the 

ferent districts, the date or dates on which such sales should be 
held monthly is a matter which must be left to the discretion of 
the Collector concerned to settle. 

3. Referring to the second point, concerning the dates of sales for arreass 
of revenue, I am to state that, in order to go through the whole of the necessary 
procedure, much more time is requisite than the Association appear to think, and 
that, in order to provide for all chances of illness among, and delay on the part 
of, the establishment, a long term would have to be fixed, which would be 
inconvenient. If this were not done, there would be great risk of occasional, 
possibly frequent, failures on the part of the Collector’s establishment to have 
the requisite arrangements completed by the day appointed for^ the sale. This 
would render postponements of three months necessary, and the public interests 
would thereby suffer. Further, it would not be convenient that sales of estates 
under section 14 of Act XI of 1859, for the defaults of shares, should be put off 
for so long as three months, as they would probably have to be if certain days 
were fixed, on which alone sales could take place. I am also to add that 
experience shows both that the attendance at revenue sales is good, and that the 
dates are well known beforehand. The Board therefore do not find themselves 
in a position to concur with the Association’s proposal. 


No. 704A. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners for information, and for communi- 
cation to the District OfSoers under them, for theu* information and guidance. 

By order of the Board of Revenue, 

. SLACK, 

Ofn^. Secreiarff. 


Oalcutta ; 

The Uih May, 2396. 
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ROAD-CESS PAPERS. 

The Hon^Ue Babu Giteu Pboshad Sen asked— 

With the same object in view, will the Government be pleased, by 
an executive order, to rule that road-cess papers, showing the annual value of 
estates advertised for sale, form a pari of the sale Records, and a return from 
Registration office, showing the incumbrances on the shares of estates to be 
sold, in cases of sales of shares under section 13 of the Revenue Sale Law, it 
being made one of the conditions of sales that they are nowise to be affected by 
the incorrectness of these returns ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied 

, “ In the opinion of Government it is not desirable to make the rule suggested. 
Any person intending to bay has ample time beforehand to make his own 
enquiries, and if the validity of the sale is not to be affected by the incorrect- 
ness of the returns alluded to, then such returns would be of no practical value.” 

REDEMPTION OF ESTATES. 

The Hon’ble Babu Guru Phoshad Sen asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state what is the number of estates 
that had to be redeemed under section 10 of the Estates Partition Act [Act 
VIII (B.C.) of 1876]? What amount has been received by Government on 
account of these redemptions ? Whether this amount has not been kept separate 
from the ordinary revenue; whether it has been invested; and whether the 
yearly incoiiio from the investment is not more than the annual land revenue 
which Government has lost ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucane replied 

‘‘ It would seem that the section referred to by the Hon’ble Member is 1 1 and 
not 10. In the Annual Land Revenue Administration Report of the Board of 
Revenue, a publication that can be bought by the public, the number of estates 
redeemed up to date, the Government revenue on the same, and the price 
realized, are given. The figures up to the end of 1895-90 are given on page 18 
of the Land Revenue Administration Report for that year, and are as follows ; — 
Numher^f estates ... ... 2,620 

Goveroment revenue ... ... Bs* 1,812 

Price realiied ... ... ... •#* n 87,829 

<‘The amount realised is not kept separate from the ordinary revenue and 

is not invested.” 
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Commissioner of Burdwan, 

[^Bdbu Guru Proshad Sen ; Mr, Bolton; Bobu Surendranath BanerjeeJ] • 
MOTi LAL’S CASE. 

The Hou’blo Babu Guru Pkoshad Sen asked — 

Has the attention of Government been drawn to an article in Ihe Amrita 
Bazar Patrika newspaper, beaded “ The case of Moti Lal,’^ published in the 
issue of that newspaper dated the 9th January, 1897 ? Will the Government 
be pleased to order an enquiry into the truth or otherwise of the statements 
contained in a memorial of Moti Lai, said to have been submitted by him to 
Government, about the conduct and proceedings of Mr. Lyall, the Subdivi- 
sional (^(hcer of Siwan, in connection with‘ this case ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied:-— 

“ The attention of the Government has been drawn to the article referred 
to, and an enquiry has boon made. Tho allegations made against the Subdivi- 
sional Officer in the Memorial submitted to Government by Moti Lai appear 
to be for the most part without foundation, but as charges are still pending 
against the Memorialist for fraud in connection with stamps, the Lieutenant- 
Governor will not for the present pass orders on his petition.” 

ALLEGATIONS AGAINST THE COMMISSIONER OF BURDWAN. 

The Ilon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

{a) Whether the attention of the Government has been called to the letter 

To-^His Honour the Liontenant-Go'oernor of Bengal. quoted ill the margin which hftS been 

May it please Your Honour, — I beg most respect- reproduced in several newspapers, 
fully to tender resignation, under section 27 A (1) of and whether having regard to the 

the Munioipal Act, of my post of Chairman of the allegations made therein, the Govern- 
Kalna Municipality on account of tho unnecessarily , .n > i , » 

har»h«d m.uUing manner with whi«h the Com- “ent Will be pleased to make an 
missioaor of the Burdwan Division, Mr. C. £. Buck- enquiry ftnd State the factS of the 
land, C.I.S., was pleased to treat me daring his in- • jf Government has already 

upeotion of the Municipality on the 6th January, 1897. • j * , 

enquired into the case and passed 

I have the honour to be, Your Honour’s most obe- , -n ^ t 

dient servant. Suriya Harayan Sarbadhikari. Government be 

Chairman of the Kalna Municipality. pleased tO COmmunicate to the Couiioil 

the result of the enquiry and the orders passed ? 



' agaimt (he Oommtenoner of Burdtean^ 

[^Bahu Surendranath JJanerjee ; Mr^ Rieleyf\ 
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* (5) Is it the case that the Municipal Commissioners of Kalua, at a meeting 
held on the 12th January last, recorded a Resolution expressing their deep 

• regret at the resignation of their Chairman, BabuSuriya Narayan Sarbadhikori, 
“ especially,” to quote the words of the Resolution, ‘‘ as the resignation is due 
only to the harsh and insulting treatment received at the hands of the Divi- 
sional Commissioner during his inspection of the Municipal Office,” and that at 
that meeting they further recorded a Resoliftion that the Conmiissiouers as a 
body felt it a deep humiliation at the improper treatment of their Chairman by 
the Divisional Commissioner”? Has the Government received a copy of this 
Resolution which by the terms of the Resolution of the Commissioners was to 
have been forwarded to the Local GTovoniinent through the pro[)or channel ? 
If so* will the Gov 0 inmei\t bo pleased to state what action has been taken 
upon it ? 

The Hon’blo Mr. Risley replied : — 

• 

“ The papers of the case are laid upon the table. Tho Commissioner of 
Burdwan absolutely denies having treated tho Chairman of tho Kalna 3Iunici- 
pality in an ‘ unnecessarily harsh and insulting manner, ^ and tlie Magistrate 
of Burdwan, who was present during the inspection, did not observe anything 
which could be so construed. In his letter of tho 2nd February, Mr. Buckland 
expresses his regret that his criticisms on the iinmicipal administration should 
have been regarded by the Chairman as unduly severe, and gives an assurance 
that nothing personal was intended. It was clearly the Commissioner’s duty to 
point out any sliortcomiiigs in tho municipal administration. This being so, 
the lioutcnant-Goverrior will await a further coraraiinication from tho Chairman 
before accepting liis resignation ” 


No. 105M, dated Chinsura, tho 2iid February, 1897. 

From—O. E. Buckland •Esq., < .i.e., Utfg. Commissioner of tho Burdwan Division, 
To— ‘The Secretary to the Gofemmont of Bengal, Municipal Deportment, 

I HAVE tbe honour to forward, for the orders of Government, a copy of a 
letter, No. 449M, dated 25th — 26th January, 1897, from the Magistrate of 
Burdwan, enclosing a communication from the Chairman of tbe Kalna Munici- 
pality, resigning his appointment as Chairman. 
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2« I absolutely deny that 1 treated the Chairman in an unneoeasari]; 
harsh and insulting manner.” It was my duty, in the course of my inspeotUH^ 
to point out plainly that the collections were bad and that the arrear balance 
were high; also that the arrangements made by the Municipality for presenrm| 
the purity of the water-supply of the town were altogether insufficient. A copj 
of my inspection note, dated the 6th January, 1897, is enclosed. I regrei 
that my criticisms on the municipal administration in these matters should 
have been regarded as they have been by the Chairman, and I am willing to 
assure him that nothing personal was intended. He gave me at the time no 
reason whatever to suppose that his feelings were wounded, either at the office 
or in our walk through the town. 

3. It will be observed that the Magistrate of Burdwan, who was with 
me on the occasion, saw nothing in my remarks to justify the construction 
put upon them by the Chaiiman. 

4. I beg to recommend that the Chairman’s resignation be accepted. 


No. 449M, dated Burdwau, the 26th — 26th January, 1897. 

From— W, Dunbar Bltth, Esq., Magistrate of Burdwan, 

To — The Oommissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I HAVE the honour to forward a copy of letter No. 186 of the 13th instant, from the 
Chairman of the Kelna Municipality, together with a copy of the minutes of a meeting of 
the Commissioners held on the 12th idem, together with the resignation (in original) 
submitted by Babu Surya Narayan Sarvadbikari of his appointment as Chairman of that 
Municipality. 

2. 1 heard you finding faults with the arrears in oolleotions, and also with the absence 
of arrangements for preserving from pollution those tanks which had been nominally set 
aside for the supply of drinking water for the town, but D did not observe anything which 
could be construed into treating the Chairman “in a harsh and insulting manner.” 


Imp/*ction Report on the Kalnq, Municipality^ 

VisiTRD the Ealna Municipality. Babu Surya Narayan Sanradhikari Chairman. He 
is also a medioal practitioner. The drainage sobeme of part of the town has been oaioe 
submitted to the Sanitary Engineer, and returned by him for an opinion as to the area to be 
drained ; it will now be resubmitted very shortly ; no estimate has yet been prepared. I am 
afraid that the Municipality is bent on too ambitious a soheme. The munioipal inodme is 
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about Bs. 8,000 (axohidiiig latrine fees), so that it seems out of the question to go in for a 
drainage scheme oosUng a large sum. A much simpler scheme for letting off by oulvorts 
under roads all the water that collects on the higher land is all that is required. As to the 
burning ghite, I am glad to say that the matter has been settled, as both the burning ghAts 
(1) for the &ir- weather, (2) for the monsoon, are now to be regulated under section 269. 
The other points noticed by Mr. Bourdillon in June, 1896, have been receiving attention. 

I looked into the collections under the head “ Tax on persons and for latrine foes.” A 
statement of the collections, demands and arrears is attached. It is evident that the collec- 
tions are not good and that the arrears are too high. Much greater attention must be paid to 
collecting properly. As to water-supply, I am told that there are five tanks set apart for 
drinking water, named : — 


Baruipara 
K^ssaripara 
Samajdighi • 
Laldighi 
Mandopakhur 


(Municipal.) 

(Ditto.) 

(Burdwan llaj.) 
(Ditto.) 

(Bonode Lai Sen’s.) 


These five tanks are not watched by chaukidars. No prosecutions are over instituted for 
soiling these tanks. It seems to me that the administration of the water-supply is very 
lax, and the Municipality should do much more to preserve the purity of the water. It is 
all nonsense to tell mo that the order of the Municipality that certain tanks ore to bo preserved 
for drinking water is never disobeyed. I saw some of these tanks. The Laldighi looked 
fairly good. The Baruipara tank is very bad. The Samajdiglii is very largo. There was 
much dirt of animals on the Lank. In fact there is no real attempt made to keep the water 
clear. A chaukidar should be appointed for each temk to onforoo the notice prohibiting 
bathing, washing, <?to,, and to keep animals off the bank. The tanks should also bo fenced. 

There are 248 tanks in all, of which 4C are classed as wholesome and 202 as unwhole- 
some. I see nothing to prevent anybody in the municipality from drinking from any 
of these sources of supply if they choose to do so. 

There are two sets of public latrines, and a third has been sanctioned. They are cleared 
by sweepers, and the night-soil removed in carts. The trenching- ground is li mile off. 
There are 16 sweepers in the town altogether. The town was as clean as any I have seen* 
1 spoke also to the Chairman of the importance of preventing the pucka drains from being 
built over by encroachments. No permanent structure over the drains should be allowed, and 
all in existence should be remov&d by due process. If such little ** bridges ” are allowed, 
it becomes impossible to clear the drains properly. 


Kalha; 

6th January^ 1897. 


0. E. BuOKtAND, 
Officiating Comrniuioner. 
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to forward the same to the Local Government for aooeptanoe* A copy of the minutes of 
the proceedings of the Manioipal Oommissioners, passed at a special meeting held on the 12th 
instant, is herewith enclosed. As the Municipal Oommissioners have expressed their willing- 
ness in that meeting that a copy of their proceedings recorded therein should accompany my 
application of resignation to Government, I beg to solicit, on behalf of the Municipal Oommis- 
sioners, that you will be so kind os to forward the enclosed copy of the minutes of the 
proceedings of the said meeting, along with my application of resignation > to the Local 
Government. 


A Special Meeting of the Commissioners of the Kalna Municipality teat held on ISth 

January, 1897. 


pRESENr: 


Babu Mohendra Nath Singh 
„ Aghore Nath Chatterjoe 
„ Ham Lai Mukerjoo 
„ Madhab Chand Mehera 
„ Bidhu Bhiisan Mukerjea 
„ Bunwari Lai Biswas 
„ Nilmoni Mukorjoa 
„ Taradbone Bbnttaoharjee 
,, Durga Chum Ganguly 
Sbeik Babulla 


Vice-Chairman. 


} Members. 


1. The Vico-Ohairraan presided in the absence of the Chairman. 

2. This meeting has been convened at the request of the Chairman, Babu Surjya Narain 
Sorbadhikari, to forward his letter of resignation of his office of Chairman of the Kalna 
Municipality, 

3. Read his resignation letter addressed to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 

4. The Commissioners deeply regret at the resignation of Babu Surjya Narain Sarba- 
dhikari who has been serving this Municipality as its worthy Chairman for a good many 
years with ability, honesty, efficiency, and devotednoas to the satisfaetioa of the public as 
well as of the superior authorities, especialiy as the resignation is due only to the harsh and 
insulting treatment received at the hands of the Divisional Commissioner, Mr. G. £. 
Buokland, c.s., c.i.e., during his inspection of the Municipal Office on the 6th January last. 

5. The Commissioners as a body feel it a deep humiliation at the impro^r tiatftment 
to thair Chairman by the Divisional Commissioner. 
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6. Resolved that a copy of the prooeedings of this meeting be annexed to the 
Chairman's letter of resignation, and that they be sent to the District Magistrate for forward- 
ing them to the Local Government through proper channel. 

Mohbndra Nath Singh,' 

Vice-Chairman^ Presiding. 

Ram Lal Mukerjea. 

Bunwari Lal Biswas. 

Bidhu Bhusan Mukerjea. 

Taradhone Buattacharjek. 

Dubga Churn Ganguly. 

Aghoee Nath Chaiterjeb. 

SuBiK Babulla (in Bengali). 

NiLMONI M.UKERJEA. 

Madhab Chand Mrhera (in Bengali)* 
Dated Kalna, the 10th January, 1897. 

From— SuRJYA Narain Saubadhikari, Chairman of the Kalna Municipality, 

To— His Honour the Lieutonant-Governor of Bengal. 

May it please your Honour — 

I beg most respectfully to tender resignation of my post of Chairman of the E. ^ 
Municipality on account of the unnecessarily harsh and insulting manner with which tn ^ 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.s., c.i.e., was pleased to treat • 
me during hie inspection of the Municipality on the 6th January, 1897. 


MURRAY TRUST BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane presented the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to enlarge the scope of the Charitable Trust created by the Will of the 
late Mrs. Sally Murray, and moved that the Report be taken into consideration. 
He said : — 

The Select Committee met and their report was in circulation and had 
been in the hands of Hon’ble Members for some The Committee had no 

changes to propose in the Bill, and, as I believe there can be no objection 
to its provisions, I now move that the Report be taken into consideration.^’ 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane also moved that the Bill be passed. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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[J/ir. Fmueane; Mr. Ormleg.'] 

PUBLIC demands RECOVEJRY ACT, 1895, AMENDMENT BILL. 

• 

The Hon’Ue Mir. Fipuoane ajao jpreeented ihe Report of the Soleot Com- 
mittee on the Bill to ;amend the Publie Demande Eeoovery Aot, 1(895« fie 
eaid>^ 

<^The Select Committee on numerous oooasions and carefully con- 
sidered the provisions of the Bill. Their Report has only just been circulated, 
and it is proposed at the next meeting to take the clauses of the Bill into 
consideration, and 1 hope that on that occasion the Bill will also bo passed.” 

CHUTIA NAGPDR TENANCY BILL. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Qrimley moved that the Bill to regulate the enhancement 
of rents, the commutation of predial conditions or services, and the registration 
and resumption of intermediate tenures, in parts of Chutia Nagpur be referred 
to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Risley, the Hon^blo Mr. Finucane, the Hon’ble Mr. Wilkins, the Hon’ble 
Mr. A. M. Bose, the Hon’ble Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra Bahadur, theHop’ble 
Mr. M. S. Das and the Mover. He said: — 

I have already given a brief sketch of the land-question in Ohota Nagpur 
from the earliest time when the Kola cleared the jungle and became the first cultiva- 
tors of the soil down to the year 1887, and with your permission, Sir, I will now 
resume the story. In that year the Mundas and Uraons, who had been most 
persistent in memorialising Qovemment, began to withhold payment of rents, 
asserting the existence of a decree which had been granted by the Home 
Qovemment, but suppressed* by the authorities in India, to the effect that they 
were the maliks of the soil and in no way bound to pay rent through any 
intervenor, but direct to Government. This movement soems io have been 
made by members of the German Lutheran Church, who at the same time 
presented a petition to the heads of that Mission requesting their assistanoe 
in support of their clainiB. When the Missionaries declared their inability 
to support them, they took umbrage and threatened to sever their conneotion 
with the Mission, and began to abuse the Missionaries, and went so £sr as 
to accuse them of having, in collusion with the authorities, stolen and seoveted 
the decree. The ringleaders of the movement then proceeded to call meetingi 
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in order to induce the people to secede from the Church, to collect subscrip- 
^ons, and to excite them to take possession of the majhihas land. 

^'The agitation gave much anxiety to the local authorities, but was even- 
tually checked and kept under until the beginning of the cold season of 1889, 
when the unsettled relations between the Kols and their landlords again began 
to attract attention. This time, however, the excitement arose out of the 
action of Roman Catholic converts, who were repoi‘ted to be moving about 
the district in large bands and compelling people to become Christians by 
cutting ofiE their chundi or topknot of hair, as well as by threats of damage 
to their crops. The rapidity with which the so-calldid conversion of vast 
multitudes was effected caused much alarm in the minds of the zamindars, who 
began to fear for their crops as the harvest season was at hand, and some disturb- 
ances took place, and the aid of the Military Police had to be called in and various 
other repressive measures were resorted to. An enquiry was made into the cause 
of the agitation, and the conclusion arrived at by Government was that tl^ spirit of 
antagonism between the landlords andraiyats was so strong and deep-ro^ 1, and 
so generally diffused throughout the district, that there was no prospect of the ^ties 
arriving by themselves at any amicable settlement. The fault of the zamindars Vas 
that of the Dutch— in giving too little and asking too much— while the raiyats in 
some parts were even worse, ignoring the zamindars, refusing to pay rent, declining 
to cultivate the majhihas lands or to render any kind of service, and seeking to 
go back several centuries and revert to a time when Rajas and rents were 
unknown. In order to bring about a modus vivendi between the parties, it 
became necessary to notify to zamindars that they would not be permitted to 
exact labour from their tenants without any limits whatever, and to warn the 
latter of their unreasonable conduct in refusing to Vender service really due ; to 
this end, in my capacity as Commissioner, I issued a Proclamation drawing 
general attention to the custom of the country as recognised by Government 
and the Courts, and warning zamindars of the penal consequence of forcibly 
exacting labour in excess of the amount prescribed by custom, and urging the 
raiyats to perform their customary tasks willingly and ungrudgingly. An 
officer was also deputed to make enquiries in certain of the villages in the dis- 
affected parts, as to the character and extent of these disputes, but these 
measures, though effectual in restoring order and in showing both parties that 
their claims were receiving attention, could not be expect^ to have a last^ing 
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result In tbe meanwhiloi I was in correspondence with Govemment as to the 
best means of bringing about a better understanding between landlord and 
tenant T will not weary the Council by reciting the details of that correspond- 
ence, but the conclusion arrived at, with the concurrence of the Government of 
India, was that the object in view might be attained by extending the Bengal 
Tenancy Act to Chota Nagpur and giving Government the power of ordering 
commutation of services whenever it considered that the adoption of such 
a course would be calculated to avert serious dispute. 

The existing disputes chiefly fall under three heads — 

(1) The assessment of rent on eitess lands, that is, certain lands which the 
holders have somehow managed to retain possession of without payment of rent 
after failing to prove a bhuinhari title ; 

(2) the enhancement of rents paid by the tenants ; and 

(3) the exaction of excessive service and rakumats by the zamindar. The 
settlement of the hrst two classes of disputes will be much facilitated by 
the introduction of the Bengal Tenancy Act into Chota Nagpur, while, as 
regards the last, the main object of the present Bill is the preparation of 
a record of the predial services and conditions rendered by the tenants 
and their commutation into money rents when found necessary for the 
preservation of the peace of the country. The landlords mostly favour the 
system of services and cesses, and the raiyats are not opposed to it when they 
are on good terms with their zamindars. There is therefore no need for 
interference when the parties can arrange their differences amicably among 
themselves. It is not proposed, then, to make commutation absolutely obli- 
gatory, but only where the parties have recourse to the authorities to settle 
their disputes, or where the disputes are likely to induce a breach of the 
peace. This is provided for in Chapter III of the Bill. It may at first sight 
appear that the provisions of this Chapter trench on those of Chapter X of the 
Tenancy Act, and that two eoncurrent procedures will, if this Bill be adopted^ 
be provided for the same object; but this is not strictly correct: for whereas 
Chapter X of the Tenancy Act requires a survey to precede the record of rights, 
a survey is not indispensable under Chapter III. Where there has already been 
a regular survey, as in the Kbalsa villages of the Chota Nagpm estate in the 
Lohardaga district, in the Barkagarh ^tate in the same district, and in the Dhan- 
war estate in Hazaribagb, a fresh measurement will be unnecessary. It will 
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equally not be required where there is no difference of opinion between 
the zamindar and the raiyats as to the quantity of land held, whether 
such quantity is expressed in bighas or acres, or in the local standard 
of annas, powas, khuris, or kats. As to the rates, conditions, and pre- 
dial services, the Revenue Officer can certainly ascertain and enter these in 
the record without measuring the land. It would undoubtedly be an advantage 
to havo a survey before a record is made, but the survey would often entail a 
heavy cost, and it must be borne in mind that in Chota Nagpur the zamindars 
and tenants are comparatively very poor, and that few of them would be able 
to afford the expenditure. The record of existing rents is indispensable, 
because it is , . in the Bill that in commuting predial conditions and 

services, the Revenue Officer shall limit the money value of them to one-fourth 
the existing rent paid by each tenant concerned, a limit of tliis kind being 
naoessary ip order to prevent the incidence of commutation falling heavily on 
raiyats with small rentals. Where there are chronic disputes as to the existing 
rents, while it will be the duty of the Revenue Officer to do his best to 
ascertain and record what those rents are, it is not necessary to make any 
provision in the Bill for the determination of new, fair and equitable rents. 
Where such a course is found necessary, the provisions of the Tenancy ,Act 
should be followed. In the present Act a distinction is maintained between 
executive proceedings and suits, appeals in the former being dealt with 
by Revenue Officers, and in the latter by Judicial Officers, and it has 
been thought necessary to preserve a like distinction as regards the pro- 
ceedings under this Chapter. While ordinarily an appeal will lie to the 
Commissioner, and b(^th the Commissioner and the Board have powers pf 
revision, the Bill provides that, where any question of title or status or right of 
possession to land is at issue, an appeal shall lie from the order of the 
Commissioner to the High Court. Section 10 of the Bill provides for the defray- 
ing of the costs of commutation proceedings and follows section 114 of the 
Tenancy Act, with the difference that it authorises the Revenue Officer to 
require a deposit in advance from the person applying for commutation. 

Chapter II of the Bill is a reproduction with a slight modification of 
sections 19 and 20 of the present Act, which prescribe the incidents as regards 
liability to enhancement of certain tenures peculiar to Chota Nagpur* The 
holders of hkunikaii tenures are men whose ancestors by their own 
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exertions oleaeed the forest by cutting away the khunt or stumps of trees, 
and brought the land into cultivation. Korkar, which is abo known by the 
other terms mentioned in seQjbion 5, is low rice land which has been prepared 
from high land by the expenditure of much labour. All these lands have special 
privileges as regards liability to enhancement of rent. Take Korkar for ins* 
tance. The rent cannot be enhanced except under the terms of a written con- 
tract, or in accordance with the custom of the village. But in practice it is 
difficult to prove what the general custom of a village is, and therefoi’e it is 
proposed to alter the law by providing that, where the custom cannot be 
ascertained in a particular village, the custom in the neighbouring village may 
be considered. 

“Chapter IV* relates to the registration and resumption of intermediate 
tenures, which are defined in Cliapter I to mean a dependent taluk, and any 
other permanent os heritable interest in land intermediate between the 
zamindar and the cultivator and to include a resumable tenure. A definition 
is given of a * resumable tenure ’ so as to include a large class of tenures peculiar 
to Chota Nagpur, which owe their origin to grants made by the Rajas, and which 
are held conditionally on the survival of a male heir of the original grantee. 
The Chapter has been added to the Bill with a view to remove difficulties 
under which zamindars and tenure-holders in Chota Nagpur both labour. 
The matter is somewhat complicated, but it may serve to elucidate it if I 
quote from a description of this Chapter which I gave as Commissioner in a 
letter addressed to G-overnment. 

“The zamindar requires that all transfers of under-tenures within bis zamin- 
dari should be registered in his sarishta, so that he may have no difficulty in 
finding out the person who is responsible to him for the rent of the under- 
tenure, Section 34 of Act I (B.C.) of 1879 arms him with a very efficacious 
method of enforcing registration of transfers by succession or inheritance. This 
section can be taken advantage of by any one obtaining possession of a taluk or 
tenure by succession or inheritance only, be the taluk or tenure one saleable 
under section 123 or one in which the right and interests only of the tenure* 
holder are saleable under section 124. Section 35 would seem to indicate that 
the transfer by private sale of a transferable tenure or taluk, saleable absolutely 
under section 123, can also be registered under section 34 ; but in the case of 
held conditionally on the survival of male heirs of the original grantees^ 
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IraiiBfer by private sale cannot be registered under sections 34 and 35| evj&n if 
file transferees be willing to have their names registered, unless the zamindar 
f hooses to do so oh receipt of a large bonus in the shape of a Balami^ Again, 
while mukarrari and other permanent tenures, which are saleable under 
section 123, when sold for arrears of rent, are sold free of all encumbrances 
r:reated by the tenure-holder, the effect of the existing law is that jagirs and 
other tenures which are held conditionally on the survival of male heirs of the 
original grantees, and which are admittedly of an inferior status when they fall 
into arrears, cannot be sold free of all encumbrances by the grantees or their 
male heirs. In such tenures only the rights and interests of the grantees or 
tljoir male heirs are saleable. The result of this anomaly is that, while a zamin- 
dar can, under the existing law in Chota Nagpur, very easily recover 
arrears of rent due by a permanent transferable tenure, by putting it up to 
sale in execution of a decree for arrears of rent, and selling it free of all en- 
cumbrances created by the tenure-holder, he has no such means of recovering 
his arrears from the holders of tenures held conditionally on the survival of 
nmie heirs, for it very often happens that, knowing the defect in the existing 
law, the grantees or their male heirs let out their tenures in sub-lease or 
mortgage, reserving only a nominal rent, which is often less than the rent they 
have to pay to the superior landlord. For instance. A, the jagirdar of a 
tenure, has to pay an annual rent of Rs. 100 to his superior zamindar, but he 
lets out his whole tenure either in mukarari or zaripeshgi for a nominal rent of 
Rs. 5 to B. B enjoys the rents and profits derived from the tenure and pays 
only Rs. 6 per annum to A. But A defaults in paying the Rs, 100 payable 
to his superior landlord. The superior landlord sues A and obtains a decree 
against him and puts up his tenure to sale under section 124 of Act I (B.C.) 
of 1879. No one comes forward to purchase the tenure, for it is only the 
rights and interests of A which can be sold under that section, and the 
purchase of these means the acquisition of the right of receiving Rs. 5 
per annum from B, with a liability of paying Rs. 100 per annum to the 
superior landlord. To remove this anomaly in < the rules framed for carrying 
on the sale of the rights and interests of an under-tenure-holder of the 
class referred to in section J24 of Act I (B.C.) of 1879, under instructions 
of the Board of Revenue, provision was made for making B, or any other 
Bub-tenure-holder under him, a party the suit to be instituted by the 
zamindur for the recovery of the rents due to him from A. It was held that 
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when seotaon 124 authorised the sale of the right and title of any person in 
the tenure, the rights and interests of any subordinate tenure-holder under 
A can be sold under that section, but that, in order to enable the zamindar to 
effect such sale, it is essential that he should make all such sub-tenure-bolders 
parties to the suit to be instituted by him against A. The High Court 
of Calcutta, however, has held that such a procedure is perfectly illegal and 
is not authorized by law. 

• «««♦«# 

A purchaser can be easily ousted from his holding in the event of a 
collusion between the zamindar and the original jagirdar or his mede heirs. 
The purchaser has no right to apply for the registration of his name in the 
zamfndaris sarishta, neither does the Ssamindar consider it safe on his part to 
admit him to registratiojq, for, by doing so, he endangers his right of resump- 
tion in the event of a failure of the male heirs of the original grantees. After 
having once parted with their interests, the original grantees or their heirs 
cease to have any interest in having their names registered in the event 
of succession or inheritance in their families, and if the zamindar can 
induce the heirs of the original grantees to sit idle and keep themselves away, 
the zamindar can very easily obtain khas possession of the tenure. The 
power given by section 34 of Act L(B.C.) of 1879 is a tremendous lever in the 
.hands of the zamindar, and can be exercised in a way which can cause ruin to 
the purchaser of a tenure. The object of Chapter IV of the proposed Bill is to 
remove the difficulty which the zamindar now labours under in the matter of the 
recovery of his rents, and at the same time to save purchasers from the inevit- 
able ruin which awaits them whenever there is a succession in the families of the 
original grantees and the heirs of the latter are bought off by the zamindar. It 
will make all tenures held conditionally on the survival of male heirs of the ori- 
ginal grantees freely transferable, as any other permanent under-tenure saleable 
under section 123 of Act I (B.C.) of 1879, and will give the purchasers the privi- 
lege of having their names registered in the zamindar’s sarishta and of enjoying 
their tenures so long as therp are male heirs of the original grantees, aod so 
long as they pay the rents duo to the zamindar with regularity, and at the 
same time of preserving the zamindaris right of resumption on failure of male 
heirs of the original grantees intact. 

<< With this explanation of the provirions of the Bill, 1 beg to move that it 
be referred to a Select Committee.” 
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The Hon^ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen said I do not understand why 
it should be necessary for the Government to take more powers under this Bill, 
Ordinarily parties have got the right to move for commutation of services under 
section 7. It is not the case that the raiyats in Chutia Nagpur are very weak 
and unable to defend their rights. From the Hon’ble Member’s own statement 
it appears that the Missionaries have taken the raiyats by the hand and are 
fostering a spirit of independence among them and reviving the traditions of 
olden times when each person was in a manner the proprietor of the soil which 
he cultivated, and have encouraged aspirations which are not likely to be re- 
alised, and, further, it appears that all the Missions in Chutia Nagpur — the 
Anglican, the German Lutheran, and the Roman Catholic — are supporting the 
cause of these Kola. If therefore they thought that commutations would be 
advantageous to them, they would move for it of theipselves. I do not there- 
fore understand why it is necessary to take further powers under section 8 
of this Bill.^’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. 8. Das said: — '‘As the Bill is going before a Select 
Committee, they will consider the point which has been raised by the 
Hon’ble Member. I understand that there may be cases in which it may be 
necessary to exercise such a power in the interests both of zamindars and tenants. 
But as the learned Advocate-General is here, I would ask whether the provisions 
of section 14 can legally find a place in this Bill : whether this Legislature has 
the power to take away the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul said: — " As this Bill is to be referred to 
a Select Committee of which 1 am to be a member, the question can be considered 
there. I am not prepared to give an opinion at once.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley said: — "The Hon’ble Member who spoke last but 
one has challenged the right of the Government to intervene between zamindars 
and raiyats in respect of the commutation of predial conditions or services. 
Having some personal experience in the Chutia Nagpur Division, I can say with 
confidence that if there is one place in the worl4 where it is necessary to resort 
to legislation to give a right of intervention in such cases, it is in Chutia Nagpur, 
where you have a class of raiyats who possess a power of combination 
and are well able to take care of themselves; and they have been in the past, 
though 1 hope not in the future, to some extent supported by the missionaries. 
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If the parties would by combined action come to a settlement, there may be 
no reason for the Government to exercise the power hoi*o proposed to be given. 
A further reason is that in all the districts of that division the arrangements 
relating to land are in a state which can only bo described as closely approach- 
ing to chaos, I know of estates in which there is absolutely no system cf land 
registration, and the unit upon which rent is ascertained is not the bigha or 
the acre, but by the maund of seed : the people paid their rents in maunds of 
paddy or other produce. In my memory in certain groups of villages the 
area of land represented by this arbitrary seed unit varied from 7 to 35 bighas, 
and the mere fact of the existence of such a state of things is conclusive proof 
of the necessity ioi a power of interference to settle disputes which in that 
parf of the country often end in actual bloodshed.” 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Grimley said:— I have only one word to add, I pointed 
out on the very first occasion on which I explained the objects and reasons 
of this Bill, that section 25 of the existing Act I (B.C.) of 1879, which provides 
for the voluntary commutation of predial conditions or services, is not 
found sufficient where there are serious disputes between the parties, and that 
it was decided after duo consideration to allow the Government to intorveno 
.whenever they find it necessary to do so in order to preserve the peace of the 
country. That is the only reason why it is proposed to give this power.” 

The Uon’blo the President said It is only necessary for me to 
say, with reference to the observation which fell from the lion’ bio Mr. Das 
as to the power of this Council to touch the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, 
that this Bill has been introduced with the sanction of the Government 
of India, and is therefore quite within the powers of this Council.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 27th instant. 


F. G. WJGLEY, 

Calcutta ; \ Offg. Asst. Secy, to the Oovt. of Bengal, 

The Srd March, 1897. \ Legislative Department 

Seg. No. 1027G^— 800—4-8-9T. 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant- Oovernor of Bengal^ 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulationt under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts^ 1861 and 1892. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 27th Fobruaryi 
1897. 

Sttsent: 

The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Rislet, c.i.e.. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Ilon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble C. E. Buckland, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane. 

The Hon’ble C, W. Bolton. 

The Hon’ble W. H. ’Grimley. 

The Hon’ble J. G. H. Glass, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble C. A. Wilkins. 

The Hon’blo Surendranath Banerjee, 

The Hon’ble A. M. Bose. 

The Hon’blo Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Guru Proshad Sen. 

The Hon’ble M, S, Das. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyab Shah. 

"public demands recovery act, 1895, AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to amend the Public Demands Recovery Act, 1895, bo taken 
into consideration. 

The jpiotion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane also moved that the clauses of the Bill bo 
considered for settlement in the form recommended by the Select Committee. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said The Report has been in the hands of 
Hon’ble Members for some time, and I hope it sufficiently explains what we 
have done. 

When introducing this Bill I stated that the sole object of it was to correct 
certain clerical errors and to supply certain omissions which ha^ inadver- 
tently occurred in the Act of 1895, so as to give effect to the intention of 
the framers of that Act. It was then proposed that instead of a small amending 
Bill an altogether new Bill should be introduced embodying all the provisions 
of the law for recovery of public demands, and in reply to that proposal, I said 
that the object and intention of this Bill was not to re-open discussion on the 
substantive law, or to make a new law on the subject, bijit merely to give effect 
to the intention of the existing law. 

should not have thought it necessary to occupy the time of the Council 
by entering into an explanation of the details of the manner in which we propose 
to effect the object of the Bill, or to say anything on the present occasion 
more than to make a formal motion, were it not that J see a formidable number 
of amendments on the list of business which seem to me to be based on a 
misapprehension of the scope of this Bill and to be entirely inconsistent with its 
principle, and therefore, as I shall presently submit, out of order. 

My object in doing so is not to stifle discussion, for all but one of 
the questions which it is proposed to raise now in an irregular manner, were 
fully discussed when the Act was under consideration ; conclusions were deli- 
berately come to on them, and it would be obviously most inconvenint and 
contrary to precedent, when a small Bill is introduced amending an existing 
Act, with a view to correct clerical mistakes, to permit the whole of the Act 
to be brought again under consideration. All that would result from allowing 
a procedure of this kind would bo wanton waste of the time of the Council. 
The very same arguments would be advanced and refuted as were advanced 
and refuted less than two years ago (when the 'personnel, of the non-official 
elements of the Council, was very much the same as it now is), and with the 
same results. 

think I may appeal to the Hon’ble the Advocate-General, tlj^Jpdest and 
most experienced Member of this Council, and ask if this view be obweet. ■ If it 
be then the only amendment on the Bill as settled by the Select Committee in the 
long list of amendments before us — is the first amendment proposed by the 
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Hon’ble Guru Proshad Son. That amendment would, if carried, have the effect 
of omitting clauses (c) and {/} of section 6 of the Bill. These clauses are new 
and of little importance. By them it is proposed to make the certificate 
procedure applicable to the recovery of pleaders’ and mukhtcars’ fees and costa 
Vhen awarded by Bevenuo Officers under any law or rule having the force of 
law, in revenue proceedings before these officers, and where the award is final. 
Under the law as it stands the fees and costs in such cases, if not voluntarily 
paid, can be recovered only by suit in a Civil Court. The Select Committee 
were of opinion that the Certificate Procedure should obviously apply in these 
cases, and thought that it was only by an oversight that it had not been made 
applicable before. I admit that the clauses are new and so far inconsistent with 
the principle of*the Bill. If they are not unanimously accepted, I am prepared 
to withdraw them. 

“ I hope in light of this explanation that all the amendments will be with- 
drawn, and that the Bill will bo at once passed. 

If the amendments are pressed, I shall submit in respect of each of 
them seriatim that it is out of order and have to give my reasons.” 

The Ilon’ble the President said I may say at once in connection with 
this Bill that I cannot allow the substantive law which was settled so recently to 
be re-opened. It is entirely out of order, as the Hon’ bio Mr. Finucane rightly 
submitted, that we should travel again over the whole ground of the discussion 
which took place before. This Bill was introduced for certain definite limited 
purposes, and we have not the consent of the Government of India to re-opon 
legislation which was settled so short a time ago and which has received the 
sanction, of the Viceroy and is the settled law of the land. I hold, therefore, 
that unless it can be shown that the amendments which are on the notice paper 
deal with ijew matters which have been introduced by the Select Committee, 
they are out of order, and I cannot allow them to be discussed. If any 
Hon’bli9„Member can show that any particular amendment of bis does not fall 
withi%!i||i^ acope of thf bar which I feel bound, as a matter of order, to place 
over proposals, I shall be prepared to consider it; but anything which 
atteu 9 |^^to re-open tke^ substantive law as it stands cannot be considered 
ataU.” 
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The Hon’ble Babu Subendranath Banerjee said : — I desire, with yoar 
Honour^s permission, to point out that, although the Hon’ble Member in charge 
of the Bill has observed that the Bill as it was introduced was intended to be 
a non-contentious Bill, merely giving efEect to the intentions of the existing 
law, yet matters which are altogether outside the scope of a mere amending 
Act which only seeks to rectify clerical errors have found their way into 
the Bill. That being so, it strikes me, with all deference to the ruling of 

the chair, that wa might perhaps travel outside the limits imposed upon us 

by the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane in his opening speech. With reference to 
precedents, I wish to point out that when the Bill to amend the Bengal 
Municipal Act was introduced, we were permitted to deal with sections of the 
Act which were referred to in the Bill as it was introduced, and sometimes 

even with sections which wore not so referred to, and I think we ought to 

be permitted to follow the principle laid down by that precedent, and at 
any rate to deal with sections in the Publio Demands Recovery Act which are 
included in this Bill.” 

The Hon’ble the President said:— I have no doubt whatever as to the 
Hon’ble Babu Surondranath Banerjeo’s particular amendment, because it 
would be re-opening a cardinal question which has been carefully discussed 
before. It is not an amendment upon any provision which has been intro- 
duced by the Select Committee. I am not, however, quite clear as to some of 
the amendments standing in the name of the Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen said: — ‘‘I am not particularly 
anxious to press my first amendment. I put it on the notice paper simply to 
show how the Select Committee in their report have gone beyond the terms of 
the reference. When this Bill was introduced into Council it was what the 
outside public called a ‘‘tinkering Bill,” a measure which the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill characterised as a very small one— non-con. 
tentious measure in which no question of principle was involved. But I submit 
that the clauses (c) and (<^), which were proposed by section 6 of the Bil|i to be 
inserted in section 7 of the Act, do involve questions of principle. 
sums awarded as compensation are made recoverable under the proiWblts of 
the Public Demands Recovery Act. I have to remind the Council tfaal though 
compensations are made recoverable under the Revenue Sale Laws, in the event 
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of a sale being cancelled even when Act VII (B C.) of 1868, introducing for the 
first time the Certificate Procedi^re, awards of compensation in sale cases under 
the Act were not made recoverable. X Since 186S about thirty years had elapsed, 
and during the whole of that period the want has not been felt of a summary 
power for the recovery of such compensation. It is, liowovcr, now for the 
first time proposed to supplement the alleged defect in the law of 1868. This 
is certainly open to the remark that it is perfectly new to the principle of the 
Bill. As, however, I am not entitled, under your Honopr’s ruling, to move 
any of the other amendments of which I have given notice, and which I consider 
to be much mqre important, I think I may as well withdraw my amendment 

No. 1 to omit the new iilausos.” 

• 

The Hon’ble THE Peesident said:— This is, as the Ilon’blo Babu Guru 
Proahad Sen says, a tinkering Bill, and I think it was open to the Select 
Committee to do any additional tinkering which may have appeared necessary 
to them in the further examination of the law. It was not open to them to 
introduce any substantive legislation ; but it was open to them to supply any 
defect or omission tliat they may have discovered, and in this respect I think 
it is open to the Hon’blo Member, if he desires to press it, to move his first 
amendment, which is a perfectly legitimate one. If he desires to argue this 
amendment, I have not the least objoction.^^ 

The llon’ble Mr. Finucane said:— “I understand the Hon'ble Member has 
no objection to these provisions on the merits, and that ho is willing to with- 
draw his amendment No. 1 with regard to them,^* 

The Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen asked if the President would permit 
him to move his amendment No. 9, which was also an addition and which stood 
thus : — 

“ Section 6 qf the Bill—li the above amondmonts numbered (1) to (6) be lost, that the 
following danse be added to the proposed new section 7 of the Act, namely : — 

‘ {j) any arrears of rent or cesi due to a registered proprietor with regard to lands in an 
fwtate which has been surveyed and settled under the Bengal Tenancy Act, and the records 
kept up and mutations registered.’ ” 

The Hon’ble the President said:— The amendment No. 9 is not a 
tinkering amendment. It opens up a very large question of piinciple. An 
ent||ely new Bill would have to be introduced after leave obtained.” 
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The Hon’blo Sir Charles Paul said: — Permit me to point out that the 
Public Demands Recovery Act is rather in alleviation of the subject. If that 
Act was not passed, Government demands couIS be levied in a much more 
summary way ; therefore that Act is in derogation of the rights of the Crown. 
The principle of the Act has been extended to Wards’ Estates. To extend these 
provisions to demands in zamindars’ estates would need the introduction of 
a separate Bill.” 

The Hon’ble the President having declared the following amendments of 
the Hon’ble Babu Surondranath Banorjee to be out of order, they were not 
brought forward : — 

(^)- Section G. — That clause {h) in section 6 of the Bill be omitted. 

{2). That corresponding changes be made in all sections 6f the Bill which 
refer to the aforesaid clause. 

The Hon’ble the President having also declared the following amendments 
of the Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen to be out of order, they were not 
proposed : — 

{1), Section 6 of the Bill. — That the now clauses [c) and [e) which it is pro- 
posed to insert in section 7 of the Act be omitted. 

{2). Section 6 of the Bill. — That clause {h) and sub-section {2) of the pro- 
posed now section 7 of the Act be omitted. 

(5). Section 6 of the Bill. — That the proviso appearing after clause {h) of 
the proposed now section 7 of the Act be placed after clause {g) of that section. 

(^)- Section 6 of the That the words or any Local Authority ” in 

clause (i) of the proposed new section 7 of the Act be omitted. 

(5) . Section 7 of the Bill. — That the words from ‘^in the case specified in 
clause (//) of the said section ” to the said Local Authority shall be deemed to 
bo the decree-holder ” be omitted. 

(6) . Section 8 [1) of the Bill. — That the words from ‘‘or to a Local Autho- 
rity ” to “ as the case may be ” be omitted. 

(7) . If the above amendments be lost, that the words “ and there shall be 
payable in respect thereof a court-fee of the same amount as is payable under 
the Coui’t-fees Act for the time being in force in respect of a plaint for the 
recovery of a sum of money equal to that stated in such requisition,” in Section 
9 (2) of the Act, be repealed. ^ 
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(.9). If the last foregoing amendment be carried, that the words together 
with the cost of any court-fee paid in respect of such requisition under sub- 
section {B) of this section,” in section 9(5) of the Act, bo repealed. 

(0). Section 6 of the BiU, — If the above amendments numbered (f) to (5) 
be lost, tha4 the following clause be added to the proposed now section 7 of the 
Act, namely : — 

** (7) any arrears of rent or cess due to a registered proprietor with regard 
to lands in an estate which has been surveyed and settled under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, and the records kept up and mutations registered.” 

[10), Section IB of the Bill , — That the words “ one-twentieth ” or the words 
fiv^ be substituted for the words “one-tenth” in clause (ft) of the 
proposed new section 21 of the Act [corresponding with clause (ft) of the existing 
section 19 of the Act.] 

(fl). Section 16 of the That the following portion of this section bo 

omitted, namely 

“the words ‘Local Authority, Manager or Revenue Authority^ shall be, and 
be deemed to have always boon, substituted for the words ‘ other than a Certi- 
ficate Officer, or from a manager appointed by the Court of Wards.’ ” 

[12), Section 17 of t/ic Dill. — That, instead of inserting the words “ or as 
the case may bo ” in Form No. 2 in the Schedule to the Act, the words “ or to 
A, B, a Ward of Court, or a minor, or a lunatic, by his next friend C. D.” in 
that Form should be repealed. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Finucane then moved that the Bill, as amended, be 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 20th March, 1897. 


Calcutta ; 

fhe BBnd March, 1897, 



F. G. WIGLEY, 

Ofg. Asst, Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Legishim Dept, 


A«g. Mo, 




AJniraet of ih$ Froceedingo of the Council of the Lieutenant* Qoeernor of Bengal^ 
aeeemhled for the purpoee of making Lam and Eegulaiione under the provteioni 
of the Indian Councils Acts^ 1861 and 1892. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 20th Mardi| 

1807. # 

The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.8.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, R.c.i.e,, Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Qati Banerjea, Bahadur, c,lk. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, cj.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’blo C. A. Wilkins. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra, Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Guru Pkoshad Sen. 

The Hon’blo M. S. Dab. 

The Hon’blo A. H. Wallis, 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah. 

PROVINCIAL SERVICE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

I have the honour to call attention to the fact that in the North- 
Western Provinces there are eight members of the Provincial Service, who hold 
substantively or officiate in posts which are ordinarily reserved for the Civil 
Service, India, listed as open to the Provincial Service. Is it the case that 
in Bengal there is only one member of the Provincial Service who holds an 
appointment ordinarily reserved for the Covenanted Service, viz., that of Dis- 
trict Magistrate; and he, too, Vtr. Batabyal, was originally a member of the 
Statutory Service, and has elected the Provincial Smrice? Having regard to 
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the all-but-total exclusion of members of the Proviucial Service from the posts 
listed as open to the members of that scrvico, will the Government be pleased 
to take such stops as to the Government may seem with a view to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Public Service Commission in that behalf ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

m 

The Hon’ble Member asked a similar question on the 22nd July, 1893, 
which was answered by the Hon’blo Mr. Cotton. It was then explained, and 
the explanation still applies, that the effect of the notification of this Govern- 
ment published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 5th April of that year, specifying 
the posts ordinarily reserved for the Civil Service of Iddia to which Members 
of the Provincial Service can be properly appointed, was qualified by para- 
graph 6 of the Resolution of the Government of India, No. i^l^C. Rev., dated 
the 21st April 1892, which declared that until all the existing Statutory Civil 
Servants were provided for either by promotion or by amalgamation with 
the new Provincial Service, and until the prior claims of officers of the Civil 
Service of India and Commissions had boon satisfied, the twenty posts 
thrown open to members of the Provincial Service could not be brought into 
the general cadre of that service. In filling up the vacancies which have since 
occurred these orders of the Government of India have been adhered to; 
and only one vacancy in the superior appointments has fallen to the Provincial 
Service, to which Mr. Batabyal was appointed. There are eleven Statutory 
Civilians, and the majority of them must still be provided with substantive 
superior appointments before the number of members of the Provincial Service 
in these posts can be increased. 

The Civil List of the North-Western Proviroes and Oudh for the present 
quarter shows five and not eight members of the Provincial Service occupying 
posts ordinarily reserved for the Civil Service of India,” 

SOUTH SUBURBAN MUNICIPALITY. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surbndranath Banerjee asked — 

(a) With reference to the Government Notification published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 28th October last, regarding the sub-division of the 
present South Suburban Municipality, is the Government aware that such a 
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sub-division is at variance with the boundaries, as set forth in the Resolution of 
the Commissioners of the aforesaid Municipality, dated the 4th February, 1896, 
upon which the Qovernment has taken action, and which runs as follows: — 

“ That the municipality be divided into two parts following the Diamond Harbour Hood, 
BB the oommon boundary of the two munioipahtieB.*' 

(J) Is the Government aware that the Resolution has the approval of the 
Commissioner of the Division and of the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton when he was 
District Magistrate of the 24-Parganas ? 

(o) Is it not the case that under section 9 of the Bengal Municipal Act, 
the Government can only take action in any matter affecting the sub-division 
of a municipality on the recommendation of the Commissioners at a meeting, 
and is therefore d fortiori bound by the terms of the recommendation ? 

(d) Is it not the case that the sub-division, as proposed in the Govern- 
ment Notification, takes away from the South Suburban Municipality the 
richest and the most populous wards and the only dispensary situated in the 
Municipality ? 

(e) Is the Government aware that the sub-division of the municipality, as 
proposed by the Government, is strongly opposed to local feeling, and that 
the Commissioners and the rate-payers have submitted memorials against the 
proposed sub-dirision ? 

(/) Having regard to all these considerations, will the Government be 
pleased to re-considcr the matter and issue a Notification in accordance with the 
terms of the recommendation of the Commissioners ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied : — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is advised that Government is not bound by 
the specification of boundaries annexed to the Resolution of the Commissioners, 
and can proceed to subdivide the* Municipality in the manner that appears 
most likely to conduce to good administration. The subdivision now proposed 
is the one best suited to the present (circumstances of the Municipality ; it has 
been duly notified, and no valid objections have been received. The Lieuten* 
ant-Qovernor is not prepared to re-consider the matter.” 
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The Hon’ble Babu Suuendranath Banebjee asked- 


1 have the honour to call attention to the remarks quoted in the mar- 
gin made by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Bourdillon, then 
Financial Secretary to 
the Government, and to 
enquire whether, having 
regard to the fact that 
the budget is submitted 
for the consideration of 
the Supreme Government 
on the 10th March or 
thereabouts, it would not 
be possible to lay the budget before this Council before it is sent to the 
Government of India for final approval, with the remarks of Members of 
Council thereon, for the consideration of the Supreme Government ? 


These budgets (Proyincial budgets), after a careful exanimation 
by the Financial Department and the Secretaries of the Departments 
which hare administrative control in each case, are compiled and 
forwarded to the Government of India, as a whole on the 15tb J anu* 
ary, through the Accountant.General, who, by that time, has before 
him the actual figures for nine months. Soon after the close of 
February, the actuals for two more months, or eleven in all, are 
available, and on or about the 10th of March, a final Tevised estimate 
for the expiring year, together with a final forecast for the year 
beginning on the 1st of April, are laid before the Government of India, 
for approval and for incorporation in the great Imperial budget 
for the whole of India {vide Council Proceedings of the SJst March, 
1894). 


The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied: — 

Under the orders of the Government of India, the Financial statement 
of a Local Government cannot be presented to, or discussed by, the local Legis- 
lative Council until it has received the sanction of the Government of India.” 


PROVINCIAL CONTRACTS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath BANERJER,asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state (1) the total sum which the 
Government of Bengal has obtained from the Provincial contracts, owing to 
the normal expansion of the Revenue over and/,above the contract figure, that 
is to say the amount expected to be realized to meet the expenditure; (2) the 
total sum which the Government of Bengal would have obtained if the 
contract of 1877 had been in force ; (3) the total appropriations of the Govern- 
ment of India over and above the sums to which the Government of India 
was entitled under the contracts ? Have these sums been restored? 
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The Hon’bk Mr. Risley replied : — 

The Hon’ble Member will find the information which he requires in the 
Financial statement of 1st April, 1893, and the Financial Resolution of 10th 
October, 1896.” 


FAMINE RELIEF WORKS IN BIHAR. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surekdbanath Banerjee asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to give the names and salaries of 
Supergitendents and Assistant Superintendents employed upon relief works 
in the affected tracts in Bihar ? 

The HonHble Babu Guru Prosuad Sen asked — 

Will it please Government to place |on the table a list of persons, not 
being Government servants, who have been specially appointed for the purpose 
of Famine Relief in the afflicted districts of North Gangetic Bihar, as charge 
Superintendents and Assistant charge Superintendents, with their respective 
salaries and allowances ? 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Finucane replied: — 

“ The Statement called for by the Han’ble Members is laid on the table.” 


Superitttendenis and Assistant Superxniendents on Famine Relief Works in the Patna 

Dtmion. 


A.— Non-Official— 


District Shahahad — 


Mr. G. 0. B. Birch 
„ D. Smith 

District Saran^ 

Mr. W. 0. Leing 




Fay. 

Uono allowanca. 

Total. 


- 

Hs. 


Es. 


Es. 


... 

200 


100 

sx 

300 

... 

... 

200 

+ 

100 

= 

300 



200 


100 

a. 

800 
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Dietriot Champaran^ 


Mr. 0. Still ( 
„ J. Finzel I 
n. Ohristian 

Dktriot 2lu%cfffarpwr — 

Mr. 0. 0. Clare 
,, J. O. Orozier 

A. . E. Gibson 

B. E. liomax 
„ H. B. Wiloox 

Dutriet Barhhanga^ 

Mr. J. Burton 
„ C. J. Wrigbt 
„ W. E. Davies 

C. A. Manson 
„ H.E. Wild 

„ 0. Kelly 





Horto allowsDO*. 

TM.1. 



Bs. 

Bs. 


Be. 

••• 


600 

+ 100 

as 

700 

••• 

••• 

800 

+ 100 

as 

400 


% 


• •• 


300 

4 - 

100 


400 

• •• 


300 

+ 

100 

= 

400 

• •• 


800 

4- 

100 

as 

400 

• •• 


300 

4 - 

100 

SS 

400 



200 

4- 

100 

as 

300 


• •a. 

••• 

800 

+‘ 

100, 

S 

400 


aaa 

800 

-f 

100 

=a 

400 


• •• 

200 

4- 

100 

s 

300 

• •• 

••• 

200 

+ 

100 

s; 

300 

• •• 

aae 

200 

4* 

100 


300 



200 

4- 

100 

SB 

300 


B.— .Officials — 

Diatriet 8aran — 

Mr. A. Garrett, o.a. "J 

„ J. Y. Byan, Assistant Superintendent of Bolioe. f 
„ J. 0. Twidell, o.s. I 


Uisirict Champaran^ 

Mr. H. F. E. B. Foster, o.s. 

„ E. E. Forrester, o.s. ^ 

„ F. Boxwell, Assistant Superintendent of Polioe, 
„ R. Hyde, Assistant Superintendent of Polioe. 

„ J. B. Wood, c.s. 


Diatrict Muzqffarpur--^ « 

Mr. W. Y. Beily, Assistant Superintendent of Polioe. 
„ B. Sheepshanks, c.s. 

„ L. 0. Clarke, c.s. 


y These offioers get their grade 
pay + Bs. 100 horse- 
allowance in lieu of all 
travelling allowance. 


Diatrtei Darhhanga^ j 

Mr. T. M. Browne, Assistant Superintendent of 
Polioe. 

„ G. P. Whalley, Assistant Superintendent of 
Polioe (on sic^ leave). 

J. B. Blaokwood, c.s. 

W. B. Hayoook, o.s. 

F. Kleyn, Inspector of Polioe. 


»» 
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Work in addition to their ordinarp dutiee. 


Dietrict Shakabad^ 

Mr. H. L. Stephenson, Bhaboa. 
JDiiirict Saran^ 

Mr. E. P. Ohapman. 

„ RP.Lyi^. 

„ E. lister. 

Diitriei Champaran — 

Mr. F. B. Boe. 

„ J. H. Kerr. 

District Musqffarpur — 

Mr. 0. K S. Eufcsell. 

• „ J. F.*Ghrnmng. 

„ A. H. Olayton. 

Listrki Darhhanga — 

Mr. M. Smitber. 

„ 0. P. Boaohoroft. 


1 


^ These officers get their grade 
pay and ordinary travel- 
ling allowance. 


J 


B^-^Besides the above, certain offieere, whose numbers are approximately given helow are employed 
as “ Circle Officers ’* and “ Officers in charge ” o/ works. 


Name of district. 

CiRCLK Officers. 

Officers in Charqb. 

No. 

Pay. 

No. 

Pay. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

5 

Sbababad 

Saran ... ... | 

Obamparan 

Mnza&rpnr ... 

Daxbhanga 

Total 

• 

25 

45 

75 

75 

^65 

From Ra. 35 1 
" toR».}'5. Y 

5 

16 

40 

30 

55 

From Bs. 85 on small 
I works to Bs. 75 
> on large works ; 

Bs. 100 in few 
J cases. 

. 28J> 

145 


l^e naoM of thoM offloen oannot be girea : all or nearly all of them are natires of India. 

Tm aorrioM of Deputy and Sub Deputy Collector* and of Rural Sub-Regiatrars have aUo been utUiaed on (amine work. 
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DISTRICT OFFICER IN KHULNA. 


The Hon’ble Babu Sueendeanath Baneejee asked— 


Is it the case that since July, 1893, no fewer than nine District Magis- 
trates have from time 
to time been in charge 

April, 1894 to October. J 894. of tho district of 
October. 1894 to April, 1896. 

April. 1896 to October, 1895. 

October, 1896 to March, 1896. 

Since March, 1896, three Magistrateb, Mr. Finhor, Mr. Phillimore and 
Mr. Vincent have held charge of the district one after another. Mr. * 

Vincent, the present Magistrate, has been in charge since January last. 


Brown, 

Fisher, 

Brown, 


► Mr. Bompas, District Magistrate, fromftily, 1893 to October, 1893. 

„ Maguire, „ „ „ October, 1893 to April, 1894. 

.. Boll, 

Khulna, many of whom 
holding office for only 
a few months ? Is the 
statement noted in the 
margin shewing the fre- 
quent transfers of district officers from Khulna substantially correct? Are 
not these frequent transfers calculated seriously to interfere with tho efficiency 
of district administration, and will tho Government be pleased to take steps to 
prevent them ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Bolton replied: — 


** For various reasons it was found necessary in tho past three years to 
change the District Officer of Khulna as often as tho Hon’bie Member mentions. 
The Lieutenant-Governor agrees that such frequent changes are detrimental 
to the efficient administration of a district, and it is the endeavour of the 
Government to avoid them as mucli as possible. The necessity for retaining 
the same officer at Khulna for a longer period than has been tho case in recent 
years has not escaped the notice of the Government.’’ 


PUBLIC DEMANDS RECOVERY ACT. 


The Hon’blo Babu Guku Proshad Skn asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state under what circumstances and 
under what representations it was found necessary to permit the Court of 
Wards to relax the stringency of the Circular orders No. 3 of May, 1892, aij^d 
8 of October, 1895,. prohibiting the issue of certificates under the Public 
Demands Recovery Act in estates of which a survey has not been made, and to 
vest it with powers to use the certificate procedure even in the case of an 
unsurveyed estate ? 
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. The Hon’ble Mb. Fincjcane replied 

^‘The existing orders are in aocordanoe with the instruotions of the 
Government of India, which directed that Collectors should issue.no certificates 
on the application of a Court of Wards, except where a record of rights had 
been made and disputes between landlords and tenants settled, or in estates 
declared by a formal order of the Board of Revenue to have a settled rent-roll 
and to be ripe for the application of the certificate procedure.’’ 

The Hon’ble Babu Guhu Proshad Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to order a strict enforcement of these 
Circular orders, the last of which appears to have been issued as the result of the 
disciyisions in Council on the 3rd April, 1895 ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Finuoane replied : — 

‘‘7'he Government has no intention of further altering these orders^ 
which are perfectly reasonable.” 

rain-gambling bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton moved for leave to introduce a Bill for the suppres- 
sion of rain-gambling. He said : — 

* ^‘Full enquiry has been made into the practice of rain-gambling, and 
the evil has been found to exist to an extent which demands early action 
on the part of the Government. Public bodies representing various sections 
of the community in Calcutta have been consulted, and opinion is strongly 
and almost unanimously in favour of legislation. The matter can thus 
be dealt with at once, and delay is neither necessary nor desirable. In 
view of the fact that the session of the Council is, in the ordinary course, 
drawing to its close, I propose to ask Your Honour to suspend the Rules, to 
admit of my introducing the Bill and moving that it be referred to a Select 
Committee. Under your order, Sir, the Bill has already been published in the 
Calcutta GaeettCy with the Staftoent of Objects and Reasons, and copies have 
been placed in the hands of .Hon’ble Members. Its provisions are brief and 
simple, and I venture to anticipate that they will not provoke prolox^ed 
discussion in the Council or in the Select Committee.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Hon’ble Mr, Bolton also applied to the President to suspend the Rules 
of Business for the purpose of introducing the Bill and referring it to a 
Select Committee. 

The Hon’ble the President having declared the Rules suspended — 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton introduced the Bill and also moved that it be road 
in Council. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Bill was read accordingly. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Bolton also moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Wilkins, the Hon’ble Babii Surendra- 
nath Banerjee, the Hon’blo Mr. M. S. Das, the Hon’ble Mr. Wallis, the Hon’ble 
Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah and the Mover, with instructions to report 
in one week. He said: — 

‘‘Sir, the Bill of which I am in charge is a small, but not unimportant, 
measure. It seeks to put an end to a form of public gambling which has attained 
considerable magnitude, which has already done much harm among certain classes 
of the community in Calcutta, and which tends to affect larger and larger 
numbers. I trust, and cannot but believe, that its object will commend itself 
to every Member of this Council. 

Rain-gambling was introduced into this City many years since by the 
Marwaris, who are much addicted to play and wagering of one kind or another, 
and is practised in the Bara Bazar quarter, where they chiefly reside. For some 
years it was confined to one house containing a large courtyard where the gam- 
blers can assemble. Two more houses were subsequently opened, and faci- 
lities for gambling are now offered at three establishments. The system of play 
followed at those places has been thus described. Attached to the houses are a 
number of men who register bets for the proprietors, charging them or the 
successful wagerers a cojnmission of one pice or of one anna, respectively, on each 
rupee won. The bets are made on the occurrence of rain within a certain time, 
and they are registered three or four times daily. The proprietors of the 
premises offer odds against rain, and these depend chiefly on the state of the 
weather, ranging from level money to 2 to 1, 3 to 1, and so on, sometimes up 
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to 50 to 1. Those who back the rain do not win unless the fall suflSoes to cause 
an overflow from a small raised tank through a spout, which is visible from 
the courtyard. A clock is kept on the premises to regulate the time. 

“For many years after its introduction rain-gambling was practised mainly 
by the Marwaris; but, though it doubtless brought much pecuniary loss and • 
misery to members of that community, as is inevitable with the systematic 
pursuit of gambling, the evil did not attain such proportions as to attract public 
notice and call imperatively for the interference of the Government. Recent 
years, however, have seen a marked development of this vice ; and crowds of 
all nationalities are now observed at the gambling establishments. The Com- 
missioner of Police ha% reported that they are frequented by Europeans, East 
Indians, West Indians, Native Christians, Jews, Hindus and Muhammadans — 
no doubt, chiefly the poorer and less respectable of those "classes — and that 
native women and even children take part in the betting. So systematised 
and general has rain-gambling, in fact, become, that a guide to it was 
published in the past year, which professed to instruct the public in the 
study and forecast of the weather and to furnish tips for the rainy season. 

It appears that bets are made for small sums of few annas as well as for many 
hundreds of rupees, and temptation is thus offered to the poor and the 
.wealthy alike. The gambling-houses and the streets whore they are situated 
are frequently crowded from morning till midnight, and stalls for registering 
bets are kept in the street os well as inside the promises, causing much 
obstruction to traflic. A public nuisance thus exists, and, apart from the 
annoyance to persons residing in, or using, the streets who do not take part 
in the gambling, the Police fear that there may, at any time, bo a serious 
broach of the peace. The attention of the Government was drawn to this 
gambling by a question asked in this Council by the Hon’blo Babu Surendranath 
Banerjee in July, 1895, but Sir Charles Elliott was not disposed to jjndertako 
legislation, on the grounds that betting in private houses could not be put 
down, and that it was no^ desirable to doyiso a law to bto]) this form 
cf betting when other forms, were left untouched. Last year the matter 
was again brought before' the Government by a memorial submitted by a 
considerable number of residents of the neighbourhood of the gambling- 
houses, complaining of the injury done to those who resorted to them, and 
praying for their suppression. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor was 
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satittfied that a state of things existed which demanded further considera- 
tion, and after the receipt of a report from the Commissioner of Police, 
the Calcutta Corporal ion, the iBritish Indian Association, the Central National 
Muhammadan Association, the Muhammadan Literary Society and the Indian 
Association were invited to express their opinion whether the evil of rain- 
gambling is confined to the Marwari community, or whether it is so far-reaching 
and disastrous in its effects as to warrant recourse to legislation. With one 
exception, all these representative bodies have replied that rain-gambling 
extends to other classes than Marwaris, and strongly recommend legislation. 
It is stated by one of the Muhammadan bodies that many purda-nashin ladies 
of certain sections of their community are being drawn into this gambling 
through the agency of female brokers secretly employed by the proprietors of 
the establishments in Bara Bazar. The only dissentient opinion has been 
expressed by thfe British Indian Association. They recognize that the evil 
exists and is very demoralising, and that others than Marwaris are affected ; 
but they object on general grounds to any legislation unless means could 
be devised for checking all other kinds of gambling, whether public or 
private. The Hon’ble Members will observe that the existence of a 
serious evil is generally admitted; and, apart from the testimony thus 
received, it is manifest that an organized system of public gambling such 
as this cannot be kept up without injury to many if not the majority 
of those whom it attracts. Instances of ruin and crime resulting from 
indulgence in rain-gambling have been mentioned, and it is impossible to 
doubt that many such cases have occurred. In the memorial presented last 
year, to which I have already alluded, it was stated that native bankers and 
merchants and young women of respectable families had ruined them- 
selves by this pernicious habit. If the Counc^ desires to hear of specific 
cases, I would mention two. In 1892 a young man committed suicide in 
consequence of his inability to repay a sum of money embezzled from his 
employer for the purpose of meeting losses at rain-gambling. Two years later 
another case came to notice in which a son bad stolen ornaments of large 
value and money from his father for the same purpose. In the former case 
the Jury which sat in the Coroner’s Court made a presentment recommending 
that measures should be taken to stop rain-gambling. In the presence of the 
clear evidence of the widespread evil which is being done by these gambling 
establishments of Bara Bazar, not only among the Marwaris, rich and poor, 
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but also among the poorer members in particular of other communities, the 
Lieutenant-Governor could entertain no doubt as to the necessity for legislation 
for the suppression of rain-gambling, and this Bill is the outcome of his 
consideration of the matter. It has been submitted to the Governor-General 
in Council, and sanction to its introduction in this Council has been received. 

“ I have mentioned the objection taken by the British Indian Association to 
legislation for this form of gambling while other kinds of gambling are loft 
unchecked. Betting on horse races has been specified as equally pernicious, 
and it has been argued that so long as such betting is permitted legislation for 
the suppression of rain-gambling cannot be justified. It is not my desire to 
atteny)t to mininjiso tlib mischievous consequences of betting on the Turf ; but I 
would draw attention to a broad distinction between it and the gambling 
which tffis Bill is designed to suppress. Racing is held for a few hours on only 
a few days of the year ; rain-gambling continues daily and practically all day 
for six months. It is a legitimate inference that the mischief done by betting 
in the one case must be far less than in the other. But whatever may be the 
fact as regards betting on the race-courses, it is, I venture to think, on the 
present occasion a sufficient reply to the objection to partial legislation 
to say that it is unreasonable to abstain from dealing with a particular form of 
betting which can be reached and suppressed because attempts to suppress 
other forms appear undesirable or impracticable. Legislation against 
rain-gambling has been undertaken in Bombay and undertaken with 
success, and there is no reason to anticipate failure in this Presidency. 

I confess my inability to understand the attitude of those who, while admitting 
the very demoralising effects of rain-gambling, would permit it to flourish in 
this City and draw more and more of the poorer classes under its baneful 
influence. They cannot desire to defend it as a legitimate pastime, or deny 
that it is possible to enforce a law for the suppression of the gambling houses, 
and their objections to legislation must, therefore, be characterized as purely 
academic. ^ 

‘‘ It remains for me, before explaining the provisions of tho Bill, to 
notice that a memorial, largely signed by Marwaris, including some heads of 
firms, and many managers and servants of other firms whose owners were absent 
from Calcutta, has recently been received protesting against legislation. The 
memorialists traverse the statements made in the memorial of last year in 
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condemnation of rain-gambling, assert that this form of gambling is compara- 
tively innocuous or not more injurious than others, and that if suppressed 
gambling in some new form will take its place, and pray that it may not be 
interfered with. I have already, I trust, satisfied the Council that the character 
of an innocent pastime which the memorialists claim for rain-gambling cannot be 
rightly ascribed to it. It is possible, as they anticipate, that the Marwaris will 
devise some new form of gambling on its suppression. They have, the 
memorialists state, introduced in Bombay a system of betting on the number of 
cotton bales sold daily in the London market, not unlike the well-known betting 
on the prices realised at the Government opium sales in Calcutta. The suppres- 
sion of rain-gambling will, however, at least protect from^ruin and misery many 
outside the Marwari community who have been drawn into the' gambling estab- 
lishments. But the Government has reason to know that the more respectable 
Marwari residents themselves would be ^ad to see this gambling suppressed, 
although they are prevented by caste obligations from openly announcing their 
view. In any case, it would bo entirely inconsistent with the principle of 
English administration in regard to gambling to tolerate the existence of public 
gambling houses in Calcutta or any other town of this Province. 

The provisions of the Bill maybe very briefly explained. In Bombay 
legislation took the form of a short Act amending the General Gambling Act 
of the Presidency by including ^wagering’ in the definition of ^gaming,’ 
and ‘ any article used as a subject or means of gaming ’ in the definition of 
‘ instruments of gaming.’ Wagering on rainfall thus became illegal, and water- 
spouts and clocks watched for the decision of tho bets, if within the premises 
of tho gaming house, became instruments of gaming. In the present Bill it is 
proposed to effect the object in view by directly prohibiting rain-gambling. 
The definition of ‘ common gaming house ’ in tho Bengal Acts is, therefore, 
to be amended by the addition of words which will bring within it any 
premises in which rain-gambling, specified as ‘ tho form of wagering called 
rain-gambling,’ is carried on ; ‘ gaming ’ is to bo defined as including rain- 
gambling; and within tho definition instruments of gaming’ are to be 
included books or registers in which rain-gambling wagers are entered, and all 
documents containing evidence of such wagers. These amendments will, it is 
believed, be effective against rain-gambling as it is now conducted. If 
gambling is hereafter practised in private houses it could be done only 
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on a small scale, and the harm would be proportionately small. The 
risk of prosecution would be a strong check against attempts to revive the 
gambling establishments in private residences. But while provision is made 
for suppressing the rain-gambling which actually exists in Calcutta, it is 
obviously essential to guard against the setting up of similar establishments 
in the vicinity or in any town of the interior. The amendments which I have 
described are, therefore, to be introduced in the following Acts, which provide 
for the punishment of gambling in this Province, that is, Act XXI of 1857, 
so far as it relates to Howrah, Act IV (B.C.) of 1806, relating to the Town of 
Calcutta, and the general Act, II (B.C.) of 1867 which operates in particular 
places on extension.” « • 

• 

The Hon’ble Mr. Wallis said : — I believe I am in order in referring at 
this stage of the proceedings to the gcnftal provisions of the Bill which is now 
before the Ilon’ble Members, and which it is proposed to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee. I do not wish, sir, for one moment to stand here as the champion 
of rain-gambling or of wagering or betting of any description ; but I would 
desire to submit that the proposal at this meeting to introduce the Bill, to 
suspend the Rules of Business, to move that it bo read in Council, and to 
appoint a Select Committee with instructions to report in a week, has, to say 
the very least of it, the appearance of undue haste. Personally I must admit 
that I am not prepared at such short notice to refer in detail to the princi[)les 
of the Bill, or to express an opinion one way or the other ; for up to the present 
the memorial which was referred to by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill, and which I understand was submitted to Your Honour last year, praying 
that rain-gambling should be suppressed, has not reached my hands, and it 
was only on Tuesday last that I received official notice that I would bo asked 
to sit on the Select Committee. Since then I have endeavoured to find out 
something about this form of wagering. I have interviewed several gentlemen 
who are capable of giving an unbiased opinion, and I have visited one of the 
betting bouses. I am compelled'^ say that in my opinion tho betting is carried 
on in a very systematic and .open* way. I certainly hold with the opinion 
expressed by Sir Charles Elliott through his Chief Secretary as recently as 
July 1895 that it would be practically impossible to put down betting in 
private houses, and if this particular form were stopped, it would break out 
in some other, and if driven into secrecy, might be more harmful than if 
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practised openly. Further, he did not think it possible to devise a law which 
would stop the form of betting known as rain-gambling without also bringing 
such practices as betting on races or on other events of chance within its 
prohibition. This, sir, seems to me the correct view of the matter ; for it is 
manifestly undesirable to legislate for one particular form of wagering and to 
leave untouched so many others which are known to exist. I do not think, 
sir, that this Bill has been sent to the European Associations for opinion. I am 
almost certain that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce has not been consulted, 
and I know the Trades Association have not. I would therefore beg, Sir, that 
you will exercise the discretion which is given you under section 22 of the Buies 
of Business, and allow me to put forward an amend&ent that the discussion 
of the general principles of the Bill be postponed, and that the Bill bo re'ferred 
to all the Associations and public bodiPB in Calcutta for an expression of their 
opinion with a request tliat they report as early as possible. In support of my 
amendment, I would urge that as this form of wagering has been carried on 
for upwards of throe quarters of a century, it is certainly not desirable to hurry 
the Bill through, even if my amendment should lead to the postponement of 
the question until the autumn session, or even until next cold season,’’ 

The Hon’ble Sib Chaeles Paul said;— ‘‘1 desire to make one observa- 
tion. I find that objection is taken to this Bill on the ground that no 
legislation should be undertaken in regard to one form of gambling until we 
are also prepared to take into consideration legislation in respect of other 
forms of gambling. I hope this Bill may be the commencement of an attack 
upon gambling of every description. The objection taken does not commend 
itself to my mind, we must make a beginning.” 

The Ilon’ble Mr. M. S. Das said A good deal has been written in the 
papers and said about this Bill, but one thing I do not understand, namely, why 
there should be so much opposition to this Bill. The existing law on the 
subject contains a provision against keeping a^^ommon gaming-house, and the 
amendment proposed by this Bill only aims at enlsirging the definition of the 
(elm common gaming-houses.” I do not see how there can be any analogy 
between betting at races and the system of gambling for the suppression of 
which this Bill has been introduced ; because certainly there is a certain amount 
of difEerenoe between people betting in their own houses and the systematic 
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betting carried on in establishments which are open to tho public where any 
one can go and indulge in betting. Tho law aims at putting down such 
common gaming-houses. A legislative assembly does not undertake to improve 
the morality of tho people. We do not sit hero to do tho work of preachers 
and moralists ; but in all countries the Legislature does undertake to put a 
certain amount of restraint upon places of public resort for the protection of 
the public. The Mar wari community are of course quite* welcome to indulge 
in betting* in their own houses; but if they require certain appliances for tho 
purpose, a reservoir and a spout through which water must flow, they reduce 
it to tho form of a common gamin g-houso. I do not think it is the intention 
of tljis Bill to stop Marwaris or any other persons from gambling about rain 
falling, or staking their purses upon prognostications of rain ; but it is this 
particular system of gambling wbiA it is proposed to suppress by means of 
this Bill. 

“ While wo are on this subject, 1 bog respectfully to submit that this 
opportunity should bo utilised to introduce a small amendment in the Gambling 
Act which affects the mufassal. 'I'horo is a difference in tlio provisions of 
the two Acts, — tho Act which affects Calcutta, and tlio Act wliicli affects tho 
.mufassal, with regard to the power of the Magistrate to order tlio search 
of a house on suspicion that it is a common gaining-houso, A Magistrate in 
Calcutta can take the initial proceeding when ho receives information upon 
oath ; w'hereas under the Mufassal Act no such thing is nocossary to enable 
the Magistrate to’ take the initial proceeding. It has often been remarked 
that in carrying out the provisions of this Act, some zoolum is done by tho 
mufassal police; and as it is tho duty of this Council to protect tho interests 
of the public by preventing gambling, I think it is tho duty of tho Council as 
well to sec that some person should bo held responsible for any annoyance 
or insult to which an innocent person may bo put when the search of his 
house is made on information which perhaps proceeds from malice or spito. 
This would not be the cas^jf the information" was on oath. This is a 
suggestion 1 beg to make/ and I hope tho Hon’blo Member in charge of tho 
Bill will take this matter into consideration. It is a very small matter, 
and 1 hope the Hon’ble Member will see his way to introduce such an 
amendment. ’’ 
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The Ilon’bJo Rai Ebhan Chundra Mittra Bahadur said ; — Up to yesterday 
I thou^^ht of opposing this Bill, but after hearing the instances of ruin which the 
Hon^ble Member in charge of the Bill has adduced, I consider the object of this 
Bill to bo extremely benevolent. 1 think, however, that the Bill may be made 
a little more comprehensive in its provisions. I am not one of those who think 
that bocauBO the Government cannot touch gambling upon horse-racing or on 
opium tcjimundlsy the Legislature should not be in a position to put a stop to the 
evil which this Bill is intended to meet. Evils must be mot gradually, and 
because one particular form of gambling cannot bo dealt with at once, that is not 
a reason which should prevent legislation regarding another particular evil. I 
therefore think the legislation now proposed is one which gught to bo supported. 
No doubt there are certain sections of the law which confer tdo much power 
upon the police, but at tho same time the police must have some power for the 
suppression of this evil, and I would suggest that, tho definition of gaming- 
house should bo amended in Select Committee. If tho mere fact of finding cards 
in a house is sufficient to raise a presumption that it is a gaming-house, no house 
would bo free from su.spicion. Tho law aa it stands provides that tho finding 
of cards is evidence of a house being a gaming-house. I submit that tho law 
goes too far in this respect, and I have no doubt the Council will be able to 
introduce a modification which would lead to general satisfaction. 

Tho Ilon’blo Babu Surendranath Banerjee said: — ‘‘ I shall not be doing 
justice to mysolf if I do not accord my cordial support to this Bill. I have not 
been ablo to follow tho observations of the Ilon’ble gentleman who has asked 
for tho postponement of tho Bill. His chief grievance seems to be that certain 
European Associations wore not consulted. He does not say that the enquiry 
instituted by tho Government was not exhaustive,^ but that particular Associa- 
tions representing particular interests were not consulted. I should like to 
ask the Hon’blo gentleman what interest the European Associations have 
in a Bill of this description. Suppose the Government wore to introduce 
a Bill relating to mercantile matters, would it be any answer to the Bill being 
proceeded with that the British Indian Associatiw and tho Indian Association 
or the two distinguished Muhammadan Associations which are so ably 
presentod here, had not been consulted ? 1 do not suppose the Hon’ble Memb^ 
in charge of the Bill would waste his time in sending such a Bill round for 
the consideration of bodies who could not be presumed to have any partioular 
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knowledge of Buch matters. The European community Lave not the 
emallest interest in the Bill now before the Council. It is not pretended 
that European merchants or tradesmen frequent places like these or tike part 
in rain^gambling transactions. The European Associations wore not consulted 
because it was not thought necessary to do so. Tho Calcutta Corporation 
considered tho matter at a meeting of the general committee, the osocutivo 
body of tho Corporation. I hold in my hands tho proceedings of that mooting 
when tho vote in favour of legislation was practically unanimous, there being 
only two dissentients. The Bill was also considered by tho Indian Association 
with the Ilon’ble Member for tho University in the Chair, and tho vote there 
was aJ)solutely uaanimous. Tho Muhammadan Literary Association and tho 
Central Muhammadan Association also supportod legislation in connection 
with this mutter. I confess I cannot understand the other argument which 
has been urged by tho same llon’ble Member, namely, that this pmctico has 
been in force for the last seventy-five years, and therefore it may bo allowed 
to continue for some time longer. Prescription does not consecrate an evil. 
No matter how long an evil has been in existence, if it is an evil which is 
growing and is expanding, if it is proving detrimental to a substantial portion of 
the community, it is tho duty of tho Government and of tho Legislature to put 
it‘ down. It has been urged that because wo cannot suppress betting on tho turf, 
therefore wo must not interfere with rain-gambling. I would rejoice if wo 
could see our way to suppress betting on the turf ; but docs it stand to reason 
and common sense that because wo cannot suppress both these evils wo must 
not suppress one of them when it is in our power to do so ? Tho two forms of 
gambling do not indeed stand on the same footing. Betting on tho turf is 
supported by the opinion of the civilized world, and a legislator wastes his 
breath who legislates in violent opposition to public sentiment. It would bo 
futile to do so. Betting on tho turf is supported by a largo body of public 
opinion, and canons and rules have come into existence which act ns safo- 
gLrds against abuse. I should .hke to know if any such safeguards exist u 
to rain-gambling. Then I pm told that if rain-gambling bo suppressed m 
public, it will be carried on in secret. This is precisely one of those forms of 
rambling which cannot be carried on in secret. If it rains the bet is won *, if 
it does not, it is lost. The gamblers must look at the clouds. They can 
hardly do so in secret. Further, if awevU practice is suppressed by legedation, 
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and if such legistation is not very much in advance of public sentiment, the 
evil is sure to bo minimized and must eventually disappear. Let me give a 
concrete instance. The Government has put down those dens of iniquity in 
which opium smoking was practised. Opium smoking has not indeed dis- 
appeared. But the evil has been minimised. The number of opium-smokers 
has become less, and in the course of the next twenty or thirty years the 
evil will have disappeared. It will bo the same in the case of rain-gambling. 
If you fail to deal with the evil now, it will strike a firm root in the soil, 
vested interests will gather round it, and it will gradually enlist the support 
of a sympathetic public opinioil. I have discussed this question with men of 
light and leading in Bara Bazar, a\id I have heard no opinion except 
such as condemned the practice. Calcutta society was not long ago convulsed 
by the lale of an atrocious murder committed by a Bengali named Annoda 
Prosad Ghose. Ho murdered iiis sons. And when the story of his life was 
published, what was the most startling fact which it disclosed? lie was a con- 
firmed rain-gambler, and lost the whole of liis fortune, amounting to two lakhs of 
rupees, in the rain-gambling establishment. Only the other day I was having 
a conversation with one of the foremost men in the Marwari community. 
Ho said there was a respectable lady living in Bara Bazar who had 
taken to rain-gambling ; she wont through the whole of her money, and then 
wont astray ; another person embezzled his master’s money, and then expiated 
his guilt in the Presidency jail, and there are no doubt other cases which have 
not seen the light. 1 have no hesitation in saying that it is the bounden duty 
of the Government and the Legislature to suppress an evil which is spreading 
fast. It is not confined to the Marwari community : it has spread to the 
Bengali community, to Lurasians, Armenians and Jews. I know there are 
clerks employed in the Bengal Oiticowho frcqueiii; those gaming-houses. I hope 
and trust this Bill will bo passed into law before the rains set in, and a Gov- 
ernment which places such a law as this upon the statute-book will be entitled 
not only to the lasting gratitude of the Marwari community, but to the appro- 
bation of tho thinking and the good among all/>bction8 of the people.” 

The Hon’bleNAWAB Syud Ameer IlossEiNsaid : — “ While according mysup- 
port to this Bill, I must protest against any delay in passing tho measure^ for that 
will moan to allow another full season for the practice of rain- gambling, which 
begins from about the middle of the montB of May. Next to the Couimisaioixer 
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of Police, I, as Magistrate of the Northern Division of the Town, have had fre* 
quent opportunities of observing the evil effects of rain-gambling. It is carried 
on within my jurisdiction, and I have had several cases of honest gomashtas, 
durwans and other servants falling into the temptation, and after losing all 
they possess, committing either theft or criminal breach of trust. In addition 
to the two cases of suicide mentioned by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill, I had, while acting as Coroner last year, another case, in which a man 
committed suicide simply because ho was ruined by rain gambling. I had also 
before me the case of Annoda Prosad Mitter, the real cause of whose ruin was 
rain-jgambling. . I therefore strongly support this Bill.^^ 

The Hon’ble Rai Ddrga Gati Banerjea Bahadur said:— “With ITour 
Honour’s permission 1 will say a word or two in support of this Bill. The ex- 
haustive and lucid speech of the Hon’blo Member in charge of the Bill gives an 
adequate idea of the pernicious effects of rain -gambling. I have personal know- 
ledge of the ruin which this baneful system of gambling has caused to many 
families in Calcutta. This evil is not confined to Marworis, but extends also to 
other sections of the community. In fact, it is a public nuisance, as has been 
^remarked by the Hon’ble Mover ; and t}ie sooner it is suppressed, the better for 
society. It is an acknowledged evil, and there is no reason why it should not 
be suppressed because other similar evils exist. There seems to be nothing in 
the system of rain-gambling which can commend it either from a social or imoral 
point of view. The sooner therefore this serious and growing evil is suppressed 
the better. This has already been done by legislation in Bombay, and 1 do not 
see why this Council should not follow the example set by that Legislature.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Guau Proshad Sen said;— “ I hope the Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Bill will see his way to include section 6 of the Gambling Act 
in his scheme of amendment. That section provides that when any cards, dice 
or other instrument of gami:^ are found in any house, tent, room, space, or 
walled enclosure entered or- searched under the provisions of the last preceding 
section, or about the person of any of those who are found therein, it shall be 
evidence, until the contrary is proved, that such house is used as a gaming- 
house. Here the accused has to prove his innocence when a case is brought 
against him. That Act was passed in 1867. Probably the emergency of the 
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case at the time required a provision like that ; but when the Legislature is 
engaged in amending the Gambling Act there is np reason wh 7 this particular 
section should not come under revision.” 

TTie Hon’ble Mb. Bolton in reply said : — The support which this Bill has 
received from the Council is very gratifying to myself as its Mover. The Hon'Me 
Mr. Wallis has taken objection to the haste with which legislation is being pressed. 
The sole reason for passing rapidly through the early stages of the Bill is 
that the Session of the Council will come to an end shortly, and that, therefore, 
if the measure is to be passed now, the Council must go through the preliminary 
stages quickly. For delay in passing this Bill I -can conceive no possible refison. 
In addition to the cases which 1 have mentioned to the Council^ other inst^ces 
of the very serious evil done by rain gambling have been mentioned by 
the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee and the Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer 
Hossoin, and there can be no reason for allowing this form of public gambling to 
continue for one day longer than can bo avoided. The Bill will cause injury to 
none but the keepers of the gambling-houses, who, no doubt, benefit very largely 
by the recklessness or want of intelligence of the unfortunate people who resort 
to their houses. To the gamblers, and others who might hereafter have been 
tempted to follow their example, this Bill will be an incalculable boon. If the 
Marwari community, as those who have memorialised against legislation have ‘ 
themselves declared, cannot repress their passion for betting, the Bill will not 
be ojpen to the reproach of adding to the many ways in which they indulge 
that passion : on their own admission it will only result in one form of gambling 
being substituted for another. Inquisitorial interference with gambling in 
private houses is not proposed. The Bill deals only with public gambling, 
for the suppression of which the law already provides. All that it insists upon* 
is that if the Marwaris choose to indulge in gambling, they shall not be per- 
mitted to do so in houses to which the public are invited. While making these 
remarks about the Marwaris, however, I must repeat that it is known to the 
Government that the most respectable men of tlj^t community are most anxious 
tl^t legislation on this subject should be carried through, and that they would 
hail with the greatest satisfaction the passing of this Bill. The action of the 
Government in pushing this Bill through the Council, therefore, needs no 
defence. I have already, in my opening speech, replied to the argument that 
this legislation is unjustifi^able while we abstain from interfering with ether 
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not haTmg iavi^ the opinions of the Chamber of Conpioeroe and 
the Trades Assoeietioo on the necessity for legislation in this case. As I bare 
already informed theCoaeoilt various Associations have been cons^tad, 
aod vith a single exception they strongly and unanimously recommend legisla- 
tion. It did not ocoor to the Government to consult the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Tijadas Associationi because Europeans are not oonoerned with this 
matter. The fact, as r^orfcad by the Commissioner of Police, that Europeans 
and Eurasians resort to these rain-gambling bouses can afford no ground for a 
contsution that the interests of Europeans in general are affected by the 
provisions of this. Bill/ It appears to me, therefore^ entirely unnecessary to 
postpone the consideration of this Bill in order to invite the opinions of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Association. As opinions have already 
been invited and received from the Associations which are really concerned 
with this measure, and whi^h it was necessary to consult as representatives of 
different sections of the native community in Calcutta, I must oppose the 
amendment which the Jlon’ble Member desires to move for postponing the 
consideration of the Bill to another Session of the Council, During that 
interval a serious public nuisance will continue, and further evil will be done 
among the people who are drawn to those gaming-houses. The Hon’blo 
Mr. Das, Babu Guru Proshad Sen, and Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra have suggested 
that the Council should also take into consideration certain provisions of 
the Acts dealing with public gambling, but it is not necessary to examine 
those provisions of the law at present, and I must object to our travelling 
beyond the scope of this BUI, which has been framed simply for the purpose of 
including rain-gambling as practised in Bara Bazar among the different forms 
of public gambling whi^hare prohibited by the existing law. Wo are not here 
to undertake the general revision of the gambling law. For such a revision 
of the law a sepai:ate measure must be introduced, in connection with which 
the principles which regulate the law could be discussed. I am not prepared, 
therefore, to support the suggestiJa of the Hon’ble Members that the desirability 
of .amending the sections to which they have referred should be considered, 
any Hon’ble Member desires to bring forward in Select Committee any 
particular amni^dment of the law^ be will be at liberty to do so, but personally 1 
ahaU strongly oppose any amendment in the direction vhieh has been suggested.” 
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The Hon’ble the President said : — Before putting the motion^ It 
perhaps as well that I should express my own personal views in regard to this 
measure. I am afraid I do not rise a very great height of moral elevation in 
connection with this Bill. Personally, I have no sympathy whatever with 
gambling in any shape or form. I never made a bet in my life ; I do not play 
cards for money ; and the only gambling I ever indulged in, if it can be 
BO called, was when I took some tickets in Lady Mackenzie’s lucky bag at the 
Fancy Fair at Belvedere a few days ago. I am no believer in enforcing 
morality by legislation. I look upon this Bill simply as a measure of police* 
I have been convinced by the reports of the Commissioner of Police that the 
practice of rain- gambling Jtias grown to the dimensions of a large and growing 
public nuisance. It is solely in that light that I approach 4he questiqn. At 
home and in most civilised countries common gaming-houses are looked upon 
with disfavour, and are suppressed by legislation. The mode in which this 
form of gambling is conducted in Bara Bazar has become so intolerable as 
to call for the intervention of the police* They are common gaming-houses of 
a most notorious description, and ought, as a matter of police pure and simple, 
to be suppressed. This is simply the light in which I view the question. 

‘‘ I am not prepared to accept the amendment of the Hon’ble Mr. Wallis, 
though of course it is open .to him to ask that it should be put to the Council 
should he consider it necessary to do so. This Bill has been before the public 
for a long time. It did not occur to me to refer it to the [European Associa- 
tions, but it was open to those Associations, if they were interested in the 
measure, to approach the Government without any special invitation. They 
have often done so in the past, and will, I trust, continue to do so in the 
future. I do not know what the Hon’ble Mr. Wallis saw in Bara Bazar in 
the middle of the hot weather, — probably not v^ry much, but if he visits it in 
the rains or reads a description of it in the rains, I think he will be convinced 
that this is a measure which, in the interests of good order in the city, we are 
bound to press forward. The delay in introducing this Bill into Council is 
not altogether the fault of the Government oi^Bengal. We had to secure the 
approval of the Governor-General and of the Government of India to this 
legislation before we could introduce it, and the Government of India amidst 
its many duties necessarily and unavoidably lost some time in replying* Ti^e 
must push it through now, because we consider that when once the determina- 
tdon has been come to to put down the evil, we ought not to allow it 
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to continue for another rainy season. As a matter of fact no delay oould add 
to the information which tho Select Committee will have befqre them. I have in 
the drafting of this Billy which follows largely my own suggestions, avoided as hr 
as I could the difficulties which arose from the introduction of the form of words 
which found favour in Bombay. I sought to raise no general question as to 
the propriety of other forms of wagering, but to make the Bill deal directly 
and simply with the particular evil which we sought to control, rain gambling 
in common betting houses. Hence the shape which it assumes, and 1 trust the 
Select Committee will see their way to return it to the Council without any 
material alteration in its form. 

<‘The Hon’ble gentlemen who have suggested that we should take this 
opportunity of aipending other portions of tho Act have also pressed upon us 
the inadvisability of delaying the passing of this Bill. But I must call 
attention to the fact that if we do tamper with or alter the Act as a whole and 
the general principles of it, wo must necessarily hang it up until opinons upon 
those alterations are received from all over Bengal. Therefore I trust that 
when this Bill goes before the Select Committee, they will confine their attention 
to the Bill as it is now laid before them.” 

The Hon’ble Mk. Wallis said : — I still desire, with Your Honour’s per- 
mission, notwithstanding all that has been said by the respective speakers, 
respectfully to put the amendment I have brought forward. 1 should have 
refrained from making any further remarks but for one or two observations 
which have fallen from the Hon’ble Baba Surendranath Banerjoe. Ho said 
that this Council would not think of refening commercial questions for the con- 
sideration of the Muhammadan Literary or other kindred Associations, but the 
Hon’ble Member surely does not seriously mean to compare this piece of general 
legislation to legislation con^ned to commercial questions pure and simple. 
He must remember that the Chamber of Commerce, bolding the position it 
does in Calcutta, has not been built up by taking into consideration questions 
which concern them alone as commercial men, but their views have been 
adeed and sought for by the Government, and they Lave taken up questions 
entirely outside the interest (ft Commerce, and have done so in the interests of alt 
classes of society. And I may also be allowed to say that the Trades Associa- 
tion, though in a much less degree, have ventured to do tlio same. I therefore 
•till consider, notwithstanding what has fallen from the Uon’ble Members 
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who have apoken and the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, that this 
Bill should be referred to the Chamber of Commerce and tlje Trades Associa- 
tion for an expression of their views. 

prefaced the remarks which 1 first made by saying that I was not 
championing rain-gambling or gambling or betting of any sort, and I 
purposely avoided expressing my opinion either on the ques^’ion directly before 
me or upon any other form of wagering or betting. I said that 1 was not in 
a position to discuss the general provisions of the Bill simply because I did 
not know sufficiently about the matter. I must, however, now frankly admit 
that the attitude which I took in respect of this Bill has been considerably 
altered by what I had since heard ot the crimes which have resulted from the 
effects of this vice of rain-gambling. The Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill has been good enough to put my name on the Select Committee, and I 
shall therefore have the opportunity of considering any further information 
which may be placed before us. I could, however, still desire, with Your 
Honour’s permission, that my amendment should be put to the Council.” 

1 he Hon’ble Mr. Wallis’s motion that the Bill be referred to all 
Associations and Public Bodies in Calcutta for an expression of their views upon 
it, with a request to report thereon as early as possible, was put to the vote and 
negatived. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Bolton’s motion that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee was then put and agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN SECTIONS OF BENGAL TENANCY 

ACT, 1885. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
sections 30, 81, 39, 52 and 119 and Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1885. He said: — 

This Bill with its Statement of Objects and reasons will be circulated 
and placed in the hands of Hon’ble Members in a day or two. The Bill is an 
fiuportant one— perhaps one of the most important Bills introduced in this 
Council for many years past, but I do not propose to detain the Council 
to-day in attempting to explain its provisions or its objects and r^ons; . I 
shall, with the permission of the Council, do so when Hon’ble Members have 
had time to read the Bill and see what its provisions are.” 
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The Hon’blo Rai Ebhah Chundba Mittba Bahadur said:— I have great 
doubts upon the point, may I ask Your Honour’s permission to put a question 
to the Hon’ble Member in charge of this Bill, namely, whether this Council 
has the power to curtail or to modify the jurisdiction of the High Court.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul saidi— As the question of the power 
of this Council to interfere with the jurisdiction of the High Court has been 
mentioue<l, I wish to state that I have lately had occasion to consider the 
question. The Bengal Council has no power to out down any Act of Parlia- 
ment, and so far as the High Court receives any jurisdiction from an Act of 
Parliament, this Council cannot modify or control such jurisdiction, but all 
jurisdiction whicl\ the “High Court receives from the Acts of the Governor- 
General in Council or from any Act of this Legislature can, with the consent 
of the Governor-General in Council, be controlled or modified or abrogated by 
this Council.” 

The Hon’ble the President said: — ‘‘The Bill is not before the Council at 
present, and none of the members know at present what it contains. A refer- 
Lce to' the Bengal Tenancy Act will show that this Council has the power to 
amend that Act, and therefore the objection which has been taken is premature 
at this stage. The only question at present before the Council is that leare be 
given to introduce a Bill, contents unknown, to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The Bill, as the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane has said, is a very important one, and 
I have no intention of rushing it through. It will at present bo simply 
introduced and explained ; it will then be published and referred for opinion 
to all public ofiScers and local bodies, and there will be ample time, before the 
Council takes up the Bill in its later stages, to know what the Bill proposes to 
do, what it does not do and what the Council ought to do. 

“I will also take this opportunity to say that I have no intention of 
hurrying through the further stages of the Partition Bill, but I hope the Select 
Committee wiU be able to submit its report before the Council parts, as my 
intention is to republish the Bill .and to refer it to public officers and local 

bodies, and to await the receipt of their opinions before the Council proceeds 
to consider the Select Committee’s report.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 27th instant. 


CiLcnTTA; 

Tht 7th April, 1897. 


} 


F. G. WIGLEY, 

Offg. Aut. 8eeg, to tht Govt, of Bengal, 

LegiilaHvt Departomi. 




AUiraet of the Proeeedingi of th$ Council of tho LUuUnanUQotmnor of Bongal^ 
aiimbled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts^ 1861 and 1892, 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 27th March, 


1897. 


frcstnt: 


The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c,8.i.\ Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durqa Gati Banerjea Bahadur, o.i.b. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hobsein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Findcane. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton. 

The Hon’ble W. H, Grimley. 

The Hon’ble J. G. H, Glass, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble C. A. Wilkins. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble A. M. Bose. 

The Hon’blo Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Guru Proshad Sen. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneshwar Pboshad Sinoh, K.C.I.B., 
of Gidhaur. 

The Hon’ble M. S. Das. 

The Hon’ble A. H. Wallis. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyab Shah. 

RAIN-GAMBLING BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton presented the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill for the suppression of rain-gambling. He said : — 

« At the next meeting of the Council 1 propose to move that the Report be 
taken into consideration, and that the Bill be passed into law.” 
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The Hon’ble Babu Guru Peoshad Sen said:— ‘‘With Your Honour’s per- 
mission I wish to give notice, under Rule 21 of the Rules for the Conduct of 
Business, that I shall move for the introduction of a section to repeal section 
6 of Bengal Act II of 1867, and the corresponding Section 47 of Bengal Act IV 
of 1866.” 

The Hoii’ble the President said “ Do you propose to move it as an 
amendment to the Bill before the Council?” 

The Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen replied:— “ It is rather an addition 
to the Bill.” ^ 

The Hon’ble the Pre.^'Ident said: — “I do not think we can go beyond the 
provisions of this BBl, which is a Bill for the suppression of rain-gambling; and 
what you propose to do is to move a substantial addition to the Bill by way of 
amendment of the Gambling Act. I have not the permission of the Govern- 
ment of India to introduce such a provision in this Bill.” 

The Hon’blo Babu Guru Proshad Sen said : — “ Your Honour has the per- 
mission of the Government of India to amend the Gambling Act by way of 
addition. I do not propose to go further. I simply ask permission for the 
repeal of section C of the Gambling Act.” 

The Hon’ble the President said: — “The Hon’blo Member can bring 
forward his motion, but I shall oppose the amendment as going beyond the scope 
of the present Bill. It will make a serious alteration in a law, which is on 
all fours with the English law on the subject,” 

BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMEl^T FOR 1897-98. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley laid on the table the Bengal Financial Statement 
for 1897-98 with explanatory notes. 

PART I.— General Review. 

(1) ACCOUNTS OP 1^6-96. 

1. The closed accounts for 1895-96 show that the Provincial receipts of 
the year amounted to Rs. 4,58,51,520 against the revised estimate ot 
Rs. 4,56,39,000, and the Provincial expenditure to Rs. 4,43,53,440 against the 
revised estimate of Rs. 4,44,10,000, thus working out to a surplus of 
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Rg. 14,98,080 against Rs. 12,29,000 anticipated when the revised estimate was 
framed. The main causes of this improvement were the increase in the 
Provincial share of the net earnings of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
system, due to the heavy jute traffic daring the last quarter of the year, and 
the decrease in expenditure under Stationery and Printing. 

(2) EEVI8ED ESTIMATE FOR 1896-97. 

2. The Budget Estimate for 1896-97, as adopted by the Government of 
India, assumed that the year would open with a credit balance of Rs. 55,51,000, 
that the total revenue would amount to Bs. 4,46, »86, 000, and the total expendi- 
ture to Us. 4,07,47,0^0, so that the year would close with a balance of 
Rg, 31,40,000. The latest estimate available for the accounts of the year shows 
that the total receipts will probably bo Rs, 4,63,81,000, vd^ich is bettor than 
was originally expected by Rs. 17,45,000, and that the expenditure will be 
Rs. 4,80,94,000, which gives an increase of Rs, 13,47,000: the result is a not 
improvement of Rs. 3,98,000, and as there is an increase of Rs, 2,69,000 in the 
expected amount of the opoiiing balance, the total improvement on the original 
estimate is Rs. 6,67,000, Tlie large increase of revenue in the revised, as com- 
pared with the original, estimate is mainly duo to an increase of Rs, 7,87,000 in 
tlio Provincial share of the net earnings of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
There is also a considerable increase under Stamps (Rs. 4,84,000), Provincial 
Rates (Rs. 1,10,000), Assessed Taxes (Rs. 1,2*5,000), and Irrigation (Rs, 1,42,000). 
Smaller advances also appear under Land Revenue (Rs. 70,000), Excise 
(Rs. 62,000), Registration (Rs. 68,000), Miscellaneous heads (Rs. 50,000), and Civil 
Works (Rs. 60,000). On the other hand there is a special payment of Rs, 2,00,000 
adjusted under Land Revenue, being half the amount of deferred interest on the 
Kidderpore Dock loans remittSd by the Government of India on the recom- 
mendation of this Government. The main increase in expenditure is the provi- 
sion of Rs. 18,50,000 for the relief of distress arising from the prevailing famine, a 
calamity which was not anticipated when the budget was originally framed, and 
against this increase there are decreases of about 2 lakhs under ‘‘ Direct demands 
on the revenues,” of nearly a lakh* under Irrigation, and of more than IJ lakh 
under Public Works, taking together the works under direct management and 
those under local authorities, T^ie net result of these variations from the 
Budget of 1896-97 is an increase in the closing balance of Rs. 6,67,000, from 
Rs. 34,40,000 to Rs. 41,07,000. 
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(3) PEOVrXNCIAL OONTEAOT, 1897-190*. 

3. I now turn to the Provincial Contract which will begin to take effect 
from the let April 1897. The chief alteration made in the conditiona 
of the current contract which expires on the Slst of this month is the imperial- 
isation of the receipts and expenditure of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
one-half of the net revenue of which is now assigned to this Province. By 
way of compensation for this loss of growing revenue the provincial share of the 
receipts from Excise has been raised from one-fourth to one-half. The only 
additional charges which have been provincialised in the new contract are the 
Survey and Settlement expenditure other than that in Bihar, and the expendi- 
ture on account of Marine pensioners of the Imperial Department, mainly 
dockyard employes, and of the pensions of Branch Pilots and other Provincial 
Marino officers, an# of their widows and orphans. The inter-provincial adjust- 
ments hitherto allowed with Upper Burma have also been stopped. On the other 
hand, as important administrative changes in the Salt Department are under 
conisderation, the receipts and expenditure of this Department have been 
reserved for the present as Imperial. The contract passed by the Government 
of India provides for an annual contribution of Rs. 14,19,000 to the Imperial 
treasury, from the assigned revenues of this Province, against Rs, 14,39,000 paid 
during the currency of the expiring contract. 

(4) BUDGET ESTIMATE, 1897-98. 

4, The Budget Estimate for 1897-98 under the terms of the new contract 
as set forth above, and as finally passed by the Government of India, accepts 
Rs. 41,07,000 as the opening balance, and provides for receipts aggregating 
Rs. 4,54,83,000 and expenditure Rs. 4,85,90,000, including a provision of 
Rs. 22,18,000 as the provincial share of the outlay on Famine Relief, leaving a 
closing balance of Rs. 10,00,000. It is estimated that on the whole the receipts, 
which under the new arrangement are only Rs. 3,68,000 less than the actuals of 
1896-96, wull be less by Rs. 8,98,000 than the revised estimate for the current 
year. Taking this year as the standard of comparison, it will be seen that 
Bengal loses Rs. 44,50,000 under railway receipts, an item of revenue which 
tends to develope rapidly without adding to the Provincial expenditure, except 
in the form of feeder roads. In exchange :;:or the share of railway reoeipts 
which was made over in 1892, the province gets under the new oontract an 
extra quarter of the excise revenue estimated at Rs. 33,62,000. The loss of 
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rerenue alone comes therefore to nearlj 11 lakhs, while the expenditure on 
excise rises at the same time by Rs. 1,78,000. Ou the whole transaction, 
therefore, putting each source of revenue at its present value, Bengal is worse 
off by more than 12J lakhs ; while the prospective loss is probably much 
greater, for it is unlikely that exdse revenue will expand in the same propor- 
tion as the railway receipts. On the expenditure side the estimate, excluing 
famine outlay, has been passed for a total grant of Rs. 4,63,72,000 against 
Rs. 4,02,44,000, the revised estimate of 1890-97. Tho estimate of 1897-98 
includes Rs. 8,06,000 for Survey and Settlomcnt charges and Hs. 57,000 for 
marine pensions which have been provincialised under the contract. The 
budget is explained ifl somewhat fuller detail in next part. 

PART II.- Details of the Budget Estimate fofll897-98. 

Receipts. 

, 1. Land Revenue . — The total collections under Land Revenue in 1895-96 

amounted to Rs. 3,90,52,000 and the estimate for 1896-97, as passed by the 
Government of India, is Rs. 3,92,50,000, which includes Rs. 3,00,000 for 
recoveries of survey and settlement charges in Bihar. The 12 per cent, on 
collections from Government estates yielded in 1895-96 Rs. 5,05,000, while tho 
, 'estimate for 1897-98 stands at Rs. 5,40,000. The Adjustments between Imperial 
and Provincial generally cease on the settlement of a new arrangemont, and the 
figures shown under thejiead represent the fixed contribution of Rs. 14,19,000 
to Imperial, less a special temporary assignment of Rs. 6,23,000 made in order 
to enable the Local Government to carry out the heavy programme of tho 
Survey Department in the first year of the contract, 

2. Stamps . — The estimate of Stamp revenue for 1896-97 was passed 
by the Government of India for Rs. 1,67,80,000. tbo latest retunis from 
&e Comptroller-General show that the receipts during the first eleven months 
of^e year exceeded those of the corresponding period of last year by about 
Rs/^56,000. In view of the increase that has already occurred, both the 
revisi^ estimate for 189§-07 and the estimates for 1897-98 have been placed 
at Rs. 1^,25,000, and the Provincial share of three-fourths amounts to 
Rs, 1,30,69,^0. The increase almost wholly under general stamps. 

8. Air«w.-’-The revenue from Excise for 1896-97 was estimated at 
Rs* 1,33,00,000. Tlie actuals of 1895-96 amounted to Rs. 1,33,78,000, and the 
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figures of the first 11 months of 1896-97 show an increase of Rs. 1,74, *000 
over the actuals of the corresponding period of the preceding year. The 
estimate has accordingly been raised to Rs. 1,35,50,000 for 1896-97, but in 
consequence of a change in tho system of levying duty on ganja exported 
to the North-Western Provinces, the estimate for next year has been passed at 
a lakh less than that for 1896-97. The Provincial share of excise revenue has 
been raised under tho new contract to one-half. 

4. Provincial Raice. — The actual collections of the Public Works Cess in 

1895- 96 amounted to Rs. 41,37,000, and tho average actuals of the past there 
years were Rs. 41,41,000. The actuals of the first ten months of the current 
year show an increase of Rs. 1,27,000 over those of the corresponding period of 
last year. I'he revised estimate for the current year has accordingly jDeen 
placed at Rs. 42,fib,000. The prevailing scarcity will, it is anticipated, affect 
tho collections during next year, and the estimate for that year has been 
taken at Rs. 40,60,000. The estimate of receipts under General rates 

tho management of private estates ” is Rs. 1,40,000. L- 

5. Assessed Taxes, — The budget estimate of receipts from Income Tax fon 

1896- 97 was passed by tho Government of India for Rs. 46,50,000. Thel^ 
actual collections of last year amounted to Rs. 46,60,000, and those of the 
twelve months ending 28th February were Rs. 49,53,000. Both the revised^ 
estimate for 1896-97 and tho estimate for 1897-98 have been placed at 
Rs. 49,00,000. Tho Provincial share of ono-half is Rs^ 24, 50,000. 

6. jP<7r^«^— Tho receipts of the Forest Department are now estimated at 
Rs. 12,80,000 for 1896-97 and Rs. 13,00,000 for 1897-98, against Rs. 9,19,000, 
the actuals of 1895-96. Tho increase over the actuals of 1895-96 is due to 
contracts undertaken by tho department for tho supply of sleepers to the 
Rai Bareili-Benares Railway. Increased provision has also been made on the/ 
expenditure side for tho cutting and carriage of these sleepers, so that th^ 
let receipts are estimated at Rs. 6,15,000 for 1896-97 and Rs. 5,93,000 for 
[897-98 against Rs. 4,53,000, tho actuals of 1895-96. Tho lower estimate of 
let receipts for 1897-98 is duo to a provision xnade to give effect to the scheme 
>f tho re -organization of tho subordinate Forest staff sanctioned by the 
locretary of State. The Provincial share is op^-half . 

i 

7. Registration, — Tho budget estimate/ of receipts for 1896-97 was 
Is. 13,65,000 against Rs. 13,41,000, the actuals of 1895-96. The actuals ot the 
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fint ten months, compared with those of the corresponding period of last year, 
show an increase of Rs. 1,28,000, part of which represents an increase in the 
registration of mortgage deeds duo to the prevailing scarcity. The revised 
estimate is Rs. 15,00,000. The increase in registrations is not expected to 
continue during next year, cmd the estimate for 1897>98 has accordingly been 
taken at less than the revised estimate for the preceding year. 

8. laterat . — The estimate of loans for 1897-98, as passed by the Govern- 
ment of India, provides for a return of Rs. 3,09,000 under Interest in 1897-98, 
thus: — 

Rs. 

Interest on advances to cultivators ... ... ... 57,000 

• Do. on drainage and embankment odvanoes ... ... 52.000 

Do. on loans to notabilities ... ... 1,000 

Do. on loans to municipalities and other local authorities 1,45,000 

Mifloellaneous, including interest on Government Bocurities in 
deposit for the Education Department ... 54,000 

3,09,000 


9. Post Office , — The Provincial receipts consisted of recoveries made from 
the Zamindari Ddk Fund on account of establishment employed in the Post- 
naster-General’s office, but these are now adjusted in the books of tbe Postal 
Department, and do not pass through the Provincial accounts. 

10. Law and Justice — Courts of Zaw,— The receipts from magisterial 
fines have steadily declined since 1893-94. The estimate has been placed at 
Rs. 8,30,000 against Rs. 8,41,000, the actuals of 1895-9G, 

11. Law and Justice-- Jails , — The estimate under this head is Rs. 9,08,000 
against Rs. 8,58,000, the actuals of 1895-96. The increase is mainly due to the 
supply of police clothing by the Jail Department. 

12. Marine — The budget estimate of total receipts for 1896-97 was 
Rs. 9,35,000. This has been raised to Rs. 9,64,000 in the revised estimate, 
with reference to the actuals of the 12 montlis ending Slst January 1897, which 
amounted to Rs. 9,64,000, owing Ito the imusually high receipts under Pilotage* 
The estimate for 1897-98 is Rs. 9l54,000, and is based on the average actuals of 
past yean. 
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18. Edmaiion . — The estimate under this head amounts to Rs, 6,27,000 
against Bs. 5,69,000, the estimate for 1896-97. The increase is due to the 
inclusion of receipts from the Eden Hindu Hostel (Rs. 40,000), which it has 
since been decided to keep outside the Provincial accounts, and to increased 
fee-receipts (Rs. 17,000) from the Kurseong Boarding School, which has been 
enlarged to provide for a larger number of students. 

14. Medical . — The estimate of Rs. 2,11,000 follows the actuals of 

1895- 90. 

15. Scientific and other Minor Departments . — The estimate for 1897-98 
amounts to Rs. 2,23,000 against Rs. 2,08,000, the revised estimate for 1896-97, 
and Rs. 2,35,000, the actuals of 1895-96. The decrease, compared with the 
actuals of 1895-96, is due, to an anticipated falling off in the receipts frem the 
sale of quinine, in consequence of the prevailing scarcity. 

16. Superannuation receipts . — The estimate of Provincial receipts for 

1896- 97 amounts to Rs. 70,000, which has been reduced to Rs. 49,000 in the 
revised estimate, in consequence of a change in the mode of adjusting contribu- 
tions for the pension and leave allowances of certain officers. The estimate for 

1897- 98 has been fixed with reference to the actual demands as calculated by 
the Accountant-General. 

17. Miscellaneous . — The receipts under this head fluctuate largely from 
year to year. The actuals were as follows: — 


1890-91 



Bb. 

... 7,70,000 

1891-92 

... 

... 

... 8,36,000 

1892-93 


... 

... 8,27,000 

1893-94 



... 8,63,000 

1894-96 

... 

... 

... 10,12,000 

1896-96 


... 

... 10,23,000 


The estimate for 1897-98 is Rs. 9,35,000, while the revised estimate for 

1896- 97 is Rs. 9,28,000. 

Expenditure; 

18. Land The total expenditure under Laud Revenue for 

1897- 98 is estimated at Rs. 45,71,000 against Is. 87,29,000, the budget grant 
for 1896-97. The increase is due to a provision of Hs. 8,06,000 for survey 
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and i^ttlementfi now provincialised, and to a larger grant for management and 
improvement of Government estates in proportion to the anticipated increase 
of revenue from those estates. 

19. Stamps . — The estimate of expenditure for 1897-98 amounts to 
Rb. 7,02,000 against Rs. 6,67,000, the budget estimate for the current year, and 
Rs. 6,57,000, the actuals of 1895-96, The increase is under ‘‘ Stamp paper 
supplied from Central Stores,” tho estimate under this head being Rs. 3,67,000 
against Rs. 3.34.000, the actuals of 1895-96. The Provincial share is throe- 
fourths. 

20. Excise . — The total expenditure for 1897-98 is estimated at Rs. 7,13,000 
against Rs. 7,1 1,000, the budget grant for 1896-97. Tho budget provides a larger 
grant for additional Preventive Sub- Inspectors and travelling allowances against 
a reduction of Rs. 25,000 in the construction of distillery buildings. These 
buildings will now be transferred to the books of the Public Works Department. 
The Provincial share has, however, been increased from one-fourth to one-half, 
and this accounts for the increase from Rs. 1,77,000 for 1896-97 to Rs. 3,57,000 
for next year. 

21. provincial Rates . — The Provincial expenditure for 1807-98 has been 
provisionally estimated at Rs. 1,19,000 against Rs. 85,000, the grant for the 
current year. Tlie amount includes a provision for revaluations in a number 
of- districts, and also for revising tho arrangement under which the cost of 
collecting the Public Works Department cess is divided between Provincial 
revenues and District funds. In settling the terms of the contract the Govern- 
ment of India were asked to make an assignment for the latter piupose ; but 

♦this they have refuvsed to do, and in view of tho diminished resources of tho 
Government it is uncertain whether the change contemplated will not have to 
be deferred at any rate for the^present. 

22. Customs . — The expenditure for the year 1897-98 is estimated at 
Rs, 8,00,000 against Rs. 8,02,000, tho budget estimate for 1896-97, and 
Rs. 7,98,000, the actuals for 1895-96, Tho provision in the current year’s 
budget for purchase and repairs of preventive service boats and petty cons- 
truction and repairs has not been ^ly utilised, and there have also been savings 
under exchange compensation allowance. These account for small provision in 
the revised estimate for the year. 1 

23. Registration. — The estimate for 1897-98 is Rs. 8,73,000 against 
Ra. 8,03,000, the actuals of 1895-96. The increase is due chiefly to provision 
being made for larger payments under the heads of commission to Rural Sub- 
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Registrars and of oontingent charges owing to the opening of new registration 
offices. 

24. Inttreei. — The rate of interest payable on the Provincial loans has 
been reduced by the Government of India from 4 to per cent, with effect 
from next year. The budget grant has been reduced accordingly. 

25. Administration, — The estimate under this head amounts to Rs. 17,28,000, 
against Rs. 17,62,000, the revised estimate for 1896-97, and Rs. 17,60,000, 
the actuals of 1895-96. The fluctuations are mostly due to privilege leave 
allowances of officers. 

26. Law and Justice — Courts of Law, — The original estimate of expendi- 
ture for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 89,81,000, against Rs, 88,26,000, the actuals 
for 1895-96. The estimate has been reduced to Rs. 88,, 90, 000 in the revised 
estimate for the year, with reference to the actuals of the first 10 months of 
the year, which amounted to Rs. 73,91,000 against Rs. 73,09,000 in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. The estimate for 1897-98 is 
Rs. 89,42,000. 

27. Jails, — The estimate of total expenditure for 1897-98 has been placed 
at Rs. 22,32,000, against Rs. 24,70,000, the revised estimate for 1896 97. The 
revised estimate includes a larger provision for dietary charges consequent on 
the rise of prices of food- grains. 

28. Police, — The estimate for 1897-98 amounts to Ks. 61,18,000, against 
Rs. 60,40,000, the budget grant for 1896-97, The increase is due to a 
provision for the grant of compensation for the dearness of food-grains, for the 
progressive annual increase of Rs. 28,000 on account of the substitution of 
Sub-Inspectors for Head-Constables as investigating officers, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Police Commission, and larger grants for petty * 
construction, rewards, &c. 

29. Marine, — The estimate of expenditure for 1897-98 is Rs. 9,11,000, 
against Rs. 9,21 ,000, the sanctioned estimate for 1896-97. The decrease is 
under contributions to the Orissa Port Funds. 

30. Education, — The grant for expenditure under the direct control of the 
Education Department was Rs. 27,76,000 in the budget estimate for 1896-97. 
This has been reduced to Rs. 26,75,000 in th^ revised estimate, partly in conse- 
quence of the absence of officers on furlough,j( partly owing to grants for appa- 
ratus, &c., for the Civil Engineering College^not being fully utilized, and partly 
by reason of savings in the grants for normal or training schools. The estimate 
for 1897-98 provides for an increase of Rs. 71,000 over the revised estimate, 
including the following items 
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(1) KuMeong Boarding School ... ... ... 17,000 

(2) Bihar School of Engineering ... ... ... 12,000 

(3) BeorganiBation of the Education Departnxent ... 17,000 

31. Medical-^^ThQ estimate for 1897-98 amounts to Rs. 19,18,000, against 
Rs. 19,63,000, the sanctioned estimate for 1896-97. The decrease is due to 
smaller provision having been made for the renewal of bedding, clothing and 
instruments in the Calcutta hospitals, and to a reduction in the grant for the 
Bhawanipur Hospital, the equipment of which was provided for last year, 

32. Scientific and other Minor Departments, — The estimate for 1897-98 is 
Rs. 4,55,000, against Rs. 4,35,000, the revised estimate for 1896-97. The 
decrease in the revised estimate is due to the provision for the up-keep of 
cinchona plantations "and for the purchase of bark not having been fully 
utilii^d. 

33. Stationery and Printing, — The estimate for 1897-98 is Rs. 11,34,000 
against Rs. 12,22,000, the estimate for 1896-67. The fluctuations are chiefly 
in the value of Stationery supplied from Central Stores. 

34. Famine Relief, — The total expenditure on Famine Relief, as passed 
by the Government of India, amounts to Rs. 23,00,000 for 1896-97 and 
Rs. 1,00,48,000 for 1897-98, and their distribution is as follows: — 



1896-07. 

1897-98, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Imperial 


70,13,000 

Provincial ... 

18,50,000 

22,18,000 

Local 

4,60,000 

8,17,000 

Total 

23,00,000 

1,00,48,000 


The distribution of the grant under 33, Famine Relief, for 1897-98 in 
detail of the minor heads is as follows : — 

Es. 

1. Salaries and establishment in Civil Department ... 6,64,000 

2(a). Relief works in charge of Public Works Department ... 39,13,000 

2(6). Establishment, tools and plant for Public Works Depart- 
ment ... ... ... 2,76,000 

3. Relief works in charge ef Civil Department ... 21,71,000 

4. Relief to people employen otherwise than on relief works 10,93,000 

6. Gratuitous Relief * ... ... ... 20,29,000 

6. Miscellaneous 1 ... ... ... 3,000 


ToUl 


1,00,48,000 
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35. Irrigation Minor Works and Navigation. — The chief work included 
under this head is the conversion into a navigable canal of the Bhangore khal, 
which forms a portion of the boat route between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal. 
This was commenced last year and will be completed during 1897-98 at a 
cost of Bs. 3,78,000. Under agricultural works a provision of Rs. 63,000 
has been made for the Bhagwangola embankment designed to control the floods 
on the Bhagirathi river. 


36. Civil works in charge of Public Works Department. — The Provincial 
expenditure under this head has been greatly reduced owing to th e restriction 
of the programme rendered neceoessary by the reduction of the Provincial 
balance in consequence of famine outlay. The allotment ^ includes the folio w* 
ing grants for original works : — 


Residences for Munaifs 
Repairs of excise buildings 
Parsonage, St. John’s Church 
Jail Barracks at Buxar and Bhagalpur 
Subdivisional Residence, Serampore ... 

Residence for District Superintendent of Police, Noakhali 
Land for quarters of Military students of Medical College 
New Chemical Block, Medical College, Calcutta ... 

New Pathological and Physiological Block, Calcutta 

Fittings, Chemical Block 

Central Lunatic Asylum 

Outpatient Department, Medical College 

Ditto Campbell Hospital 

Presidency General Hospital 

Land for ditto ... .i\ 

Roads in W estem Duars 
Government offices at Chinsura 
Rebuilding Darjeeling Cutcherry ... 

Record-room, Muzaflarpur 


Rs. 

40.000 

50.000 

25.000 

96.000 

25.000 

20.000 

19.000 
1,25,000 

50.000 

40.000 
1,00,000 

48.000 

20.000 
1,00,000 

46.000 

60,050 

37.000 

50.000 

21.000 


'potol 


.. 9,61,000 


H. H. RISLEY, 


S*ejf, to the Oovt. of Bengai. 


The mh Monk 1897. 



timuiJ Sht i mkt jtii' Uit 

BENGAL PBOTINCaAL BEfVSlNIJB. 


(In il^^en, omitting 000*% eceepting in tlte Aotnals, -when 0 it omitted.) 


HxADft. 

Actuals, 

1895.96. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1896>97. 

Beriaed 

Estimate. 

189C-97. 

Estimate, 

1897>98. 

1 

2 

8 

1 ^ 

6 

Opening Balance 

Bs. 

4B,2:3.00 

Rs. 

55.51 

Bs. 

58,20 

Bi. 

41.07 

P^ttipal Heads of ReTonue— 

l.-Uni Heyenue ;;; 

III. — Salt 

IV. — Stamps 

V. — ^Excise 

VI, — Provincial Bates 

VII. — Customs 

VIIL— Assessed Taxes 

IX. — Forests ...• 

X.— Eogtstration ... 

1.01 .36, 18 
— 7.11V26 
1,78,41 
1,25.78,73 
33,44,63 
42,77,83 
91.10 
28,80,05 
4.50.35 
6,70.76 

1.00.54 
—12,00 
1,76 
1,25,85 
83, r5 
43.20 

81 

28,25 

6.35 

6,82 

1,01,80 

—13,64 

1,58 

1,30,69 

33,87 

44,80 

94 

24,60 

6,40 

7,60 

1.01,48 
— 7,r6 

1,30,69 

67,26 

42,00 

91 

84.60 

6,50 

7.10 

Total 

3.38.47,36 

3,29.82 

3,87.39 

9.72.41 

XII.— Interest ... ... 

2,12,90 

2,67 

2,45 

3,09 

Post-ofBce, Telegraph and Aiint — 

Xlli.— Post-Oilice 

5,29 

6 


...«•* 

Beceipts by Civil Department — 

XVl. — Law and J ustioe— 

Courts of Law 

Jails ... ... ... 

XVII,— Police 

XVIII.— Marino 

XIX. — Education ... ... 

XX— Medical 

XXI. — Scientific and other Minor Departments 

8.41,22 

8,68,31 

1,88,76 

9.67.99 

5,6H,41 

2,09,61 

2,35.49 

8,80 

8,68 

2,01 

9.35 

6,69 

2.05 

2.34 

8,25 

8.89 

1,91 

9.64 

6.69 

2.12 

2,08 

8,80 

9,08 

1,80 

9,54 

6.27 

2,11 

2.23 

Total 

38.()9,79 

38,82 

88.68 

89,33 

Miscellaneous— 

XXII.— Kcceipts in aid of Superannuation 
JXIII.— Stationery and Printing 

XXV.— Miscellaneous ... 

76,60 

1,85.66 

10.23,31 

70 

1.32 

1 B.75 

49 

1,50 

9.28 

60 

1.34 

9.35 

Toto^ 

12,84,47 

j 10.77 

11,27 

11,29 

Bail ways— 

XXV’^I. —State Bailways (net earnings) 

49,53.00 

36,63 

44,60 , 


Irrigation— 

XXIX. — Major Works (direct receipts) 

XXX. — Minor Works and Navigation— 

By Public Works Department 
„ Civil Department .... ' 

1 10,001 

► , 15,16,32 

\ 7,10.64 

) 1 81,26 

15,00 

7,30 

1,09 

1 

16,90 

6,75 

1,16 

16,60 

6,60 

1,16 

Total 1 

’( 23,10,12 

23.39 

24,81 

24.26 

Buildings and Boada — * 

XXXn.— Civil Works— 1 

By Public Works Department 
„ Civil Department ... 

2,64.59 

2J1S.83 

1,80 

2,41 

2.28 

2A8 

).98 

2X2 

Total 

6.18,42 

4,21 

4,81 

4X6 

Ooniributiona 

8 




Total 

4.68.61.58 

4,46.36 

4,68,81 

4X4Xi 

Gjuad Total t. 



6.22,01 

4XiX0 

.... f 



• BENGAL PEOVXNCOIi E]a®romJBE. 

(In Bttpeefl, omitting 000’s» ezoepting in tho Aotnals whore 0 is omitted.) 


Actuals, 

1896.»6. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1896-97. 


Berised j 

1897-98. 


b demand on the Berenues — 

, Betunds and Drawbacks 
. AssicpimentB and Compensations 

, Land Bevonue 

• Salt ,, ••• 

, Stamps 

. Excise 

. Provincial Kates 

Customs 

. Assessed Taxes ... 

Forests 

. Begistration 


Interest — 

18. Interest on ordinary debt 

Fost'OfBoc. Telegraph and Mint— 

16. Post-olliod ... ... ... ... 

Salaries and expenses of Civil Department— 
16. General Administration 


General Administration 
Law and Ju.tioo { j.X'* 

Police 

Marino 

Fiduontion 

Medical 

Political 

Scieniilio and other Minor Departments 


MisooUaneous — 

29. Superannuation. Ac. 

80. Stationery and Printing 
82. Miscellaneous 


63,39,79 

1,91,18 


17.49,68 
88.26,84 
22.58.55 
60.88.03 
8,73,77 
26,07, H9 
18,‘^6,69 
17,75 
6,26,63 

2,47,26,23 

18,47.06 

10,89,83 

281,86 


Kt. 

Bs. 

Bs. , — 


1,62,98 

1,69 

IM 

Bs. 

1,72,77 

1,62 

IM 

1,71 

87,16.09 

87.29 

86,7d 

1.64 

62,84 

1,03 

63 

46,71 

4,93.04 

6.01 

6,091 

1,68,01 

3,77 

1,73! 

6,27 

60.79 

86 

76j 

8,67 

7,97,93 

8,02 

7,511 

1,19 

92,09 

96 

9o; 

8,00 

2.;iS,03 

8,85 


96 

4,01,27 

4.30 

4.17 

8,68 

4.87 


Famine Belief and Insurance— 

88. Famine Belief ... 

Bailways (Bovonuo Account) — 

41. Miscellaneous Bailway Expenditure 

Irrigation — 

43. Major Works- 

Working Expenses 
Interest on debt 

48. Minor Works and Navigation — 

By Public Works Department 
„ Civil Department 


46. Civil Works — 

By Public Works Department 
,i Civil Department 

Total 

Contributions 

Total 

Closing Balance 

dsain) Totjlx. ^ 

' MnaoiAl Snijpliu (4-) «r dolioit (•») 


I 13,98,41 
, I /' 64,96 

“I •'! 

,! r“-L; 


82.7646 

12,65,60 

4,48,63,44 

68,20,08 




/ser.^ 


BmgtU Fumdal ShUmmi pf 


APPENDIX A. 

Swgal Provincial Receipt in detail of minor head$. 

[The figures iu oolusms 4 and 5 are those aooepted hj the Government ci India.] 
L—^Land Revenue — 


OroM LiAd Bstmim 


Dadttrt 11 per oent. on Mtlmeted eolloclbne from 

Ooremineat eit atee ( ProTlncial } 

Dednot on accoont of re«)\en<>i» of Bihar eurvoy 
a&d eettiement chargee (Imperial) 


Total dedTMtlon 


Matamoant diriitlble between Imperial and Pro- 
▼incial Fnnda tx ... ••• 


rlndal iten of nhave (one-fo«rtb) 
loot on aoeoeaU of ndjnetmenta 


Add 11 per cent, oollectlone 

Total ProTiocial ihare 


Actuals, 

Budget 

Bstimae, 

1606.97. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1896d)T. 

Sstimats, 

1897-06. 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Rs. 

3,00.&1111 

Rs. 

3,69,47,000 

Rs. 

3,92,00.000 

Rs. 

8,n.ao.ooo 

l,0(.068 

A90.000 

4,00.000 

8,40,000 

ii,doi 

2,00,000 

1,60,000 

8,00,000 

6.27,760 

6.90,000 

6,40,000 

8,40,000 

3,86,14.452 

8,84.67.000 

3,86,60.000 

8,84.10,000 

96,31,113 
7, 11*. .162 

95,64,000 

—12.00.000 

96,40,000 

—18,64,000 

06.01.000 

—7.06,000 

30.11,861 

83,64,000 

82.76,000 

88,06,000 

6,06,068 

4,00,000 

4,00,000 

6,40,000 

04,10,010 

88,64,000 

87,66,000 

93,40.000 


^Adjustmenis- 


Fixed contribntlon to Imperial Bferenara under 
the lerma ol contract 

Add (paj/able to Impfrinl Funds)— 

Intereat on the advaiico for the Xlijiti Tidal 
Canal ... 

Contribution fnwarda the coat of a tower ol(x?li 
to bn sol at the (lencral Post Office 
‘ Contribution to Imperial Funds on account ol 
the reniiBsii<n of the deferred Interest on Kid* 
derpore Dock Loam 

Total to be deducted from the Provincial ihara... 


J> 0 duci {to b* received from Imperial Funds}-’ 
Advance for the retuodelling of the Uijiii Tidal 

(^nal 

Grant on aocount ol Imperial buildings plactMl 
under local bodies 

Salary of a pTobalionCr gardener at Hibpur 
Beigayment of the apectal contribution taken in 

Grant for the additional establishment enter- 
tained in the Calcutta Cuatom House and in 
the Board's Offloe on the introduction of the 

now TaniT Act ,« .4 

Towing charges of ffAofus 
AesigniDent for the Gnatong Police Guard 

Ditto for the transfer of Hackillop's Hill 
to Lebong Oantoninent 

Tuisnsfer of Olwerratory buildings, to tho charge 
M Prorioclal Pubtk Works Department 
Swieial assignment on aocoontef Survey and 
Wttlnaentoxpenditure 

Total 


iMMn has baen ladtpwsd 
in coniequenoa ol tht prerall* 
Ing soaroity. 


14.39,000 1 

14,80.000 

26.863 

80,000 


6,000 

14,64,863 

14,74,000 

1,46,000 

14,000 

84, m 
584 

1 10.000 

! 2,000 

8,00,000 


1,88,186 
. 10.000 
16,660 

1,18.660 

10,000 

18,000 

11,000 


4 



7,46,601 

l,74,i)«0 

7,19J<U 

12,00,000 
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6ftl0 of KdiMr&t atempi 

flalo of ooart'fee aUmpt 

Sal« of plain paper to bo uaad with oourt^foe etampa 

Duty on impraiiaing duoumenia 

Finea and penaltiea 

MlaoellaDeoua 

Total ... 

Provincial aliaro (th«M>-fourtha) 


46,44.000 

1.10,20,000 

2,40,000 

20.000 

2K,000 

11,000 

46.08,000 

1,19,91.000 

2,40.000 

9.000 
80.000 

2.000 

50,56,000 

1.20,70, not) 
2,46,000 

26.000 

20.000 
3,00(> 

1,67,72,000 

1,67,80,000 

1,74,25,000 

1,26,79,000 

1,25,66,000 

1,30,(59,000 


60.56.000 The revenne contmnea to 

AAA f * Progreasive annual 

,20,70,000 ) increase. 

2,46.000 

26,000 

26,000 

S.ooo The aetnaU of 18»6.9e inclnded 

— a *pe<ial item of Ba. lO.ooo, 

,74,26,000 representm* the aoonii^ 

■ deposit of the late Treasurer 

of Bankura, forfeited to 

80.88.000 Ctovernment for the loss of 
a large cunaignment of one 
rupee Oourt*(oe Btampa. 


V. — ExciU’- 


Lloenae and DIatlllery fees and Dutlea for the sale 

of Itquora and druga . . ... 

Gain on aalo-urooeeda of exolae opiuio 

Duty on ganja 

Pines, oontUoatlon and miscellaneona ... 


1,01,88,0(10 

1,08,03,000 

1,02,80,000 

1,02,30.000 

17.72,0110 

17.31,000 

17,56,OoO 

17, 66,000 

llr.54,000 

12,30,000 

16,60,000 

14.60,000 

14,000 

82,000 

16,000 

15,000 

1,38,78,000 

1,83,00,000 1 

1,85,60,000 j 

1,34,50,000 

88.45,000^ 

38.25,000 

I 

38,87,000 1 

67,25,000 


The duty on ganja exported 
to the Norlh-VVestem 
vineos ■will henceforth Im 
levied in those provlncea 
and this it is anticipated will 
reduce tlio rooelpts by one 
lakh. 

U nder the terms of the new Pro- 
vincml Contract lialf of these 
receipts will be Provincial Irw 
stead of one-fourth as hitherto. 


Vl.^Provincial Matas— 


PabUo Works OeM 

Ganeral rates for uanageraant of private estates 
Total 


VII.— Customs^ 


41,97,000 

1,40,000 

41,80,000 

1,40,00(1 

42,00,000 

1.40,000 

40,60,000 

1.40,000 

42,77,000 

43.20,000 

44,80,000 j 

42,00,000 


Warehouse and Warf Rants 
Misoellaneous 


e.ooo e 000 ^ io,o 7^000 

85,000 75,000 ^ B4,000 84,000 






Kmauiai SkUmmi ftr 087-99. ^ 

Till —Ammi Taxt * — 


»L“ 25 L aSiSi 


MtMstloiM kjr GoTpniTDent from Mlwtoi and p«n> 

■iuti, Ac. . . ^ 

kdooitoiM by Govcmmcnt from interest on Qo- 
trerament *«cQrltles 

JM^kma frotti Dslsries, Ao.t psld by locnl nutho- 

fity or oompMiy 

Iaoobm^u on secaritios of local aathority or com- 

|Mny ... ... 

Deductions by Goremment from profits of Railway 

OompaniM «« 

Ordinary odlecticns .» 

P^tlM ... 

HlaosUeiMous ... 

ToUl ... 

Prorineial share (a^e>half) 


Bs. 

j 

Be. 1 

Be. 

Be. 

4»97.000 

4,M,000 

1 5,15.000 

5,15,000 

15,000 

19,000 


> <0.000 

52.000 

1 


1.00(1 

8.nco 

1 43,85.000 

43,85,000 

40.46,(100 

40.40,000 




Stt.i'OO 

1 


14.«K»0 

14.0 0 



4<,t.O.OOO 

46,5 ,000 

40,00,000 

49,00,000 

M, 30.000 

23,25,000 

24,50.000 

24,50,000 


IX.-Forent — 


Irf— Timber a* d other prodnoe removed from the 

forMts hy (liovemmcnt aire cy 

n.—Tliober and other pr-dnre removed from the 

forests by consume 's or purchasers 

IU.-"ODafi«oit«<i, drift and half Wood ... ... 

T.—MiscelUneous 

14,000 

8,63,000 

9.n00 

8.3,010 

4,67.800 

7,67,810 

10,800 

84,100 

4.44.800 

7.96.800 
9.400 

89.5011 

4,60.000 

8,i7.roo 

9,604» 

rs.i'K) 

The Increase is due to the 
■ale of s4l sleepers to the Rail* 
waya 

The revised esttmste tor 1Ne>97 

Total 

B.lO.OoO 

18,70,0<i0 

18,80,000 

18.00,000 

sale proceeds of 500 sorts 

Pronncfttl share (one-half) ... 

4,00,<X)0 

6,35,007 

6,40,000 

6,50,000 

01 umci in tno niw i/itwIiwa 

X— Registration — 






Fees for registering docnm^ts 

Fees for ooples of registered documents 
Kisoellaaeoiis 

Total 

Provincial share fone>half) 


18,87,000 

18,10,1100 

14,45,000 

18,65,000 

81,0 tO 

Se.OOO 


Sii.OeO 

SS.tXiO 

55.000 

86,000 

86,U00 

18,41,000 

16,6.3,000 

1 15.00.000 

14,81,000 

6,71,000 

6,88,000 

1 7,50,000 

7,10.000 




The prevailing soaroity has led 
to lamer reffistration in IWf^ 
B7 but thia Is not eipeotad to 


XIL — Interest — 


Class /.—IntereBt on advances to cultivators-- 

On advances to on'tivators under Land 
Improvement Loans Act ... 

On sdvanreH lo caltlvatcrs imder igri* 
onltansta’ Act .\.Xll of 18M 

Class I/.*'lnterdht on advances under Special 
Loans^ 

OnOrainaae and EmbanlLment id* 
vancea 

Class J/T.— Interest on loans to landholders, fto. ... 

Class Interest on loans to Hnnicipal and other 
Public Oorporstions (exclndiog 
Piesidency Oorporatlons) ... 

lulsnst on Govrinment Securities 

WaoellaBsons— 

Interest on loans of Public Works 

Oest 

Interest on the oapital coat ot 
Uis Bonour tbo LieataDant43o> 
vemor’s house, Ac. ... 

Other Items «. .. ... 

Intemat on samindarl embankment 
recoveries, Ac. ... ... 

Total Miscellaneous ... 

OlAlD TOTAt 


11,000 

18,000 

1 84,000 

84,000 - 

85.000 

88.000 

40,(100 

5, U 00 

84.000 

8.000 

83.000 

11.000 

1,41,000 

11,000 

i.lvooo ^ 
18,000 

84.000 

4 A .0 O 0 

48,000 

i 1.000 
8.000 

1,800 

1,700 

1,000 

8,000 

8.000 

1,000 

8,000 

89,000 

40,000 

47,000 

* A 8,000 

1.67,000 



J Decrease due to the repayn 
I of the loao to the Deo Ueti 









IM timamtai JSMmott far n 97 ^ 8 . £37tb M***"*, 


xin^Ptm Ofitt— 


HiAi>e. 

dctnala. 

Bndget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

X8ve^. 

Estimate, 

1807-06. 

RiicaBXs. 

X 

f 

8 

4 

8 


Recoveries on acootme of establishment employed 
In the Postmaster-Oencral’a olDoe 

Be. 

fl,oeo 

1 

Be. 

B.OOO 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Theee recoveries are mom «4U 
justed la the book# ^ tho 
Comptroller ot Post Oflless. 


XVIA.—Laa and Juttice— Courts Late — 


Bale-prooeeds of unolaimed and escheated property 

Oourt-fees realised in cash 

General fees, Ones and lorfeiturea ... 

Plaadership examination tees ... 

Mtsoellaneoas 

£0,000 

41.000 
7,81,000 

82.000 
8.000 

88,000 

84.000 
7.70,000 

28.000 
10,006 

28,000 

fiS.OOO 

6,05,000 

80,000 

10,006 

85.000 

86.000 
'1^22,000 

20,000 

8,000 

The actuals show a progressive 
decrease since 1888-04. 

Total 

8,41,000 

8,80.000 

8,25,000 

8,8(1,000 

i 



XriB.— Jails— 


ialls 

Jail manufactures ... 

«• 

8,000 

8,60,000 

8,000 

8,60,000 

0,000 

8,80,000 

8.000 

0,00,000 


Totel ... 

8.58,000 

1 

8,66,000 

B.80,OOe 

0,06,000 


Larger receipts anticipated cm 
account of supplies to the 
Police and Military Depart- 
ments. 


XVIL— Police-^ 


Poltoa enppllad to Unniotpal, Cantonment and 

Town Funds ... .» 

Police supplied to Public Depertmeats, private 

oompaales and persons 

Presidency Police 

Keooreries on aooomit of Village Foliee 

Pees, fines and forfeitures 

Superannuation receipts 

Uisoellaneous 

Total ... 


10,000 

89.000 

91.000 
8,000 

87.000 
1,000 
8,000 

9.000 

86,000 

80,000 

8.000 

83.000 
1,000 

40.000 

10,000 

85.000 
1,00,000 

8,000 

84.000 
2,000 
7,000 

10,000 

40.000 

90.000 
8,000 

28.000 
1,000 
8,000 

1,80,000 

2.01,000 

1,91,000 

1,80,000 


Based on actuals. 


The actuals show a progress- 
ive decrease since iseswee. . 

The estimate lor 189B-97 In- 
cluded Bs, 20,000, Mlhg the 
recoveriee from Frontier 
Police for the cost of supplies 
which are now adiustra In 
the accounts by a dedudkm 
from the expenditure on 
aocoimt of rations. 


XVIIL-^Marine^ 


Bale*prooeeds of vessels and stares 

Reglatratlon and other fees 

r Calcutta 

Pilotage Reooiptat 

C Chittagong 

Lead-money of Volunteers .» 

1,000 

40.000 
8,67,000 

16.000 
7,000 

8,000 

40.000 
8,28,000 

17.000 
6,000 

8,000 

40,000 

1 8,74,000 

1 2,000 

48,000 

\r 8 , 88,000 

) 15,000 

X 7,000 

>The fluctuations depsnd on 
) the tonnage <J vessels vUIO- 
ing and leaving the port. 

JiUcdUimui, 






Deductions for mess monev 

pontiibntlou to life-boat estabUshment, Goslundo ... 

Maiine survey 

Other Items ... 

H.900 

«i/no 

d,O09 

12,900 
800 
SO, 000 

4,700 


nil 


Total inioiinimas ... 

47,^ 1 

M.OOO 

47,000 

60,000 


Total ... 

9,68,000 

9.86.900 

0.64,000 

9,64,000 














m 




X/X.— Jrfww rt fai— 


Biam. 

Artaale« 

ISBM 

Budget 

Eatimate. 

18864r7. 

Beviced 

Baiimate, 

180^. 

Eatimatis 

1G07-86. 

Rkvaui. 

1 

% 

8 

4 

1 

0 

I#. 

7«ea, GoTernmeiit Counsel, 0«OM«I ... «, 

ftM, Oovertment OoltegM, YnAmSamX 

?Mit Bdioolt, Ofloeml ».« ... 

III 

m 

Be. 

1,86,060 ! 
86.000 
8,10,000 

Be. 

1.66,000 

80,000 

8,11.000 

Ba. 

1,66,000 

18.000 

8,17.000 

1 Baaed on actnali, 

Inoreaaed remipia are axpaot* 

Twi, SeliMli, SiMdal 

Oontrilmtioiu from Native StatMi private perioiii 

•od Munloimlitiee ». 

ItMone from Budowmenis 

Mkoelkneoui 

Ift.OOO 

18,000 

18,000 

15,000 

ed from the new boaraiof 
•chool for boya at KurMom. 

15.000 
*.000 

16.000 

18.000 

10,000 

18,000 

11.000 

8,000 

18,000 

8,000 

8.000 

18^000 

Inoreaaed provieion made 

Feel from boarden in Eden Hindu Hoetol 



40,000 

with reference to aotuala 
v4lch ahow a progreaeive in. 
rreaae. 

Thiahaabeen entered tor the 

« 

Total 

• 

1,68.000 

6.00,000 

5.80.600 

e.t7.ooo 

llrat time in the bodget, but 
wiki be kept outiida the Pro* 
vinoial aooounu m the corre- 
•pouding charge* have been 
kept outaide. 


XX. — 


Medical School and Oollege Feee 

62,000 

48.000 


52;000 

65,000 

Increased proviaion made 
with reference to actuala 
which ahow a p^Ofre^slvo in* 
creaae. 

Hoapital Receipta 

LunaUo Aajrlum Ec^'eipts 

Oootiibutlona from Huniclpalitlea and private 

pereons 

Hiaoellanooua .« ... m. 

85.000 

81.000 

86.000 

a,oou 

00.000 

28,000 

84,000 

5,000 


1.00,000 

24.000 

82.000 
4,009 

84.000 

28.000 

89,000 

4,000 

>BaMi on actuala for Syeara 
) ending 1895*06. 

Total 

2,10,000 

2,05,000 

2,12.000 

2,11,000 


XX.L — Scientific and other Minor Departments^^ 

Botanic and other gardena 

Veterinary and Stallion receipta ... 

Clnobcna Plantation ... «. 

Eiperimental cultivation 

Emigration faes 

Examination feee ... 

Hiacellaneous m. ... ... ... m. 

6,000 

4.000 
1,87,000 

1.000 
81,000 

7,000 

5.000 

4.000 
1,86.000 

8.000 
82,000 

4,000 

iiiiii 

iililii 

Beduced provision raadn, an 
acarcity will probably reduon 
the demand lor quinine In 
pice-paoketa. 

Deduct for rounding 




2,28,176 

175 


Total ... 

2.85,090 

2,84,000 

2,08,000 

2,28.000 


XXXIL — Superannuation^ 

family lubec^tSona of native membera of the 

Qovenanted Cnvil Service 

Dadnetion from Pmuton Fnnd, Marine 

Ooatribatkma cd cdRoera lent to Hunicipaiitlei or 

Uorporationa ... ..r 

Oonti»atioiu of Offleera lent to Foreign Service ... 
Oontiibutiona of pereona employed by tlm Court of 

Ward! 

Befonda of grataitiae ... .„ 

HiaoeUaneoua 

*.000 

’*8.’000 

26,000 

19,000 
} l,«M 

1,650 

’Kooo 

85.000 

11.000 

880 

■ 

2,000 

' 47,000- 

1,800 

8,000 

9,000 

80,000 

11,000 

400 

The amaller eatimate under 
thif head la due to a change 

Todal - 

. 76,000 

70,000 

46,000 

60,000 






ing tbe reoeveriea of con* 
trnntiona for penilon and 
leave altowancM of ofBoera 
employed on anrvey and 
aetilemeot operationa in pri* 
vateeatatea, and in tbe col* 
leottonot Bead Oaea. 
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XXII I • — Btaiicnery and Printing - 


Hiam. 

Aninats. 

1896^6. 

Bndget 

Bsfirnat#, 

l-'WWIT. 

Berised 

Estimate, 

1 806-07. 

Bstimste, 

1(97-96. 

Ban Ann, 

1 

% 1 8 

4 

6 

6 

Btetkmmr reovipti 

•ftla of a»B 9 tte< and othe publiciitkmi 

Other priMe receipt* 

Total 

.ill 

Be, 

1 <» 0 || 
O^I'OO 
88 , 00 -. 

Us. 

As. 

1.000 

68,000 

86 .O 1 K) 


1 , 86/100 

l, 8,'/*00 

1.60,000 

1,84,000 

XX P . — MisceUnneons — 

Unolalmed depoeite 

•iile«proceede of Uurbar prnM^nti 

fbHe of old atari^i and materlalM ... 

Bale of land* HDil honeax, Ac. 

Feet lor (<io«ern'>ient Miidlu (of Monicipal and In- 

oorporated Local Fundu) ... 

Bento 

Mluellaneous teee, flnee and forfeituroe 

HlaoeUaueoua ... 

Total 

4.64.000 
12 /KH) 

42.000 
»,» 0 U 

69/HiO 

20.0 M» 

2.0 ..tMlO 
l,4i>,UOO 

»,7o,noo 

10 ,(K)>t 

40.0.>0 

7 . 0 O 0 

75 , <'00 
26.000 
l.OH.O- o 
1.60,000 

8 . 88.000 
lo.UOO 
46 000 
7,000 

76.000 
28 0 0 
• 2 , 2 ",' iim 
1,56,000 

8,9<».ono 

12,000 

42,00" 

7 .O. 1 O 

70.000 

27.000 
i.'ia.iMK) 
1,61,000 

>Baaed on past aetnala. 

The partition fees were rarj 
high in 1896 98, 

10.88.000 

8,76 000 

9,88.000 

6.86,000 

XXVI.-^Sfute Railways (Eastern Bengal State Rati way System) — » 

OroM reoeipto 

Working expenaec 

Nit reoeipto 

Prorlnoial share (one<half) 

1,4.8,16,000 1 1,80,00.000 
6<l 10,000 I tS.7ti.iXtO 

Details n»t 
known. 


These have been made Imperial 
from 1897-9S under the vemie 
of the new contract. 

87,00.000 1 73.25.00 ■ 

89,0-».000 


48.61.000 1 86,68,000 

44,60.0011 


XXIX. — Irrigation Major Works (Dir et lUceipts ) — 

Orisma Canals ... ... 

Mldnapore Canal 

HiJUi Tidal Canal 

Bone Canals 

Total 

4,1 7, « '00 
2,64,JII0 
62,0 .0 
7,7Z.OtiO 

8.46.000 
f ,4t).0‘ II 

60,000 

8.56.000 

4.16.000 
2,4.8,0110 

85,000 

9.47.000 

449.000 

2,33,0110 
74 000 

8.04.000 

The increase In 1806-07 is 
chiefl.Y in water rates of ths 
6<<oe Canals due to the large 
inoreHse in the area under 
rnbi crops, the water ratee 
in which did not fail doe till 
April 1896. 

1&.16»000 

16,00,000 

16,90,000 

16,60,000 


XXX^’^Alinor Works and Navigation in charge of the Puhltc Works Department — 


TrrigaUoH an'i Naviaatton Works. 

Works tor which Capital and Bevanue acoouiito are 
kept— 

Barau Canal 

riMloutta xnd Eastern Canals 

Orissa Coast Canal 








2,000 

4,60,IM>0 

88,(100 

4,60,000 
70, (KK) 

" 



10.000 

4,80,000 

78,000 

The decrease is due to asuoh 
of the trafBo in Jnte being 
carried by nil and steamer. 

Total 

6,46,000 

o.to.ooo 




5,18,000 





• 6,86,100 




Works for which onij Berenue accounts sre kept— 

Nsdia rivers 

Oalghatta and Bnzi Khal 

1,20,000 

6.000 

1,70,000 

6,000 




1,00,000 

4,000 

The falling off is aaeribed 
partly to the bad state of the 
Nadia rivers and partly to the 
dnUness of trade. 

Total 

1,85,000 

1,76,000 




1,04,000 

Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue ao- 
oottnia are krai— 

Eden C&nal 

81.000 

80,000 

8S.500 

83.000 


Total 

Sl.O 0 

80,000 

83.600 

83,000 


Total Iirigation and Navigation Works 

7.08,000 

7,26rO00 

6,69,600 

0.66,000 


Agricultural Works, 

Works tor which iveitber Capital nor BeTonoe ao* 
eennto are kepi— 

Ooveminent embankments ... a. 

Takavi embaukmento under contract 

6,000 

4,000 

4.000 

1.000 

4.400 

1,000 

4.000 

1.000 


Total Agrlonltural Works 

9.000 

6.000 

6,400 

6.000 


QKAVD VOTAl. 

T.U.OOO 

7,80,0Q0 

6,76.000 

6,60,000 
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Hiam. 

Aotuala, 

xmee. 

Bodfet 

Bstimate, 

18064)7. 

1 

a 

a 

£«ooreriM on ncooaot of Inndf benefited b; em< 
bnnkmentf 

Ba. 

76,000 

Ba. 

l.M.OOO 

RecoveriMon sef^oant of capitalized maintenance 
ohar|(e« of the Dankuni drainage 

4,000 

a,ooo 

• 

UiecelUmootuBieoelpu of the Dankum< Howrah, &c., 
drains^ 

5,000 

2,000 

HwoveriOB on account of capitalized maintenance 
charge* of the Rajaptire drainage eatablishment 
and contingencies ... ... 



...O, 

Tolai 

84,000 

1,00,000 


H«TiMd 

Estimate, 

imjfj. 

Bitlaate, 

1897-66. 

BnoBSi. 

4 

6 

6 

Be. 

1 


1,06,000 

1,08,000 

The low aotuala of 1865^. 
due to the part reallsalloo of 
the fixed demand of the year 
In Mldnapore and ChampaiM. 
The reviled estimate for 18^ 
67 includea arroar reooverla* 
of 18664)6. The eetinate for 
1867-68 is based on the flted 
annual demand. 

2,000 


There will be no receipt on 
this account, as the w*\l»- 
tions will be made In foil In 
189(M)7. 

5,000 

8,000 

The eatlmata for 1867-6H 
made up thus. 

Bs. 

Howrah drainage... 700 

Itaiapore „ .•• 3,040 

Dankuni 4,000 

Total ... 7,740 


6,000 

Anticlpeted recoveries on 
account of maintenance, 4te„ 
chargee of the Bsjnporo draio- 
ago BOherae capitalised. 

1,16,000 

1,10,000 



XXXII.^Civil Works in charge of the Puhlio Works Department — 


Total gross receipts 

e 

2,66,000 

I 

1,80,000 

i 

2,28,000 

1 

1,03.000 

The Increase in the revised 
estimate f r 1860-67 over the 
budget estimate is due to 
the inorease id profits of 
the Darjeeling llimslyan 
Baflway during thu year, 
while the decrease in lNli7>e8 
is due to the closing of the 
Calcutta workshops, 

XXXIL^Civil Works in charge of Civil Officers — 

Tolls cm Femes 

Oometery receipts 

MUoellaneous 

Total ... 

2,62,000 

2,000 

2.88,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,60,000 

2,000 

1.000 

2,60,000 

2,000 


2414.000 

t 

2,41,000 

' 2.18,000 j 

2,62,000 
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APPENDIX B. 

Bengal Provincial Expenditure in detail of minor heads . 


[The figures in ooluznns 4 and 5 ore those aooepted by the Government of India.] 

i . — Refunds and Drawbaok $ — 


IlBlDB. 

Actnala, 

Budget 

estimate, 

189tW)7. 

Revised 

estimate, 

1808-07, 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Bbmabo. 

1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

e 

Lend Bereimo (ozie«fourth) ... ... m. 

Us. 

10,000 

Rh. 

18,000 

R«. 

23,000 

Be. 

14,000 

The actuals of 18954>6 were 
unusually low, when as those 
of 1800-97 are exception- 
ally high and include a 
special refund of Rs. 12,000 to 
Kumar Narapat Singh, of 

1 orahat, representing the 
surplus balance of his estate 
which WHS ounflsoated and 
subsequently restored to him. 

SfampB (threo-foTirlhi) 

Excitid (ono-fotirth ) 

AMfiShOd Tbxcb (one<hAlf) 

Fnrrmt (one-half) 

Bof<iNtration (one-half) 

FrovinriBl Kates ... 

OuitoniH (other than export and import duty) ... 

i.iB.oon 

1,000 

155.000 

***i"ooo 

13.000 
1,000 

iHlill 

g.*oia.^„acr7 

1,2.3,000 

a.ooo 

IVKOI 

2.Of»0 

2.‘<,00(l 

1.000 

1.17,000 

6,000 

1B.0(K» 

1 .(MIO 
2,00(1 
U.O(H) 
2,000 

1 

Will be one half from 1897-98, 
under the terms of the new 
contract. 

- Based on octuals. 

Total 

i.es.ooo 

1,00.000 

1,80,000 

1,71,000 




2, — AsBignmenta and Compensations — 


Malikana 

1,73.000 

1.C2.000 

1,68,000 

l,fri,000 

The actuals of I89f>.?>fl include 


* 


largo arrears in the districts of 
(inya, Monghyr, Saran, Bsok* 
crgnnge, Mu/nllarpur, and 
Noukhah. The estimate for 










1897-98 iH bnsi'd on the average 
actuals of the past live years. 


3. — Land Revenue — 


Burvry and Settlement 

Charges of District Administration 

aianageroent of Clovernment estates 

and Keeords ana Agriculture 

81.00,000 

4,61,000 

96,000 

82,28,000 

4.20,000 

81,000 

31,61.000 

4„*0,0()0 

89,000 

8,00,000 

82,28,000 

4,00,000 

77,000 

Reprosente charges other than 
those incurred in Bihar, which 
will be made Provincial under 
the terms uf the new' contract. 

Total 

87.16,000 

87,29,000 

30,70,000 

43,71,000 








Bslarlet, establishment and oontlpgonoies 

83,000 

1,08.000 

68.000 


The estimate for 1896.07 in- 
cluded provision of Ks, 60.000 
for a prercnlive estabhsh- 
ment m the salt tracts out- 
side Orissa, but the establisli- 
ment has not yet been sanc- 
tioned, The charges will be 
Imperial from 1897-08. under 
the terms of the new con- 
tract. 
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18W.3 


HlXM. 

Actnala, 

Budget 

estimate, 

18iNe07. 

Beriaed I 

estimate, I 
1306^. 

Batimate, 

1897^. 

BncattCf. 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

« 


&•. 

Bt. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

The decrease in 1806-97 is 
partly to lesH salary diuvn 
by the OBlt’iatlng Buperin. 
tendent of Stamps and Sta^ 

•operintendMiM 

M,000 

60,000 

78,000 

83.000 

tioiu'ry and also to saving* In 
the cnarges lor freight arid 





1,10,000 

1,86,000 

crsituigoncfei. 

Ohwgot lor the tale of ireneral stampe ... 

Qiargofl on tale ol court-feo stampi ... 

DltoooDt on plain paper • « • 

Stamp paper tappUed from Central Btorea 

1,08,000 
1, *1,0(10 

1,07.000 

l,K.fl00 

1,00,000 

1,88,000 

1 j' Baaed on actuals. 

15,000 
8.34, 000 

Ifl.OOfl 
8,33.000 , 

15,000 

3,05,000 

16,000 

3.07,000 

Estimate furnished by ths 
Superintendent ef Stamps. 






Total 

6,57.000 

6.67,000 

6,70.000 

7,08,000 


Provincial thare (three-fourlhi) 

4,93,000 

5,01,000 ! 

5,09,000 

6,87,000 



r, 


■Excise — 


fiuperinfcndcniv . ... m« 

Presidency Establishment 


:: 

1 

00,000 

97,000 

60,000 

04,000 

60,000 

1,02,000 

" 

i 77,000 

1)8,000 

^ TJiero wore Incroast'il pa.v- 
menti of rewords in 1890.97. 

District Executivo Establishment 
Diatillerias ... .«• 


::: 

11 

3.70.000 

1.78.000 

3,66,000 
! 1,53,IM10 

8,81,000 

1,67,000 

In the oitlmateH for l8l)<l-97 
lls .W.OOOwBH jirovidcdforthe 
const riicf loti drill ro)mir* of 
J)islillery Buildings, in 

tlic Ohlimiiti'K for 1S'.I7-9H, 
Its. 5,(K)0 only has lH*eri 
entered under this licud. 


Total 


' 6,72,000 

7.11;0(K) 

6,00,000 

7,13,000 

Provincial sliart' , . 



j 1,08,00(1 

1,77,000 ! 

> i 

1,72,000 

8,57, (HiO 

8 . — Provincial Pates^ 








Collection of rntos and cesses ... 

Valuation and re-valuauon work,„ 

7 



44.500 

40.500 


85.000 

34.000 



Total 

... 

61,000 

86,000 

1 76,000 

1,10,000 



9 .-» Customs — 


Oalcutla ... ... •« •** 

Balasore »• 

Chittagong «. 

Onttack ... 

Daooa ' • 

Puri - - • 

1 

7,58,100 

8,200 

24,200 

7,800 

700 

1,500 



7,6fl,7i)0 

7,000 

26,300 

7,800 

700 

1.500 

The decrease in 1896-97 is 
due U> rsducod charges for 
Exchange Compensation Al- 
lowance and purchase and 
repair o! boats. 

Total ^ 

74)8,000 

1 

8,02,000 

7,51,000 

8,00,000 
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BmgcA IHnaneial BtaUmat for 1897-98, 

10. — Attetted TaM»-^ 


Hbxds. 

Aetaals, 

Budget 

estimate. 

,.18(««7. 

Berlaed 

estimate, 

1800-07. 

^ Bstlmate, 
1807-06. 

Bucabm. 

1 


8 

4 

6 

6 

Colleotion of Inoome*tAi 



&•* 

1,84,000 

lU. 

1,81,000 

Be. 1 

1,81,000 

i 

Rs. 

1,08,000 

The decrease in 1800-67 wee 
due to the permanent Ool- 
lector of Income Tax being 
on depotation and the 
Officiating Offioer drawing 

Frorloclal share ... 



02,000 

OS, 000 

00,0o0 

06,000 



ll,^Fore$U^ 


A.'^ConM8toancy and Works, 





I. —Timber and other produce removed from the 

forests by Government agency 

II. — Timber and other produce removed from the 

forests by consumers or purchasers 

111.— OonlliOH ted, drift und waif wood 

VI.— liive-gtook, stores, tools and plant ... 

VIl.— OnmrounloatloriB snd buildings 

VIII.- Demarcation, improvement and extension 
offoresls 

IX.- Miscellaneous 

89.000 

65.000 
2,000 

10.000 
60,000 

80,000 

8,000 

2,00,800 

64,800 

8,100 

20,600 

68.400 

87,200 

2,000 


1,76,100 

66,300 

2,800 

11,100 

82,400 

4.3,600 

2,700 

Total A. — Conservancy and Works 

1,88.000 

4,72.000 


8,84,000 

jB,—Eatahli$ktnenta, 





I.—flttlaries 

11,— Travel ling allowance 

ni.— Contingencies 

ill 

2,51,800 

34,300 

11,900 


2,74,400 
. 80,900 

11,700 

Total B.— Establishment 

2,77,000 

2,98,000 


3,88,000 

Onairp Totai. 

0,60,000 

7,70,000 

6,66,000 

7,07,000 

Provincial ahare {one-half) 

2,.88,000 

8,86,000 

3,83,000 

3,63,000 


IncreaM«d outlay for outtinff 
and deliTering ileepen. 


Tbo eatiniate for 1807<98 in* 
oludea Rb. 8,000 for a port- 
able tiamway in the Darjeel- 
ing Division and Ri. 18,000 
for the construction of two 
head-quarton bungalows. 


Increased provision made for 
thereorganiKstiou of the Sub- 
ordinate Porost Staff saiie- 
tiont»d by the Secretary of 
State. 


— Registration — 


Buporlntendenco 

District charges 

64,000 j 
7,49.000 

68,000 1 
8,01,000 j 

63,000 
7,81 .(HtO 

67,000 

8.16,000 

Provision has been made for 
larger payments under com- 
mission to Rural Hub.Regis- 
trars and under contingent 
charges owing to the open- 
ing of new offloea and the 
general expansion of the 
department. 

Total 

8.0.3,000 

8,69,000 

^>,34,000 

8.73,000 

Provincial share— ono-half 

4,01,000 

i 

4,30,000 

4,17,000 

4,87,000 

1$, — Interest on Ordinary Debt — 

Interest on Provincial advances and Loan aecount... 

1,91,000 

8,86.000 

2.18,000 

2 16,000 

Both the revised estimate for 
18116-07 and the estimate for 
1897-98 are based on the eetl- 
matod mean balance. The 
rate of interest has been 
reduced to 84 per cent, from 
1897.96. 
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1»M7. 1»«^. 


B ot Haiti ftoath Loihai Hflli 


8,000 An Bitra prorUkua hai b#«i 
martn on account of th» daily 
^(al acrvira b«tWMm 
Cbittafoug and Lunflch. 


Bitid)HahnM>nt in PoatauatcrGksnBnl'a and Daptity 
Pgatmaatar-OeDfirara Uffloaa 


Dak eatabliihmant 


Lamp deductiua 


8,000 

8,000 

8,100 

8.000 

8,100 

No prorMcn nocaaaaiy, aa the 
chaiwes hare been trana> 
femd for audit and adjoit* 
ment to the Poatal Depart* 
uient. 


10,100 


10,1110 



—100 


-100 


3,000 

10,000 

6.000 

10,000 



IS , — General Adminittration^ 


Salary of Li mtcnant-Oorcmor (S,388|) 

fitaS and Eouaehold of Ueutenaut*Qorernor 

1,01.000 

86,000 

LOO.OOO 

87,000 

1.00,000 

87,000 

99.000 

86.000 

Tourespenus ... 

Laeiilatlre t oundl 

Ciril Secretariau ». ... •» 

88.000 

B4.0U0 

0,71^000 

84.000 

80.000 
6,06,800 

£8.000 

86,000 

6,91,000 

84,000 

88,0*10 

6,78,000 

Board of Bevenua 

8,96,000 

£.88,700 

8,00,000 

8,87,000 

Comniiaaionen ... ... ... m. 

Oiril OSloea of Account and Audit 

e,82.0C0 

78,000 

6,08,800 

74,000 

6,19,000 

74,000 

6,94.000 

76,000 

Total ... 

• ^ 

17,60,000 

17,09,000 

17,08,000 

17,78,000 


lai rrMW in tw/-W0 M 008 

cbiady to tli« li orcaaa of 
lUi OOO per menaem in tha 
•umptuary aDowanco of 
Lleutcnaiit^oTeroor. 

rho incKBBA In is 

partly due to the paymont of 
pririlcge learn allowanoia, 
to the employmrnt of aa 
nfflrer on ap^ai duly and to 
IntTwiaod eipendituro oo 
lioataae and (ontinganclea. 
The Incrpoaea io 1H96.87 art 
alao due to pririlt^ leara 
• allowRarea which were not 
prurided for in the orlgitiaJ 
Mtimate*. 


ldA,^Lav} and Justice — Courts of Law — 


Hifb Court „ ... 

Law Offioeri ... 

OOroner’a Court 

Praaidenoy Muuitratea 

Ciril and Beaaiooa Oourta 

Coorta of Small Oatuea 

Criminal Ooorte ... 

Fleadetabip eiamination ohaim 
Eefundi ... ... 

1^ of piOM .. 


11,19.000 U.70.800 
8,07.000 8,00.900 


48.94.000 40,68,000 

1,74.000 1,74,60« 

83.70.000 84,41,000 

18,000 18,000 


1,07,000 UO.OOO 



8%80.099 89,61,090 
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30. — Police — 


Preildenpy Polino 

7.54,000 

7,58,000 

7,74,000 

7,68,000 

-TT ... 

HunlcipHi Holice 1 

8^ono 

45.000 

46,000 

45,000 


8up«rinteDdence 

1,05,000 

1.51,000 

1,58;000 

1,51,000 

The increaeed expenditure in 
1806 05 waa due to privilege 
leave allowance which -are 
not provided for In the esti. 

Blitrict Ezeoutire Force 

48.97.000 

44,14,000 

46,09,000 

44.01,000 

The revised estiniate includes 
provision for grain compensa* 
tion allowance. The wrger 
provision in comparison with 
the actuals for 1W5.86 is due 
to the extra expenditure 
caused by the redistribution 
of the Police Force in the 
Province, 

VilliM Police 

Bpeoiel Police 

83,000 

18,000 

80.000 

20,000 

Based on actuals. 

0,34,000 

5,33,000 

4,84,008 

4,08,000 

The Gnatong Police is being 
amalgamated with the district 
police, and no prorlskm hM 
been made for it in 1897-86. 

Upper Burma Police obargei Incurred in Bengal ... 

i 

1,81,000 

...... 


14,000 

Will be made Prorinoial 
under the new eontract. 

Mlway Police 

1,16,000 

1,15.000 

1,80,000 

The increase is on account of 
rent iat accommodaticn of 
oonstablee. 

Oattlepoundf 

Jftefunda 

Lump addition for increaee to the pay of peons 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

8 000 

5,000 

7,000 

5,000 

7,000 


8,000 


Total ' 

00,88.000 

eo.40,000 

61,10,000 

61,14,000 
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$1, -’-’Marine-^ 


HUlM. 

Actuals, i 
lfi95,dfi. 

Budget 

esiimate, 

lHi«-«7. 

EeTised 

I'NtiiuaUi, 

W )8^. 

Bstimate, 

1W7-MI, 

BBHaEKs. 

1 

8 

8 

4 1 

1 

8 


Eh. 

Ba. 

Es. 

Be. 


Salaries and sllairiiiif fi of offloera and nien afloat ... 
Victualling of elteers and men afloat 

6S.000 

70.000 

71,000 

•0,000 


17,000 

80,000 

80,000 

88,000 

Increased proriston made In 
oonaklrniiton of th** rlM in 

Purchase of manne htnmi and coal for the building, 



repairs and outfit of ships and TesaeU 

84.000 

1,01,000 

(Hl.OOO 

90,000 

the pricea of food graiua. 

Purehase and hire of ships and vt^saela 

0.000 

80,1)00 

80,000 

80.000 

pilotage, pilot cstahltshinenta and veesela ... .. 

8,67.000 

8,40,000 

6.39,000 

8,67,000 


Marine estahllahme lU 

M.tHIti 

87,01)0 

K&.noo 

84,000 


SubsidlM to iteam'boat conipaniM 

84.000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

Bepreaenta the tuhsldy 






■ranted to the River Steam 






NsTigation Company tor the 
conveyance of malls from 
Jatiapur to Dlhrugarb and 
back. The actuals fur 1898^ 






include arrear psymenta 

Mlacellaneoiu 

« 

State Yacht estatHishment 

33,000 

61,000 

80,000 

40,000 

The estimate fur 1880.07 inolu* 
ded a prtivision of Rs, I8.900 
for cnntrlbulton to Port kunds 
■gainst Es. 1»,7UC provided 
tor in 1897.98. 

4,000 

8,7)»0 

6,000 

8,700 

B«funds ... 

8,000 

300 


800 


Total 

8,74.000 

Ml.lKht 

8,76,000 

1 

! 

9,11,000 



^2, — Education — 


Direction .« ... 


78,000 

79,000 


MI.OiX) 

inspection ... 

..s 

3.87.000 

8,48,600 


3,39,)i00 

Covemmeni Colleges, Ooneral 

sss 

8,01. (Ski 

6,30.600 


6,16,000 

Ditto Profesrtonnl ... 


1,60,000 

l.HO.tlOO 


1,75,000 

6.7».<I00 

Govemmenl ^.booli, Goni'ral 



6,M.0(i0 

6.6»,0(M) 


Ditto, Spucial 


1 41.000 

1.87.000 


1,00,000 

Grants*ln.ald 


6.14,000 

6,25,000 


8.98,000 

Scholarships 

•«s 

1,87,000 

1,9*.(MK) 


1,88,000 

MisoplUneous ... 

• as 

62,000 

66.000 


66,000 

Eefunds 

Lump addition (lor the introduction of the re* 
onranisation scheme of the educational serriccs 


2,000 


1,000 

and for increase in the pay of peons) 



3.000 

1 

20,000 


Total 

86,08, OVO 

27,76,000 

26.76,000 

1 

87,46,000 


2 It, — Medical — 


Hadiral Eitablishmrat ... 
Hoiiiit^ ud Diipauariei 


Banitation and VaMination 
Grants for medical purposes ... 
Medical Bchoois and OoUeges ... 


Lonaiio Anrlnma .» 
Look Hosplui 
Chemical Biaminer 



0 ,HOOO 

6,li,0u0 


t.ss.ooo 

7.000 

8,14.000 

i.n.ooo 

17,000 

X8,(HtO 


Tho estimate for I80(t47 inolad. 
«(1 a iporiml proTision of 
Bs, 07,000 for the purehaas 
ot instmmente. 


Jiarger p»inrnts on account of 
■ctiolanalps and stlponds. 


Total 


19,88,000 


l».l^.UOO 
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;^ 5 .— ' Political-^ 


HaADB. 

Actual!, 

189fr-86. 

1 Budget 
! eaiimato, 
1H06-97. 

Eeriied 

eitimate, 

1696-07. 

Eitimate, 

1897-08. 

EaHABica. 

1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

* 6 

Entertainment of Bnvcw! and Ohieli I 

Purbar preeenis and allowanoes to vakili, Ac. ... 
lliioellaneoas 

Total ... 

E!. 

1,000 

e,0(>o 

7,000 

&!. 

2,0f,0 

17.0110 

9,000 

B!. 1 

1.000 i 
10,000 1 

8.000 

III 

A 

jt . ooT 

M.OOO 

19,000 

1 85,000 


iSd, — Scientific and other Minor DrpartmmU^ 


ProTlncial Mutnunu 

Imperial Inailtute 
Donfttiona to ftolentiflo Boctotloi 

Experiment*! cultivation 
^^nchona plantation 


Eublio Exhibition! and Pair! 

Yetarlnarjr and Stallion charge! m* ... 


Botanic and other Public Gardena 

Emigration 

Jcapeotorpf Faotoriea 

Cen!U! ^ 

Bcgidtration of railway traffic ... ... 

B>e^!tration of river and road borne traffic 

Provincial atatiatlca ... 

Examination! ... ... 

M iciellaDeou! 

Kefunda _ 

ln!pector of Exploaivea 


iTedacf'-For rounding ,.. 


Total 



17,000 

18.000 

17,000 

17,500 



600 

600 

... 

14,000 

16,000 

16,000 

lasooo 


17,000 

13,600 

17.000 

15,000 

... 

2,60,000 

1,74,800 

1,62,000 

1,71,000 


2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

2,300 

... 

17,000 

18,000 

19,000 

22.000 


1.22.000 

1,21,000 

1,28,000 

1,28,000 

• •• 

28.000 

24.500 

24,000 

23.800 

**. 

1 84.000 

22,000 

24,000 

22.900 

s*. 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


6,000 

6.800 

6,000 

IS.OOO 

8,600 


18.0110 

18,000 

17,800 


2,000 

2,250 

8,000 

2,500 

•ev 

4,000 

8,60C 

6,000 

4.600 

... 

0,000 

4. 00 

2,(H)0 

4,000 


1,000 

750 

2,0(10 

500 

... 

2,000 

2,400 

2,000 

2,000 

4.56,200 





200 


5,27,000 

4,49,000 

4,86,000 

4,55,000 


Include! a grant of Be. 2,000 to 
the Buddhiiit Text boci^. 

The high actual! of are 

due tu the | ayment in 

that year ui a poriiou of the 
purcha!e>money of the Nlu* 
bung plaiitaiiun. 

Increase due to larger prori- 
aion for the purohaee and keep 
of cattle. 


$9. — Superannuation — 


•nperannuation and retired allowanoM 

18,19,000 

18,60,000 ^ 

1 18,90,000 

19,46,000 

This is an annually Increasing 
chatge. 

Thcsi) charges will be made 
Provincial under the terms of 
the new Provinuial Ckmtract. 

Marine Department pension! ... ... 

21.000 


• 

67,000 

Compassionate allowances 

22,000 

' 19,000 

22,000 

Qratuities 

7,000 

8,000 

6.000 

7,000 


Total ... 

18,47.000 

18,90,000 

10.15,000 

i 20,82,000 



SO. — Stationery and — 


Stationery Office at the Presldenoy 

Ditto purchased in the country ... 

Government presses 

IVinting at private presSce 

1,68,000 

3,66.000 

1,000 

1,68,000 

70,000 

8,6tS,630 

1,960 

1.49.000 
6S,0iiU 

8.61.000 
2,000 

1,64,000 

70,000 

8,Oo,(.h)0 

1,000 

Btationary supplied from Oantral Stores 

5,16,000 

6,26,000 

5,85,000 

5,42,000 

Eetnnds 

1.000 

1,000 

... .. 

1,000 

Total ... 

10,89,000 

12,22,000* 

11,00,000 

ll.$4,t)00 


The increaee ie for increaeed 
printing work on Moovoit of 
famine. 

The estimate of the Buperin^ 
tendeiit of Stationed for 
188&.97 was rather high. 
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32 . — Mimllaneoui — 


Hsads. 

I Actuals, i 

Budget 
estimate, ; 
18W.97. 

Revised j 
estimate, 
1896-97. 

Estimate, 

1887-86. 

RjEMiBCa. 

1 

I 

1 1 

* 

6 

6 

Tr»r«l]ing allowtncec to oC&cert attendlof exa- 

Ex. 

Ra 1 

Rb. 

Rs. 


Tnlnationi 

S,000 

8,000 1 

8,000 

8,000 


Sewardf for profioifne; in Ori«ntal langnaces, 
•od allowance to Lanffoage Examination Com- 
mittee ... 

e.ooo 

6,000 

6,000 

6,600 


Coat of booka and publications ... 

I.OIIU 

1,000 

l,00o 

1,000 


Donations tor charitable pnrposM ... 

1.34,(M) 

1,02,000 ! 

1.06,000 

97,000 

The Increased charge in 1896-06 

Charges on account of European Tagrants 

fiewards for deitruotion of wild aumals 

7.000 

6,000 

6,000 

' 6,600 

was due chiefly to the special 
pant of hs. 32,000 niado in 
that year for tho purchaso of 
land at Gobra for a new Lt'par 
Asylum. 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 


Petty eatablistiments 

84,000 

SO.OuO 

39,000 

47,000 

The increase is for Khedda estab- 

Bpeoial (^mmiffllons of Enquiry 

Irrecoverable temporary loariB written off 

14,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 1 

lUhmont in Jalpaiguri and 
Angul. 

8,UOO 

3,000 

3.000 

4,000 


Extraordinary Item ... .„ 

4,000 




Ropresents part of a sura of 

Rents, rates and taxes ... ... ... ... ... 

1 

88,000 

86,000 

27,000 

1 

31,000 

Rs. 5,0(Mi stolen from Ihs 
Dinaipur Treasury and writ- 
ten off. 

Contributions 

U, 011(1 

1.1.000 

16,000 

16,000 


Miscellaneous and unforeseen charges 

1,000 

6,000 

4,000 

8,000 


MiscelUneous refunds 

16.000 

6,000 

16,000 

10,000 


Total 

2,88,000 

2,47,0((0 

8,60,000 

8,67,000 



SS. — Famine Relief — 


Totel charges from General Revenues 


... 

j 

18,60,000 

92,81,000 

Provincial share 


i 

18,60,000 

22,18,000 


4 ^* — Irrigation — Major Works (Working Expenses)-^ 


Onssa Canals ^ 

llidnapore Canal ... 

llijili TuIhI Canal 

Bono Canals ... 

Total 

4.42.000 

2.86.000 
IKI.OOO 

6,81,000 

4.94.000 
8,04.0(K) 

60,000 

6.17.000 


6.67.000 

2.59.000 
66,000 

6.66.000 


12,98,000 

i 

14.66,000 

18,76,000 

14,46.000 


Irrigation— Major Works (Interest on Debt)— 

Onaa Project ... ^ 

Midnapore Canal ... " 

Hijili Tidal Oaiial ... 

Bane Canals 

Tota 

10.84.000 
8,29,000 

72 000 

10.40.000 

10,84.000 

8,80,000 

12,000 

10,41,000 

10.24.000 
8.89.1)00 

72,000 

10.89.000 

[ 

10.24.000 
8.29,000 

72,000 

10.89.000 


24,«B|000 

24,67.000 

M, 64,000 

24,64,000 
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— Minor Works and Navigation in charge of ths Public Works Department — 


Ubadb. 

Actuals, 

1896-W. 

Budget 

estimate, 

1896^. 

Revised 

estimate, 

1896.97. 

Estimate, 

1807-98. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

WORKS FOR WHIOir CAPITAL AND 
REVIfiNUE ACCOUNTS ARE KEPT. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Oapitax. 





Works in Progrots. 





Calcutta and Eastern Canals 

M id nannre Canal 

Tidal 

OriBsu ,, ... 

Dnmodar Pmject 

OtiMflaOanals 

Soue , 

1,2B,021 

1.4(1,00<1 
89,141 
— l,»Ml 
8,7«2 
1,744 

4,31,000 

1,800 

24.000 

41.000 

‘“^OOO 

24,709 


8,78,000 

19,000 

J.800 

18,700 

Total Capital 

8,22,814 

6,27.000 


4,17,000 

Rbvebuk. 





Orissa OouHt Canal ... 

Oaleutta amt Eastern Cunuls 

Baran Canals 

67.022 

2,8»,H9f. 

1,808 

71,000 

2,61,000 

900 


01,000 
1,89.000 ' 
1,300 j 

Total R«Tonue 

8,49.285 

8,32,900 


2,61,300 ! 

Total works for which Capital and Eovenuo 
Aocounts are kepi. 

Works for which only Revenue Aoootinis are kepi. 

0,72,01)9 

8,69,900 


6,68,300 1 





WOBES IN I’UOOBBBB. 





Nadia Rivers 

OaiKhatta and JBuxi Khuls 

1,87,459 

18.099 

1.89,000 

700 


1,19,000 

1,200 

Total works for which only Rovonue Aocounts are 
kept. 

Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue 
Accounts arc kept. 

1,50.468 

1,29,700 


1 .20,200 





Works in Proorbbb. 





Eden Canal 

Madhiiban Canal j 

50,171 

3,808 

1 68,600 


72,040 

Total works for whioh iioitlioi Capital nor Revenue 
Accounts are kept. 

69.079 

68,600 


72,000 

Total Iriigution and Navigation Works 

8,82, r>46 

10.68,200 


8,00,500 

Aoricultpiui. and Drainage Works. 





Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue 
Accounts arc kept. 





Works in PRooRBsei. 





OoTomnicnl Embank inonts and Works for (he 
inipiioveiueiit ol OovcrmneiU and EschmloU 
Esiafes. 

M’uimnoi'e Tuksvi Einliankmimts under c.ontrapl 
Ctuiulak Takari Enilmnkments under contract 

W orks in charge of Oivil Otlicom i. 

6,61,893 

j- 1.30,694 

■ 7.44.800 


6,64,600 

Total Agrionltnral 

6,81,087 

7,44,800 

j 0,04,600 1 

Grand Totai 

16,64,683 

18,(e,OOB 

18,00,000 

15,26,000 
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m 


US.-^Minor WorH and Natigaiion in charge of Cieil Officers — 



Actuahi, 

1886-:>0. 

Budget 
' call mate, 
1W0-B7. 

Eeviaed 

CHtimate, 

18,86.07. 

Bat i mate, I 

1W7-08. 1 

EKM4KK8, 

7 

1 

* i s 

4 

» j 

Bmbankmonta andop the contract syatam— 

Establiahmcnti 

ContingciicMw 

Maintenance churKt'u of the Dankuni Canal 

Collection estnbitshinent of the Rajapur Drainage 
Boheiue 

Total 

Es. 1 

1 1.400 

S.6(W 

&s. 

( 1.^ 

1 148 

2,400 

R». 

Ra. 

1.461! 

148 

2,400 

4.000 


4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

8.000 


1^5. — Ciril Works i if charge of the Public Works Department^--’ 


Original Works 

Repairs ... ... ... 

Establishment 

Tools and Plant ... 

Suspense .» 

14.28,0(t0 

p,41.(K»i> 

7,'U'.0(>0 

21,000 

-43,000 

25,00,700 

0,80,000 

7,82,000 

24,300 

80,12,800 

».04,200 

7,16,800 

81,800 

16,10,000 

0,07,8110 

7,12,800 

30,000 

Total 

30,00.000 

48.00,000 

87,17,000 

32,60,000 


hfi . — Cti'd Works in charge of the Civil Department — 


Ftrrv rhorgos 

jk.t'fiiiirts c'f F<'irv nc'ipln .. 

(kintribiiliDiis to I-ooul Funds and Mnuioipahueg 
Boulli Lushtu Hill'' ..... 

Mill ( us Bfiiiiiic B^'i'roAtioii Ground 

Fubhc Woik* lu Angul 


Ditto inBiUkirii 


Ditto in tlu* Sibpur Engineering Oollegp 
Total 


6, (WO 

2 !i,t »00 

ni.lWHi 

6 <:, 0 (K> 

11,000 

1 U,(K )0 


8,000 


10,000 

24.(Mm 

50.O()O 

r.o,uoo 


00.000 


10,000 

8(5,(Hm 

60,u(K1 

60,000 


1,86,000 I 2,30,000 


Thow' pbargOB will bn ndjiml* 
wl in Mir J'liblic Worku Di'- 
parlrnenf booku Irntn lit 
April 1807. 

Tlii'se cliiirgi'nare iH'ing ailjiiw- 
tut in the Public W'mkn Dti- 
pmineut bookN. 


Tho Council adjoui’ued to Saturday, the 3rd April, 1897. 

Calcutta; F. (j, WIGLEY, 

The Hih April, 1897. }■ Offg, Aset. Sccy, to the Govt, of Bengal^ 

Lcgielative Department, 


l*eg. No. 46G— 300-17.4 97. 




AUiraet of ihi Proceedings of the Council of the Lmtenant- Governor of Bengali 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the prouieions 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892. 


The Conncil met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 3rd April, 
1897. 


P r £ 0 1 n 1 : 


The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Qovemotf of 
Bengal, presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble NawJIb Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo M. Finucane. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble J. Q. H. Glass, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble C. A. Wilkins. 

The Honble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Dorga Gati Banerjba Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’blo A. M. Bose. 

The Hon’ble Rai Ebhan Chundra Mittba Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Guru Proshad Sen. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneshwar Proshad Singh, k.c.i.f^ , 
of Gidhaur. 

The Hon’ble M. S. Das. , 

The Hon’ble A. H. Wallis. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah. 


NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt took his seat in Council. 

CONDITION OF RAILWAY PLATFORMS. 

The Hon’ble Rai Eshan Chundba Mittra Bahadur asked— 

Has the attention of the Government been called to the condition of the 
platforms at Sheoraphuli, Bhaddeshwar, and Khana Junction stations, which 
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are all so low that ladies can with difficulty get out of the Railway compartments 
into the platforms, and from them to get into the train ? Is the Government 
aware that Bhaddeshwar is a great place of trade, and that Sbeoraphuliis a junc- 
tion station for the Tarakeswar Railway, and that hundreds of Hindu ladies 
have daily to make use of the platform of the Sheoraphuli station ? Was there 
not a petition presented to Mr, R. C. Dutt, then Magistrate of Hooghly, for the 
raising of this platform ? Will the Government be pleased to state how that 
petition has been disposed of, and also to take steps for the removal of the much 
felt grievance to which I have called attention ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Glass replied : — 

‘‘The attention of Government has not been drawn to the condition of the 
platforms at Sheoraphuli, Bhaddeshwar and Khana Junction on the East Indian 
Railway. It has been ascertained that a petition was presented to the Magis- 
trate of Hooghly some time ago urging that the Sheoraphuli platform be 
raised : the Railway authorities were addressed in the matter by that officer and 
asked to take steps to remove the grievance, but apparently no reply has 
yet been given. The Public Works Department of this Government have 
also recently addressed the East Indian Railway enquiring what it is proposed 
to do to improve the platforms, but as the Agent has been absent from head- 
quarters DO reply has been rocoi>i;pd. A reply is, however, expected on his 
return.^' 

The Hon’ble Mr, Risley added some remarks about the condition of the 
Khana junction platform. 

SUBORDINATE JUDICIAL SERVICE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether the members of the 
Subordinate Judicial Service who have been appointed Sessions Judges are 
subject to the same rules as regards leave, travelling and deputation allowances, 
as Assistant Sessions Judges in Bombay and the Central Provinces ? 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Bolton replied:— 

The Officers referred to in the Hon’hle Member’s drat qnestion are members 
of the Subordinate Judicial Service tomporarity appointed to be also Assistant 
Sessions Judges^ and they remain subject to the rules of that service as regards 
leave and allowances.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendranath Banerjee asked— 

(a) In the rules framed by Government in 1894 for the appointment 
and promotion of officers in the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Civil Service, 
and published in the Gfllcutta Gaaettt of the 14th March, 1894, promotion to 
grades below that on Rs. 600 a month is said to be given ordinarily according 
to seniority, subject to fitness and approved conduct, while the right to promo- 
tion to the senior grades is reserved to the Lieutenant-Governor by special 
selection for merit without regard to seniority. Will the Government state 
whether in any case this right has been exercised by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and if not, will Ilis Honour now exercise the right with a view to give 
encouragement to meritorious officers in the service ? 

(h) Will the Government state whether there are any fixed rules for the 
transfer of Subordinate Judicial Officers? If not, will the Government frame 
such rules subject to such exceptions as any special case may require? 

(c) Does priority of registration of the name of a candidate for the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service ensure the appointment of the candidate whoso name 
is thus registered to an acting or permanent Munsifship ? If so, will the 
Government state whether such a rule is observed and appointments are made 
in accordance therewith ? ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

(fl) The right alluded to has been exercised by His Honour. 

‘‘(J) There are no fixed rules for the transfer of officers in the Subordinate 
Judicial or any other Service, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
sees no necessity for such rules. 

“(c) Under the rules for admission into the Judicial Branch of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, priority of entry in the register confers 
no right of priority of appointment ; and a candidate’s name 
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must be struck off the register if he fails to obtain an appoint- 
ment before he attains the age of 29 years. Other things 
being equal, priority of registration is taken into account ; but 
it is necessary sometimes to make exceptions, and these may 
result in particular candidates not securing appointments before 
they reach the age limit.” 

ESTATES PARTITION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane presented the Preliminary Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to the partition of estates. 
He said : — 

“As we bare made numerous alterations in the Bill, we have presented 
only a preliminary report, and propose to have the Bill re-published. The 
principal changes which have been made are that we have lowered the limit of 
partibility of revenue from Rs. 100 to Rs. 20, and we have re-cast the whole of 
Chapter V regarding the survey and record-of rights. The Select Committee 
describe the change made in that Chapter thus: — 

‘We have re-oaat this Chapter. The Bill, as introduced, provided for the making of a 
complete survey and the preparation of a reoord-of-rights, including the determination of the 
status of all tenants and the decision of all disputes by the Deputy Collector, whose decisions 
were to be deemed to be correct until the contrary was proved and were to be appealable only 
to the Revenue authorities. 

‘ Under the Bill for amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act, which is now before the 
Council, Revenue Officers are to be deprived of the power of deciding disputes as to posses- 
sion, right and title, and their orders are not to have the force and effect of decrees of a Civil 
Court. We think that still less should powers to decide disputes be given them in partition 
prooeedings. 

‘ The determination and recording of the status of tenants are not necessary for the 
purpose of apportioning the revenue of estates under partition, and for this reason, and because 
the proprietors unanimously object to complicating the prooeedings by recording the rights of 
the tenon ts, we have omittted this status of tenants from the particulars which the Deputy 
Collector is to record in making a survey. 

* We have provided that the Deputy Collector shall make a survey showing the area of 
land held by each tenant and prepare a record of existing rents (t) as stated by the landlord, 
(lO as stated by the tenant, and (iiV) as taken for the proses of the partition. We have also 
provided that a copy of extracts relating to their holdings containing these particulars shall 
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be giT«Ei to the tenants. We think these extracts will suffioientiy protect thetn agdnst the 
lisk of haying the partition prooeedings made use of to their detriment. We hate attached 
no special evidential value to the entries made by the Deputy Collector in the survey papOM 
and record of existing rents. They may be referred to by the Courts as evidence of the con- 
temporaneous admissions or allegations of the parties as to the amount of the rent at the 
time the record was prepared, and as evidence of what was the Deputy Collector’s opinion as 
to the amount of the rent, and no more. We do not think it necessary for the purposes of 
the partition, or desirable on general grounds, to empower the Deputy Oollootor to decide 
any disputes relating to rent or status in the course of partition proceedings, and have 
modified the Chapter accordingly.’ 

other amendmentB made by the Select Committee are purely of a 
technical nature, and 1 need not take up the time of the Council in referring to 
them. The Lieutenant-Governor has ordered the Preliminary Report and the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee to he published for the purpose of 
eliciting opinions.” 

* 

AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN SECTIONS OF BENGAL TENANCY 

ACT, 1885. 

The ITon’ble Mr. Finucane also introduced the Bill to amend sections 80, 
31, 39, 62 and 119 and Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, and 
moved that it he read in Council. Ho said: — 

“ Sir, — The duty now devolves upon me to move that the Bill to amend 
sections 30, 31, 52 and 119 and Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, he 
read in Council. This Bill, with a full statement of its Objects and Reasons, has 
been in the hands of Hon’hle Members for some days back. Hon’blo Members 
are aware that the discussions which eventuated in the Bengal Tenancy Act 
began in connection with a small Bill * to provide for the more speedy realisation 
of arrears of rent, and to amend the law relating to rent’ which was originally 
suggested by the Hon’hle Kristo Das Pal, and introduced into this Council 
in 1878. These discussions were carried on continuously from the date of the 
appointment of the and Bengal Rent Commissions in 1878 and 1879, 

throughout the periods of oflSce of two Viceroys, Lord Ripon and Lord Dufferin, 
and two Ldeutenant-Govemors, Qir Ashley Eden and Sir Riter^ Thompson, 
down to 1885 when the Bengal Tenancy Act was passed. 
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DiscuBsionB which began with a Bmall Bill for facilitating the realisation 
of arrears of rent and the settlement of rent, in private estates, by Revenue 
Officers, ended with the Bengal Tenancy Act. There were some who held at the 
time that Act was under consideration that the land was the absolute property 
of the zamindars who were, or ought to be, entitled to do as they pleased with 
it, and, according to them, the Bill which resulted in the Act of 1885 was of a 
revolutionaiy and confiscatory character. There were others who held that hy 
the common law and immemorial custom of India the raiyats were, before the 
permanent settlement, entitled to hold their lands at the pargana rates, which 
were fixed and unalterable rates, that the permanent ^ settlement was never 
intended to deprive them of that right, but on the contrary that Lord 
Cornwallis’ intention was to secure the rmyats in the possession of their lands 
at rates as fixed and unalterable as the revenue payable to the British Govern- 
mcat by the zamindars themselves. According to these latter authorities the Act 
was an earnest but not completely successful attempt to restore to the raiyats 
of Boilgal some of those ancient rights of which they had been deprived 
subsequently to the date of the permanent settlement and were then being 
deprived. According to those who held this view the Tenancy Bill of 1885, 
far from being revolutionary or confiscatory, was, on the contrary, inspired by 
that spirit of true conservatism, which cuts down the parasite so that the tree 
may flourish. The Act was a compromise between these conflicting views. 

“ I think it may be truly said, that no Act passed by the Indian Legislature 

was ever submitted to such prolonged, careful and searching investigation 

as the Tenancy Act. No Bill was ever more ably defended, on the one 

hand, by the supported it, and none, on the other, was ever 

so sever''^ rni those who were not in favour 

of “ I tave said, the compromise 

r embodied m tho Act as it stands. premise 

‘‘ fJoariog these facts in mind, it wiU doubtless be felt by the Council and 

of?hffldr « "o %*»t matter to re-open discussion on any 

of the fundamental principles then accepted as a settlement of the questions a^ 

the oLrr “■* “ •» >“3’ 
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The literature connected with the I’enanoy Act before the date of its 
passing jfills 14 large volumes in the records of the Bengal Secretariat. As 
Macaulay said in one of his essays, writing of Dr, Nare’s Memoirs of Lord 
Burleigh, compared with the labour of reading through these volumes,* all 
other labour would be agreeable occupation. 

**But I trust that it will not bo necessary for Hon’ble Members to undergo 
this labour in order to master the provisions of this Bill. 

** Macaulay goes on to tell of a criminal who was suffered to make his 
choice between reading the works of a certain historian and the galleys. 
He chose the history ; but when he had gone a certain length and came to read 
of the war of Pisa, it was too much for him. He changed his mind and went to 
the g&Ueys. . I hope that the literature connected with defects, some real and 
some, as I think, imaginary, discovered within the past five years in the Tenancy 
Act, and the literature which may spring up from the introduction of this Bill, 
may not be to those who in the future may have to study the law and literature 
of landlord and tenant in Bengal, what the war of Pisa was to Macaulay’s 
criminal. 

*‘lt is not, as you Sir informed the Council at one of the first 
meetings over which you presided, the intention or wish of Government now to 
re-open the whole field of discussion on every question relating to the law of 
landlord and tenant in Bengal ; nor is it intended to open the way to a no-rent 
agitation on the one side, or an agitation for undoing what was done in favour 
of the tenantry of Bengal by the Act of 1885 on the other. 

The object of this Bill is to make amendments in certain specified sections 
with a view to giving effect to the intentions of the authors of the Tenancy 
Act of 1885, in respect of which sections experience has shown that they were 
so worded as to give room for misunderstanding of their meaning, or in 
respect of which, though the meaning and intention are clear, yet the agency 
and procedure provided for giving effect to them have proved by experience 
to be unsuitable. It is hoped and intended that the discussions on the Bill may I 
be confined to the particular sections which it is proposed to amend. * 

“ I need not occupy the time of the Council with a lengthened narrative of 
the origin and history of the present Bill. Among the authors of the Tenancy 
Act Sir Steuart Bayley was one of the chief. While he was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, survey and settlement operations were not undertaken on 
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80 extensive a scale as they have since been, and no great difficulty was experi- 
enced in carrying out provisions of Chapter X of the Tenancy Act, The 
vaticinations of those who predicted that the Act (the operation of 
Chapter X especially) would convulse society, lower the value of landed property 
and set landlord and tenant by the ears were all falsified by events. The value 
of proprietary rights and of tenants^ rights has never been higher, the relations 
of landlord and tenant have never been more harmonious, and never have there 
been fewer agrarian riots or disturbances in these provinces than since the 
Tenancy Act was passed. But when Sir Charles Elliott took charge of the 
administration of Bengal, difficulties arose and discussions took place between 
Revenue Officers carrying out settlements of rent and revenue, the Board of 
Revenue and the Bengal Government, which lasted during the whole period of 
Sir Charles Elliott’s administration. The outcome of these discussions was a 
Minute by the late Lieutenant Governor, in which he recorded the opinion that 
the procedure proscribed by Chapter X of the Tenancy Act was too cumbrous, 
dilatory and expensive to permit of the settlement of rents being carried out 
under it on a large scale, at a reasonable expenditure of time and money. Sir 
Charles Elliott, therefore, recommended legislation. At this stage the adminis- 
tration of Bengal was assumed by your Honour, and one of your earliest acts 
as Lieutenant-Governor was to summon a Conference to Belvedere to consider 
Sir Charles Elliott’s Minute and other documents bearing on the subject of 
the amendment of the law. 

“ Both Members of the Board of Revenue, the Revenue Secretaries to tho 
Governments of India and Bengal, the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
the Director of Land Records and some of the Settlenjpnt Officers were present 
at that Conference, and the conclusion almost unanimously agreed to was that 
Chapter X of the Act and certain other sections required amendment so as to 
render them more clear and workable. A Minute was subsequently drawn 
up by Your Honour on the whole subject and a Bill was prepared under your 
instructions, in which the conclusions come toby the Conference were embodied. 
The Bill was submitted to the Government of India and by them to the Secre- 
tary of State, who, as well as His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, 
have accorded their sanction to its introduction in this Council. 

It will thus be seen that this Bill is not the work, and does not represent 
the views, of any particular itidividual. It is th4 result of lengthened discussions, 
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in wliich various officials and others have taken part, and it represents the 
mature oonolusions to which the (Government of India and the Government of 
Bengal, as a whole, have come after careful consideration. 

I now proceed to explain the changes in the Act proposed to be made by 
the present Bill, and the reasons for these proposals. They may be divided 
broadly into three classes, namely, proposals intended — 

(1) to clears^ doubts and difficulties of procedure which have arisen 

in the course of experience in the working of Chapter X of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 ; 

(2) to facilitate the settlement of rents when undertaken on a large 

• scale, either for the purpose of settling land-revenue or on the 

application of private individuals ; 

(3) to amend the substantive law relating to the enhancement and 

reduction of rents, so as to make certain provisions of the law 
workable, and to give effect to the intention of its authors 
regarding certain points on which, owing to want of sufficient 
clearness in the wording of the law, or to the interpretations put 

on it by the Civil Courts, it has been found in practice to bo 
inoperative. 

The principal changes in procedure proposed in Chapter X of the 
Tenancy Act are those two : — ( 1) Under the Act revenue officers were intended 
and empowered to decide all disputes that came before them at any time 
up to the final publication of the records, in the same way, and following 
with slight modifications the same procedure, as the Civil Courts, whether 
such disputes related to posseusion, right, title, status or any other question that 
might arise from an entry made or proposed to be made in, or an omission from, 
the record. Their decisions were to have the force and effect of decrees of the 
Civil Courts, and were to bo subject to appeal only to a Special Judge appointed 
by Government for the purpose, and from him to the High Court ; but it was not 
intended that the correctness of their orders on any dispute so decided should be 
liable to be questioned in the ordinary Munsifs’ Courts. Now it is proposed that 
Revenue Officers shall not finally decide any questions of the kind, nor are their 
orders to have the force and effect of decrees of the Civil Courts. When a dispute 
is raised on any of the classes of questions just mentioned. Revenue Officers will 
endeavour to ascertain to the best of their ability the true state of things, and 
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after hearing what the parties concerned have to say, they will pass a summary 
order directing that entry to be made in the record which appears to them to 
be the proper one. These entries will be presumed to be correct, but any 
one who is dissatisfied with them can contest their correctness in the ordinary 
Civil Courts having jurisdiction to entertain a suit for recovery of rent of the 
land which forms the subject-matter of the dispute. 

I will explain later on why this change is proposed. Here I merely 
note the fact. • 

^‘(2) The second great change proposed in the procedure prescribed in 
Chapter X is in the method and agency for the determination of fair-rents. 
Under the present law, Revenue Officers are bound to settle rents, as in the case 
of decision of disputes, on the same principles, in the same way, and following 
the same procedure as the Civil Courts ; their final orders or decisions fixing 
fair rents are appealable to the Special Judge, but no second appeal, as regards 
the question whether the rent is pitched too high or too low, lies to the High 
Court against an order of a Revenue Officer fixing a fair rent. 

Under the Bill it is proposed that the orders of Revenue Officers fixing fair 
rents shall not be appealable to the Special Judge, but to the superior Revenue 
authorities, and that the finding of the Revenue authorities as to what the 
amount of the fair rent is, shall be final, except in certain specified classes of 
cases, in which it is left open to the parties to contest in the Civil Court the 
orders of the Revenue authorities even as to the amount of a fair rent settled, 
but only on certain specified grounds. 

If I have succeeded in making these two points clear, it will be mani- 
fest in the first place that the Bill not only does not curtail the powers of 
the ordinary Civil Courts, but, on the contrary, that it actually enlarges 
the powers of these Courts, that it transfers to them from the Revenue 
Officers the decision of all disputes involving questions of possession, status, right, 
and title, that it allows an appeal to the High Court on every point on which 
an appeal now lies to that Court, and that all it does is to alter the 
procedure for settlement of rent and to transfer the right of appeal on questions 
of fixing rents from the Special Judge to the Revenue authorities. It is true it 
allows no resort to the ordinary Munsiffs’ Courts or to the High Court as to the 
amount of a rent settled, except on certain specified grounds, but neither does 
the present law. 
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I now proceed to state reasons why the first of the changes mentioned above, 
namely, the transference of the decision of disputes to the Civil Courts, is pro* 
posed. The framers of the Act of 1885 thought that on a Revenue Officer begin- 
ning a record of rights, he would find himself face to face with numerous cases 
in which, on the one side or the other, the status of the raiyat, the area of the 
holding, the amoimt of the rent payable, were the subject of dispute. Unless he 
could deal with these disputes, the record would, they thought, be of little value, 
and it was, in their opinion, obviously absurd to empower one officer to settle 
the question of status and area, and then to send another to settle the question of 
rent. It appeared to ^em equally unreasonable to empower a Revenue Officer, 
with all the parties and witnesses before him, to decide disputes and then to 
allow the whole matter to be re-opened from the very beginning in a Civil Court* 

‘‘The natural result of such a course must, it was supposed, be to leave 
behind the Revenue Officer a crop of litigation for the Civil Courts to deal with 
after the Revenue Officer had left. Hence the Select Committee on the Tenancy 
Bill empowered the Revenue Officers to decide all disputes that might arise out 
of their own proceedings, instead of leaving them over for the decision of the 
Civil Courts. 

“It will be asked, why is it now proposed to depart from the conclusion 
then come to in this respect? The answer is— that the Revenue 
Officers themselves have, in recent years, declared that the burden of deciding 
questions of possession, status, right and title, following the procedure of the Civil 
Procedure Code, is too heavy for them, and have begged to be relieved of it ; 
and aecondlgj that the High Court have declared that the class of officers 
employed on survey and settlement proceedings are unfit for the work of 
deciding questions of status, right and title. 

“In one of their judgments the Hon’ble Judges of the High Court expressed 
the opinion that the Ijegislature could not have intended to transfer civil suits 
as to rights in land between tenant and tenant to the Revenue Officer, and in 
another they declared that they did not think that the Legislature contemplated 
the formidable result that t>fficers, such as those entrusted with the duty of 
preparing records of right, should be permitted to enquire into disputes as to 
the titles to land of indefinite extent. 

“ It will be shown presently "that the intention of the Legislature in reality 
was that Revenue Officers should enquire into and decide all disputes coming 
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before them. But however that may be, the proposals now made m this respect 
are in accordance with the views of the Hon’ble Judges as enunciated in the 
decisions to which 1 have referred, and as they are also in accordance with the 
wishes of the Revenue Officers concerned, it is hoped that they will meet with 
general approval. 

The sole Objection to this part of the Government proposals is in this, that, 
as the authors of the Tenancy Act feared, the Revenue Officers will leave after 
them disputes which they have raised but not finally settled, and as these 
disputes will, if the parties wish to have them decided at all, have to be decided 
by the Civil Courts, the suitors, especially those of the p(t>orer classes, may find 
the cost of litigation in the Civil Courts much higher and the results not more 
satisfactory than the decisions of the Revenue Officers have been. This is no 
doubt a serious risk; but the difficulties put in the way of Revenue Officers 
by the decisions of the superior Civil Courts are so great that some change in 
the law is considered clearly necessary, and no more satisfactory solution of the 
problem has in the opinion of Government been suggested than that now 
proposed in the Bill. 

“ The difficulties experienced, and the way in which it is proposed to meet 
them, cannot, I think, be more clearly explained than they are explained in 
paragraphs 2 to 6 of the Statement of Objects and Reasons, from which the 
extract which I am about to read is taken 

‘The intention of the framers of the Tenancy Act, as explained in Council by Sir 
Steuart Bayley, when presenting the Report of the Select Committee, clearly was that all 
nisputea qffeotiug the record^of rights or fixation of rents were to be formally and finally decided 
by the Revenue Officer, subject only to appeal to the Special Judge, and to a second appeal to 
the High Court in certain specified cases. Entries in the record, which were not disputed up 
to the time of final publication of the record, were to be presumed to be correct till the 
contrary was proved. If a dispute as to any entry in, or omission from, the record arose, 
it was to be decided by the Revenue Officer, and his decision was to have the force and effect 
of a decree. So that every entry in the record os finally published was to have attached to it 
either («) the presumption of correctness, or (6) the force and effect of a decree of a 
Civil Court. Objections might be made at any time during the publication of the draft 
record, which the Revenue Officer was to summarily hear and consider, and disputes raised 
at any time before the final publication of the record were to be heard and decided. 
The distinction between an objection and a dispute was not, , however, clearly defined, 
and the result has been tbaVthe Civil Courts have in some oases held that the Revenue Officer 
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is bound to bear, as oivil suits, trifling objections which can be adequately disposed of 
summarily, to the satiefaction of the parties, without the expense and delay entailed 
by the formal procedure of a civil suit. On the other hand, where Revenue Offioere 
have heard and decided disputes, following the procedure of the Civil Procedure Code, 
in which oases it was intended that their deoieions should, subject to appesl to the Rpeoial 
Judge, be ra judicaia between the parties, the Ciril Courts have in some coses held that their 
decisions, though not appealed against, were not res Judicata ^ that no finality attached to them, 
and that it was open to the parties to re-open the questions decided in the ordinary Civil 
Courts. 

‘ Further, the Courts have hold, where a survey is ordered to be made, and a reoord- 
of -rights prepared, of a particular estate or local area, and a dispute arises as to whether 
certain lands formed part' of that estaio or local area, that the Revenue Officer has no 
jurisdiction to hear and decide the dispute, and that when a dispute arises a« to whether Innd 
claimed rent-free was properly so held or not, the Revenue Officer has no authority to hoar 
and decide the dispute ; and, again, that when a dispute arises as between one landlord and 
another landlord, or one tenant and another tenant, regarding the ownership or oooupatiou of 
land, the Revenue Officer has no authority to hoar and decide the dispute. It has, in short, 
been hold that the Revenue Officer can only hear and decide a dispute botwoeu a landlord and 
tenant, when the relationship of landlord and tenant is proved or admitted to exist. 

‘The effect of these decisions is to curtail to a very great extent the powers of the 
Revenue Officer to decide disputes arising out of his i)rocooding8, to leave ga])8 in the rocord- 
of-rights, and to drive th« parties to litigatiou after the Revenue Officer has loft the ground, 
even as regards matters which ho has nominally decided. ^ 

‘That this was not the intention of the framers of the Act is shown by the following 
extract from Sir Stouarfc Baylcy’s speech in Council in presenting the Report of the Select 
Commit fee on the Tenancy Bill as passed : — 

. “ What we have clone, thou, has been to give the Revenue Officer, in the first instance, j)Ower to aettlo 
ali disputes that may come before him. Where no dispute arises, lie will record what he finds, ho wUI 
not alter rents, and his entnos will only^iavo a presumptive value in cases afterwards brought before the 
Courts; where a dispute arises, be will decide it, on the same grounds, by tho same rules, and nitb the 
same procedure, as a Civil Court. His decision will be hablo to apjical like that of tho ordinary Civil 
Court to a Special Judge, who may or may not be the Judgo of the district, aud will be subject to a 
further special appeal to tho High Court. In appeal, the High Court may sotilo a now reni, but in to 
doing is to be guided by the other rents shown in the rmt-roll. In other words, there onii bo no second 
appeal to the High Court merely on the ground that the rent h os been pitched too hit'll or too low, Imt 
if a second appeal is preferred, as it may bo on the ground that tho Special Judge, owing to some error 
on a point of law, has, for example, found tho holding to comprise more land or less land than it actually 
does comprise, or has given the raiyat a wrong status, and if tho appellant surcoeds, the High Court ran, 
without atlering the rates, reduce or increase tho rent, ss the case may bo. 

** The decision of the Revenue Officer in disputed cases, subject to these appeals, will have the rffcot 
of tt judgment of the Civil Court and will he re^ Judicata, thus bearring a fresh suit for enhancement for 
16 yours." 
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* It is clear that the deoiBions of the Civil Courts above referred to are not in aooord 
with the intention of the framers of the Act expressed in the preceding extract, and it 
is thought that if the decisions of Kevenue Officers are not to have finality on all 
questions that come before them, subject to appeal to the Special Judge, it is desirable to 
relieve them altogether of the duty of deciding disputes as civil suits, and to confine them, in 
the first place, to the preparation of a record of existing facts, rents and status. This record 
will be prepared, after careful investigation, under such rules as the Local Government may 
prescribe. It will be published in draft; objections made to any entry in or omissions from 
it will be carefully considered and disposed of under such rules as may be prescribed by 
Government; then it will be finally published, and the presumption of correctness will bo 
attached to entries made in it. If the iparties afterwards wish to dispute the correotness of 
any entry other than an entry of rent settled or any omission, they can do so in the Civil 
Courts.’ 

‘^For those reasons then it is proposed that Revenue Officers shall be relieved 
altogether of the duty of deciding disputes. They will in preparing records of 
right confine themselves to ascertaining and recording, to the best of their 
ability, existing facts of possession and status. Presumptive evidential value of 
correctness will be given to the entries made by them in their records, and it 
will bo open to the parties concerned to question the correctness of these entries 
in the Civil Courts. 

f now cc*me to the reasons for the second important change proposed, 
namely, that in the procedure, method and agency for settling rents. The 
method of settling rents prescribed in the Tenancy Act is briefly this — the exist- 
ing rents are presumed to bo fair, and any one who wants to alter them has .to 
show, by legal evidence, the grounds of the proposed alteration. The present 
Act provides that in all proceedings of settlepaent of rents under Chapter X 
the Revenue Officer shall, subject to rules made by the Local Q-overnment, 
adopt the procedure laid down in the Code of Civil Procedure for the 
trial of suits, and their orders fixing fair rents are appealable to the Special 
Judge. This implies that each individual case must, (subject to joinder of tenants 
holding under the same landlord in the same village,) be dealt with separately, a 
separate record being made and the evidence being separately recorded in each 
individual case. Now when settlements of revenue are being made on a Isurge 
scale as they ai*e in Orissa and Chittqgong, and rents have consequently to be set' 
tied for all the tenants of an entire Divirion containing Jiundreds of thousands of 
holdings, it must be manifestly impossible to treat the settlement of rent in the 
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case of each individual tenant judicially and as a separate civil suit if the pro- 
ceedings are to be completed veithin a reasonable limit of time and at a reason- 
able expenditure of money. Moreover, it is not necessary for the ends of justice 
to treat each individual tenant^s case separately. When, for example, a 
rise or fall in the prices since the rents were last fixed has been established 
to the satisfaction of the Court or the Revenue Officer, and an alteration 
in the rents generally is sought on the ground of rise or fall in prices since 
the rents were last fixed, it would obviously involve great waste of time 
and money to record the evidence on the point of alteration in prices over 
and over in each separate case. The same remark applies to a prevailing rate. 
If a prevailing rate is once established for. a village or local area, it should 
not be necessary to record all the evidence in support of it ovei and over again 
in each individual tenant’s case. But it is necessary to do this if the judicial 
procedure is to be followed in the settlement of rents. To meet these and other 
difficulties, it is now proposed to dispense with the judicial procedure altogether 
in the settlement of fair rents by Revenue Officers, and to substitute more clastic 
methods of settling rents under the supervision and control of the Superior 
Revenue authorities, whose findings will be liable to bo contested in the Civil 
Courts on certain specified grounds and on those grounds only, 

‘‘ Nobody who has not travelled through Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
studied on the ground the existing land-tenures, can fully comprehend the 
immense variety and complication of tenures and of rent systems that prevail 
in these Provinces. 

“In Chittagong, on the one side, small plots of . permanently -settled and 
temporarily -settled la’^ds n^easuring a half an acre or less— plots of what are 
known as 1 ong-term and short-term taluks, (fflnVmaws, and various other 

tenures of the kind, not to speak of plots embraced in ordinary occupancy and 
non-occupancy raiyats’ holdings— are all interspersed like squares on a chess- 
board in the same village# The same person is often proprietor, and, having 
created a tenure under himself in favour of another person, then becomes an 
occupancy tenant under the tenure-holder of his own creation in land of which 
he is also proprietor. 

“ In Backerganj there are no less than 13 different grades of intermediate 
tenure-holders between the proprietor and the actual cultivator, and the same 
peiwn often holds shares as proprietor and again as tenure-holder under 
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another tenure-holder and as occupancy raiyat under yet another, all in the 
same plot of land. To give a concrete example. In a particular estate 
in that district one Kaminiddin has a small plot of land. He holds 
a fractional share, represented by of that plot as an occupancy raiyat under 
a howladar^ a share represented by under another howladar as tenant at 
fixed rates, as occupancy raiyat under the same howladar^ and as 
under-raiyat, 

“ Again in Chota Nagpur, in another direction, rent is assessed not 
by an acreage rate, but by guesswork according to the number of ploughs 
the tenant may have or the quantity of seed sown by him. In Bihar, in 
another direction, the system of tenures is comparatively simple and is analogous 
to that prevailing in the neighbouring districts of the North-Western Provinces; 
but even there proprietary interests are extremely complicated, and a proprietor 
has been known to hold the one-millionth part of an estate, the Government 
revenue of the whole estate being one anna. 

How is it possible for a Judicial Officer sitting in a Court with no experience 
of these things to understand these complications of tenures or to fairly assess 
the rents that they ought to pay ? 

*^But even if an officer sitting in Court could understand the intricacies of 
tenures, still the assessment of fair rents on a large scale under the procrustean 
rules of judicial procedure would be extremely difficult, 

** As Sir John Shore wrote more than 100 years ago : — ‘ The infinite varieties 
of soil and further variations of value from local circumstances are absolutely 
beyond the investigation and almost the comprehension not merely of a 
Collector, but of any body who has not made it the business of his life.^ 

Sir Charles Elliott wrote 80 years later when he was Settlement Officer 
in the Central Provinces : — * The art of fixing rent is an almost lost one. If 
you ask any zomindar why such a field pays such a rent, the most intelligent 
of them can give you no answer but tliat his fathers fixed it so.’ 

Now, such being the complications of tenures and such being the difficulties 
in the way of settling rents, on a great scale, it is considered by Government 
that the best agency for overcoming these difficulties is that of Revenue Officers, 
who can go on the ground, see the land for themselves, observe and ascertain the 
facts on the land, and consult the people concerned in their villages. It is 
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thotight that the hard-and-fast rules of the law of evidence and of the Civil 
Procedure Code are not suited to proceedings of this kind. It follows that it is 
not desiiable to tie Revenue OiBcers down by the Civil Procedure Code or pre- 
scribe any one method of settling rente, and to insist that Revenue Officers shall 
follow that method only. 

A good Settlement Officer who is tactful and sympathetic will make a 
good settlement without any law. He will consult the people concerned, be 
guided largely by what they think, and generally carry them with him. 
He will recognise the facts that the people who have lived on the land all their 
lives know very much more than he can of its capabilities, that the present rent 
is the result of the past history of the holding and of the haggling of all the 
ages, and he will not, if he is wise, ignore that history or attempt to raise or 
lower all rents to one dead level according to his own preconceived notions of the 
fitness of things. The landlords and raiyats are generally reasonable when 
brought together in their villages, surrounded by their neighbours and restrained 
by the public opinion of their fellows. Hence it is deemed to be a matter of 
cardinal importance-that officers settling rents should be free to consult the people 
in their villages, to note what they say, and themselves to observe facts on the 
spot and make use of the knowledge thus acquired in coming to a conclusion as 
to what a fair rent would be. But this the law of evidence and the Civil 
Procedure Code do not allow them to do. 

Again, an inexperienced Revenue Officer may, under the present law, do 
great mischief either by excessive enhancements or reductions of rent. The 
superior Revenue authorities have no real control over him under the law 
as it stands, and his decisions, however manifestly wrong, can only be 
reversed by a regular appe&l to the Special Judge, which appeal can only 
be made within 30 days of the passing of his order, and when made 
may take a very long time to decide. Moreover, as I have already indicated, 
if each and every landlord and tenant in a vast estate or local area under 
settlement of rents were to contest the Revenue Officer’s orders or proposals 
for settling fair rents, and to fight out every case as a civil suit os they 
are entitled to do, under the present law, it is clear that the proceed- 
ings would be interminable, and the expense intolerable. Happily the 
raiyats and landlords have not fought out every case. They have generally 
accepted reasonable pi^posals ; bht, admitting this to be tbe rule, there have 
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been exceptions where the tenants kept aloof and rents were settled h fthln d 
their backs, which were manifestly unfair. These rents were not appealed against 
to the Special Judge within the period of limitation. They became binding 
on the parties, and the Revenue authorities had no legal power to alter them; 
The law ought not to be based on the assumption that recourse to it will not 
be generally needed, and that people will always be moderate and reasonable. 

For all these reasons it is proposed to transfer the control of Revenue 
Officers in settling rents tef the Revenue authorities, who are not to be tied 
down by the rules of judicial procedure, and it is also proposed to make the 
method of settling rents more elastic than it now is. 

r 

The proposal as to procedure to be followed by Revenue Officers is that it 
shall be regulated by rules made by the Local Government, but the pnnciples 
on wliich rents are to be settled by them are substantially in accord with the 
provisions of the present Act regulating enhancement or reduction of rents. 

‘^The new section 104A. of the Bill enables the Revenue Officer to settle 
rents (1) by compromise, with the assent of the parties, when satisfied that the 
rents agreed upon are fair and equitable, or (2) to propose rents which, if accepted, 
may be settled as fair, or (3) to frame a Table of Rates where the conditions are 
•uch as to render this practicable, and to apply the rates to areas resulting from 
survey, or (4) to maintain the existing rents or to enhance or reduce them on the 
grounds specified in the Tenancy Act, or to settle them partly in one or more 
of these ways and partly in another. 

The first, second and fourth methods require no justification. They are 
in accord with the present law. It is obviously right that landlord and tenants 
should be encouraged to settle their differences among themselves, and that 
Settlement Officers should endeavour to make piroposals which they may accept 
as being reasonable. It is because we have had Settlement Officers who were 
guided by these considerations that we have been able to carry on settlements of 
rent and revenue by amicable compromises on a large scale during the last twelve 
years. But you cannot always count on Settlement Officers being tactful, or on 
miyats and landlords being reasonable, and when the former are injudicious or 
the latter unreasonable, and recourse to compulsory measures is necessary, it is 
submitted that the machinery of the law ought to be such as to permit of tne 
vagaries of injudicious Revenue Officers being put straight, and unreasoning 
raiyats and zamindars brought to listen to r^nn. 
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It is hoped that Revenue Officers will, in the future, continue to nmke 
atnicable settlements, as they have hitherto done, but where they cannot do so, 
then they must have recourse to the third and fourth methods of settling rents. 
The fourth method merely reproduces the present law. The existing rents are 
to be presumed to be fair, and are to be enhanced or reduced on the grounds 
mentioned in Act. 

‘^jThe system of Tables of Rates is new. That system was proposed originally 
by the Bengal Rent Commission, but it was abandoned when the Tenancy 
Act was being passed, because it was thought to be generally impracticable ; it 
was admitted, however, at the time that there wore some areas in which it 
‘was practicable to frame Tables of Rates. It is believed that this is the case 
in parts of Orissa, to whioh Province the Tenancy Act was not extended 
when passed. The provisions of the Bill for framing I'ables of Rates follow 
to a large extent the proposals of the Rent Commission and those of the Bill 
of 1884. The Revenue Officer in framing his table is to have regard to 
the nature of the soil, situation of the land, means of irrigation, and other like 
considerations. The tables will be published, objections to them considered, 
and when finally approved by the superior Revenue authorities, they may be 
presumed to be correct, but the Revenue Officer is not to be bound to apply them 
in any particular case in which it may be unfair or inequitable to apply them. 

** That the Revenue authorities are a more suitable agency for settling 
rents on a largo scale than the Civil Courts has always been admitted, 
and was expressly asserted both by the Bengal Rent Commission and the 
.Select Committee tliat reported on the Tenancy Bill just before it was passed. 
It has always been recognised that Government Officers, in settling rents for the 
purpose of ascertaining the assets on which revenue is to be based in temporarily- 
settled estates, should have more discretion in the matter of altering rents than 
was allowable to private individuals in suits in the Civil Courts. The Bengal 
Government, however, in 1885, with a view to showing that they claimed 
nothing in the way of enhanced rents in their own estates or in estates under 
settlement of revenue, which they were not prepared to concede to private 
landlords, consented to have the same rules and the same procedure applied to 
their own estates as were proposed for fixation of rent in private estates; but 
apparently the difEerence was not sufficiently considered, between the difficulties 
of a settlement of rents on a great scale and a settlement of rent of individual 
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tenants by a Revenue Officer or Civil Court. In individual cases it is easy to 
follow the procedure of the Civil Procedure Code, but where hundreds of 
thousands of tenants’ rents have to be settled, it is obviously most difficult, if 
not impossible, to follow the Civil Procedure Code, and to complete the pro- 
ceedings within a reasonable time at a reasonable expenditure. It is not now, 
however, proposed to differentiate between the settlement of rents in Govern- 
ment and that in private estates. The procedure proposed for settlement of 
rents in Government estates and in areas under settlement of revenue wiU, as 
heretofore, be open to private landlords if they wish to have recourse to it. 

** On the point that Revenue Officers are the best agency for settling rents 
on a large scale the Select Committee wrote thus : — 

* The queetions whether a rent is open to settlement^ and, if bo, the amount at which it 
should be settled, are of a complex nature depending on two very different sets of consider- 
ations. They depend in the first place on issues, relating to such matters as the existence of 
the tenancy, the extent of the land, the status of the tenant, the conditions under which he 
holds, &o., and possibly involving points of law, which could not satisfactorily be decided 
without the security afforded by on ultimate appeal to the highest judicial authority. They 
depend in the second place on considerations of an economical nature, such as the state of 
prices prevailing at different periods, the effect of improvements, and so forth, which it is 
universally admitted cannot he adequately dealt with either in the first instance or on appeal 
except after local enquiry and by persons possessed of special technical knowledge/ 

The Government of Bengal undertook in 1885 (and it was the only Govern- 
ment in India that had up to that time done so) to settle, by the Agency of 
Revenue Officers, all rents in areas under settlement of revenue, because it was 
considered fair to the landlords that the rentals on which the revenue is based 
ahould be authoritatively settled and be capable of realisation through the Courts, 
for otherwise Government might arbitrarily assess its revenue at a certain 
percentage of arbitrarily assumed rentals when there was no real guarantee that 
the landlords could realise those rentals. Government also undertook to settle 
rents on the application of the landlords or tenants in private estates by the 
same agency, and following the same procedure. 

‘‘But if Government is to undertake so great a task, it is clearly necessary 
that it should have at its disposal workable methods and machinery for per- 
forming it. It is submitted that the judicial and the Civil Court procedure, 
which requires evidence to be recorded in each individual case, does not provide 
the requisite means for settling rents in the million of botdings • of Orissa now 
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under settlement of revenue, nor in private estates in Bihar and elsewhere, 
when the landlords or tenants apply for settlement of rents on a large scale. • 

I have dwelt on these two points, the transference of the power of settling 
rents to the Revenue authorities, and the withdrawal of the trammels of judi- 
cial procedure among other reasons because, as is well known, the people of 
Bengal are, as I think rightly, jealous of any interference by the Executive with 
the powers of the Civil Courts, and it may be supposed that this Bill involves 
such interference. 

Sir, if there be any two things introduced by the British Government 
into Bengal, which are held by the people of those Provinces to be sacred 
and not to be touched by the irreverent hands of the Executive, they are the 
Permanent Settlement and the independence of the Civil Courts. Your Honour 
announced in one of your earliest public or yimsi-public utterances that you had 
no intention of attempting to interfere with the privileges or to lower in any 
way the status and dignity of the Judiciary, and you have recently ridiculed the 
idea of attempting to interfere with the Permanent Settlement. If I may presume 
to make a remark on these subjects myself, it would bo this that I think that 
the people of Bengal dre rightly jealous of the preservation intact of these two 
great benefits conferred upon them by our Rule# It is, in my opinion, to the 
permanent settlement that the people of Bengal largely owe that superior 
prosperity which they enjoy, compared with the natives of some other parts of 
the Empire, and it is to the reign of law impartially administorod that they 
owe the maintenance of their civil rights. It is submitted that neither the 
Permanent Settlement nor the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts is affected by 
' this Bill. 

“ Save in the cases connected with the settlement of land revenue, the Bill 
does not oust or touch m any way the right of the landlords and tenants to 
have their rents settled by the Civil Courts if they think fit. Excluding cases 
Connected \.Ith settlement of land revenue, it is only on the application of tho 
landlords or tenants themselves that the machinery provided in tho Bill for 
settlement of rents can bo brought into motion. The Bill merely offers the 
landlords and tenants an alternative procedure and agency to that for settling 
rents of the Civil Courts, and if they prefer the procedure and machinery of the 
Civil Courts, it will be open to them, notwithstanding anything contained in 
this Bill, to have recuse to tbe Civil Courts for settlement of their rents. 
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fully admit that the people of Bengal, at all eyents, hare confidence, and 
ightly BO, in the decisions of the Civil Courts, but the fact that the rights of over 
ve million raiyats has been determined, and the rents of one and a half 
lillion raiyats settled by Revenue Officers in Bengal, during the past ten 
oars, as a rule by consent of the parties to their proposals, without going 
tirough the lengthened formalities of judicial procedure, shows that the people 
£ Bengal have also conhdence in decisions and orders of the Revenue 
)fficers properly controlled and guided. Revenue Officers have in Bengal since 
bo passing of the Tenancy Act determined the status and recorded the 
onts of about five times the number of agricultural tenants, and they have 
ettled fair rents for one and a half times the number of tenants in Great Britain 
nd Ireland, together, and this great work has been effected without ^ dis- 
urbances or disorder of any kind, while the number of appeals preferred to 
he Special Judges against their orders and decisions has been infinitesimally 
mall 

^*It is hoped, then, it has been shown, that the Bill does not trench on 
ho jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, but on the contrary e^ilarges it, and secondly 
hat the Revenue Officers are in a better position to settle rents on a larger scale 
ban the Civil Courts. 

There are other minor amendments proposed in Chapter X, which are 
[escribed in paragraphs 21 to 31 of the Statement of Objects and Reasons* 
They are chiefly explanatory of the present law, or consequent on the import^ 
mt changes which I have mentioned. 

As 1 have detained the Council already too long, and other business awaits 
IS, I propose to pass over these minor amendments and to come at once to 
he third and final object of the Bill, namely, the amendments proposed in the 
mbstantive law relating to tlio enhancement or reduction of rent. 

‘‘To avoid trespassing longer on the time of the Council than is 
ibsolutely necessary, it will perhaps be sufficient for me to read paragraphs 14 
0 20 of the Statement of Objects and Reasons, in which these amendments are 
(tated, and the reason for them given ^ 

* 14* The third object of this Bill is to amend the substantive provisions of the law 
relating to the enhancement of rent, so as to make them workable on oertain points on which 
they ore now practically inoperative. 
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‘In Btuts and prooeedinga for enhanoement of rent on tbe gronnd of proTailmg rate, the 
OiTil Oonrta and Bevenne Officers are bciund to confine their enqniriea and oompaxiBODB of 
rates to the same Tillage, and the definition of what is a prevailing rate is so vaguely worded 
that in practice it is found almost impossible to enhance rents on this ground. A revenue 
sorv^ village in Bengal may contain 100 acres, or several thousand acres, or may consist of 
scattered blocks. In does not necessarily furnish a proper standard of comparison. As 
regards the meaning of the term prevailing rate there is only one decision of the High 
Court bearing on the subject, and that declares that a prevailing rate is not an average rate, 
but does not explain what it is. The view taken by the Special Judges generally has been 
that a prevailing rate is a uniform rate paid by a majority of the raiyats for lands of the 
same class in the village. Jhis was the interpretation generally put on the term prevailing 
rate ''under Act X of 1859. 

‘ Iff. The effect of the wording of section 80 of the Act, as it stands, is to give a ground 
of enhanoement which canipt be worked. 

* It is proposed to somewhat enlarge the area for comparison, while an attempt is made 
to define what is meant by ** prevailing rate" (see sections 2 to 4 of the Bill). Whatever 
objections there may be to this ground of enhanoement generally, it is universally admitted 
that when land is held at a pepper-com rent by reason of fraud or collusion between the 
proprietor’s amla and the raiyats, there is no other ground on which the samindar can obtain 
an enhanoemoot up to a reasonable rate, except that of the ‘^prevailing rate," and in such cases 
it is just that this ground of enhancement should be made a workable one. The 
intention of the amendments proposed in sections 30 and 31 of the Act, and of the new 
sections 31 A and 31D, is to effect this object, without at the same time endangering the 
interests of the tenants by making on average rate a prevailing rate, thus rendering it possible 
to level all the lower rates up to such average rate while maintaining all the higher rates, 
however much in excess they may bo of the average rate. As under the definition now 
proposed a prevailing rate will always be found where rates exist at all, and the effect of the 
new definition will be to greatly fac^itate the enhanoement of rents, and as rents are known 
to be already too high in certain districts, power is taken by Government to withhold the 
operation of the new definition from any district or part of a district. In order to guard 
agaM ^ the rates being levelled up to the maximum rate by manipulation of new pre- 
vailtil^ from time to time, it is provided in section 31B that a prevailing rate once 
deterxDuyd shall not be liable to enhanoement except on the ground of rise in prices. 

* 16. It is also proposed to amend section 39 of the Act by repealing the words “ prepar- 
ed for any year subsequnt to the ^ing of this Act" (§ee section 5 of the Bill), These 
words were not contained in the earlier editions of the Tenancy Bill, or in the Bill as it came 
in its final shape from the Select Committee, but were introduced into the Bill as passed, on 
the motion of Sir William H^ter, on the ^ground that there were no adequate safeguards for 
the toonracy of price-lists prepared for periods antecedent to the passing of the Tenancy Aot. 
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But though this may be bo as a general rule, it is evident that there are oases in which ade- 
quate safeguards of the aoouraey of prioedists, prepared for periods antecedent to the passiiig 
of the Tenancy Aot, may and do exist, and in which the absence of the attachment of a 
prt sumption of oorreotness to lists carefully prepared causes serious injury and unnecessary 
inconvenience. Where, for example, a settlement of land-revenue or of rents is being made in 
large tracts, the Revenue Officer, after examination of traders’ books of account, oral enquiry 
from witnesses on the spot, investigation of official price-current lists, jail registers, commis- 
sariat accounts, previous settlement records, and all other available souroes of information, 
will, under the control of the Board of Revenue, be in a position to frame sufficiently 
correct price-lists for passed periods, to which the presumption of correotnoss may, after local 
publication and disposal of objections, be safely attached. 

* 17. It is reasonable that price-lists thus prepared should‘'be capable of being used in 
evidence in all suits and proceedings for settlement of rent in such areas ; but, under the 
law as it stands, all the information aud evidence on which the Revenue Officer may have 
based his price-lists would, it is believed, have to bo put on thef^^rooord of each individual 
case, before an onlianoemont of rent could be based upon them. To remedy this state of 
things, it is proposed to repeal the words above quoted. 

‘ 18. The Local Government may, it is thought, be trusted not to order the preparation 
or publication of price-lists for past periods where there are no sufficient materials for the 
preparation of such lists, or no adequate safeguards for their correctness. But where such 
materials do exist, and there are adequate sofegueirds for the correctness of the lists, there is no 
reason why Government should be debarred from ordering the preparation of thorn, or refusing 
to attach the presumption of correctness to them when prepared. To prepare price-lists for 
past periods, which would have no evidential value, would bo useless, and, when lists have 
been prepared after careful local investigation and examination of all available sources of 
information, to require all the evidence and information on which they have been based to be 
reproduced on the record of each individual tenant’s case, is unnecessary waste of time and 
money. 

‘ 19. An addition is proposed to section 52 of the Act {sec section G of the Bill). It 
has been held by some Special Judges, interpreting a decision of the High Court, that when 
additional rent is claimed on the ground of excess area, the landlord must indicate the 
precise plots or pieces of land acquired by the tenant in oxooas of the orS§inal holding, while 
section 52 itself does not provide for the assessment to rent of excess lands %her 0 are 
no rates for lands of a similar description in the vicinity, but lump rentals. 

* 20. The section, as amended, indicates that it should not be always necessary, in order 
to prove 6 X 0088 area, to point out the particular plots that were acquired sinoe the original 
letting, and provides a rule for assessment of such excess areas, when proved, where there 
are no rates in force. Where the original letting was at so much a bigha, and it is shown by 
measurement, by the some standard and under the ^me oonditi^ns, that the tenant is holding 
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ft larger niunber of bighaa than he is pajing rent for, it should not be neoessary for th# 
landlord to point out the partioular plots which the tenant has acquired in exoeaa of the 
original area oomprised in his holding/ 

1 hare now endeaTOured to explain, so far as the limits of a speech and the 
patience of the Council can be expected to permit, all the main proyiaions of the 
Bill which, it is hoped by Government, will be generally acceptable to all those 
who are interested in the land. The Bill, if passed, will facilitate the settlement 
of rents with a vie^ to the settlement of revenue ; it will also fi^oilitate the 
settlement of rents iu private permanently settled estates where the landlords or 
tenants apply for such settlement ; and it will facilitate the enhancements 
of rent where rents are unduly low, and remove grievances of which the land- 
lords now complain. It does not, it is submitted, trenoh on the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Courts, but on the contrary enlarges that jurisdiction. I now move 
that the Bill be read in ConnciL If this Motion is carried, the Bill will be 
circulated and opinions will be invited upon it before it is further proceeded 
with,” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Bill was read accordingly. 

KAIN-GAMBLING BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Bolton moved that the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill for the suppression of rain-gambling be taken into consideration. 

The Motion was pat and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mu. Bolton also moved that the clauses of the Bill be con- 
sidered iuJhe form recommended by the Select Committee. He said 

** 1 move, Sir, that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
for the suppression of rain-gambling be taken into consideration. When 
introducing the Bill, I fully explained the necessity for legislation and 
the very limited object for which it had been undertaken, and, with a 
single exception, no Member of the Council raised objection to this measure^ 
while many Members exprea^ their strong and cordial approval of 
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it. Since that date the Bill has been subjected to much opposition and criti- 
cism as groundless as it was unexpected, and it is desirable that I should 
again explain its precise intention and scope. I cannot but think that if its 
critics had taken the pains to consider carefully its brief provisions, and to read 
■with equal care the report of the proceedings of this Council, the public would 
have been spared the agitation which has been set on foot, proceeding from 
misconception of the intention of the Government and imaginary fears. Far- 
reaching consequences have been attributed to this Bill, which the Government 
certainly never contemplated, and see now no reason, to anticipate. That 
strenuous opposition should be offered to the measure by those Marwaris who 
are directly or indirectly interested in the rain-gambling establishments is 
natural, but it is surprising that they should have received the support of others 
in protesting against legislation ; the more so as the leading members of tlie 
Marwari community are anxious that rain-gambling should be suppressed. 

‘^Now, Sir, what are the simple facts of the case? The law of England, 
the law of India, and, 1 presume, the law of every country which can lay clainl 
to a civilised and enlightened administration, prohibits the practice of gambling 
in public or common gaming-houses, kept for the profit or gain of the persons 
keeping such houses. Apart from its evil consequences, from a moral point of 
view, such gambling is regarded as a public nuisance, and as a measure of 
Police, its suppression is enforced. In Bombay public rain-gambling was found 
to exist, and six years ago its suppression was decreed by an Act of tlie Legis- 
lature of that Presidency. Rain-gambling has existed in Calcutta for many 
years. It was long confined to tho Marwaris, but in recent years it has extend- 
ed to other classes of the community, and has become a serious scandal. Three 
public gaming-houses are openly kept in one section of the town, complaints 
have been made of the evil done to many who resort to them, and of the 
spreading of this evil to even purdah nishin ladies of respectable families 
through the agency of women employed by the owners of tho houses, and the 
Police have represented that a serious public nuisance exists. Could the Govern- 
ment, consistently with its action in enforcing tlie law against other common, 
gaming-houses, have persisted in ignoring this state of things? But one answer 
can be given to the question. The Government was bound to interfere ; and ifc 
decided to do so. The existing law, however, •though it# spirit unquestionably 
condemns this gambling, could not be brought into action, as the definition of 
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common gaming-houses, framed long before rain-gambling had assumed its 
present character, does not cover that form of public gambling. It was neces* 
sary, therefore, to amend the law, and the present Bill was framed. Its sole 
and specific object, ns the preamble shows, is to secure the suppression of the 
practice of rain-gamblings and it is inconceivable that any opposition should 
have been raised to the passing of such a measure, except by those whose profits 
will disappear with its enactment into law. Objection has been taken to the 
rapidity with which this Bill is being passed through the Council. The Bill 
had, in the ordinary course, to be submitted to Ilis Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council for approval, *and this necessarily involved some delay. When that 
approval was received, no reason whatever existed for deferring the introduction 
and passing of the measure to another Session. It had, therefore, to bo pushed 
through during the remaining weeks of the present Session. Delay in proceed- 
ing with it would have been entirely uncalled for. The facts which rendered 
legislation necessary were fully ascertained and clear, and fuiliher inquiry was 
superfluous. The Associations interested had been consulted, and had, with a 
single exception, recommended legislation ; and the immediate passing of the 
Bill could injure only the keepers of the gaming-houses, whose very business 
it is the obj('ct of the Bill to suppress. ho suggestion which has been made 
that this Bill is the commencement of a crusade on moral grounds against all 
forms of betting or play for money calls for no serious notice. The Govern- 
ment is concerned with this Bill only, and it is designed solely for the suppres- 
sion of one form of public gambling, and goes not one step beyond the existing 
law, whicii leaves other gaming untouched. 1 trust, then, that tho Council will, 
by its vote to-day, bring these Burra Bazaar gambling establishments within 
the letter, as they are already within tho spirit, of the law against public 
gambling. 

*^I confess, Sir, that tho Hon’ble Mr. Wallis’ object in recording his Minute 
of Dissent to the Report of the Select Committee is not clear to rao. He 
obBerves that he disapproves of gambling in any form, and would be only too 
glad if it could bo put a stop \(5 by legislation or otherwise, and yet he takes 
exception to this Bill, which is designed to suppress one form of public 
gambling, and the efficacy of which for this specific purpose cannot bo doubted. 
The Hon’ble Member mjght surely^ have been expected to receive this Bill with 
eatisfaction and approval. He is thus, I am constrained to remark, incon- 
sistent in his general objection to the Bill; but he is even more so in his special 
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objectlta. While expressing a fear that this Bill may be the precursor of 
repressive legislation against all other forms of wagering, he, at the same time^ 
condemns it as being less comprehensive than the Bombay Act, which includes 
wagering within the definition of ‘ gaming and thus brings wagering of all 
kinds within the prohibition of the law. 

must draw attention, Sir, to the notices of amendments for discussion 
at this meeting, which have been received from the Hon’ble Babu Guru 
Prosbad Sen and the Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose. Both Hon’ble Members pro- 
pose to move that section 47 of Act IV (B.C.) of 1866 and section 6 of Act II 
(B.C.) of 1867 bo repealed. These amendments travel beyond the scope of 
the Bill, and would materially effect the existing law against public gaming. 
The Bill before us is one for the suppression of rain-gambling, and it seeks 
to effect that object by adding rain-gambling to the other forms of gambling 
which become illegal when practised in common gaming-houses. The proposal 
to introduce this simple change in the existing law cannot be held to invest 
this Council with authority to proceed to amend any of the substantive pro- 
visions of that law. An amendment of this far wider character would require 
the sanction of the Governor- General in Council, and that sanction has not 
been obtained. I must, therefore, apply to you, Sir, to disallow these amend- 
ments of the Hon’ble Members before the Select Committee’s Report is dis- 
cussed, and 1 believe that the Hon’ble the Advocate- General is with me in 
this matter. 

“Two other amendments are proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. A. M. 
Bose. The first is, I conceive, in order, but it will be my duty to oppose it 
as entirely unwarranted. The second, which p^vides for a right of appeal 
against any conviction for rain-gambling, is both out of order and superfluous. 
The right of appeal is already given by the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
provision for it is not needed in the present Bill. The Hon’blo Member’s 
amendment, being in general terms, would, moreover, have the effect of 
withdrawing the restrictions on appeal which are laid down for all cases in 
sections 411 and 413 of the Code. So important a change in the law cannot 
be discussed in this Council without the sanction of the Governor- General in 
Council. I would request, therefore, that this amendment also be disallowed.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Hon’ble Mb* M. S. Das said:— In the Select Committee we decided 
that the little word ‘anything’ should be printed as two separate words.^ was 
the suggestion of the Hon’ble Mr. Wilkins and was approred by all thlWem* 
bers of the Select Committee. 1 suppose the Secretary will take care that it 
will be printed as two separate words in the Act.” 

The point was noted. 

The Hon’ble Babu Guau Peoshad Sen said:— ‘‘I wish to show that my 
amendment is in order. The section, the repeal of which I propose, stands 
thus in the gambling laws ‘When any cards, dice, gambling-table, cloth, 
boards or table, instruments of gaming are found in a house, etc., etc., etc., it 
shall be evidence, until the contrary is made to appear that such house, eto., etc., 
is used as a common gaming-house, and that the persons found therein were 
there present for the purpose of gaming.’ 

“ Under the present Bill the words ‘instrument of gambling’ as used in that 
section, will stand extended to include spouts, tanks, &o. To this extent the 
Bill enlarges the section which I wish to get repealed. Therefore my present 
motion is an amendment of the Bill and exactly within its. scope. 

“But I also claim to come under Rule 21 of the Rules for the Conduct of 
Business. 

“I respectfully beg to submit that the rule entitles Members to make 
original motions in respect of all matters by giying previous notice. If it is to 
be held that this motion can only be made by obtaining the previous sanction 
of the Government of India, the right comes to be nugatory, and no such 
restrictions exist in the rules. ^ 

“ I submit further that if this Government receives a sanction from the 
Government of India to make a specific change in a certain law, the whole of 
that law comes for consideration before the Legislaturo, and any private mem- 
ber is entitled, under section 21, to bring any other section of the said law for 
consideration before the Council, and there are good reasons why this should be 
so. Government wants to enlarge the scope of a Penal Act; Members say: 

‘ You are welcome to do so, but at the same time take away a part of the 
stringent procedure under which this penal law is enforced.’ They say that if 
there be urgency in thotone case, t^ere is urgency in the other. 
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‘‘They say that ‘ We cannot consent to the enlargement of a penal law 
without providing at the same time that the people are not unnecessarily 
moleiE||^ by leaving the other portions of the law as it is.’ 

“ The section in the gambling law which I wish to get repealed^ refers to a 
previous section under which search has to be made. Once this search is made 
and a pack of cards or iimocont things like that found, the prosecution case is 
complete. The onus is shifted, the accused has to prove his innocence, or stand 
convicted as an offender contrary to all canons of criminal trials as it prevails 
in this country. It is not that a conviction under the Act is a light matter 
in India. It is true that there may be a few rupee fine, but a convicted gam- 
bler is a marked man in society for all his life long. Happily this much of public 
opinion we have yet left amongst us. 

“ It is said that the Indian law is in this respect in accord with the laws of 
England. The circumstances of the two countries differ. In spite of what Your 
Honour’s Government and the Government of your predecessors have been doing 
for improving the Polico, there is yet admittedly much left to improve, and 
this much I fool myself justified in saying from my place in the Council that 
the Police do not yet enjoy the full confidence of our honest people. It is true 
that the warrant for the search proceeds either from a Magistrate or District 
Superintendent of Polico, who are moved only on credible information; but this 
credible information on wliich these authorities are moved, come in the back of 
the accused, and there is no tost of its accuracy nor any punishment laid down 
for an illegal raid.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose said : — “ Permit mo to add a few words, as the 
question which lias been raised affects also the amendment standing in my name. 
Tlio Government has submitted this Bill for the ruppression of rain-gambling, 
not in a form complete in itself, not as a complete Bill which defines the offence 
and provides a procedure and a penalty. It asks the Council to amend the 
general gaming law that now obtains — to amend the provisions of that law only 
so far as to include rain-gambling within its scope. Under these circumstances 
I respectfully submit that it is open to the Council or to any member of 
it to say that, before the general gaming laws are so amended as to include 
this particular form of gambling, certain provisions of that law ou^t also 
to be amended, and that unless they are amended, this Bill ought not to be 
passed. I submit that as a matter of order it is open to us to propoee audh 
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amendments. Tiien, with reference to the objection that the sanction of tbe 
Governor General has not been obtained to such amendments, I beg to point out 
that while as a matter of adminisliutiye and executive practice Bills, |u:e and 
have to be submitted to the Government of India before introduction in a Local 
Legislature by the Governments concerned, there is no limitation placed upon 
amendments which may be proposed by any Member of the Council when the 
Bill has once been introduced, provided those amendments are germane to the 
object in hand, there is nothing in any of the 65 Rules which have been 
laid down for the conduct of business in this Council prohibiting the pro- 
posing of amendments unless those amendments have been previously placed 
before the Government of India, I submit that the proceedings of this Council 
are regulated by these rules, and that there is no room for doubt upon this 
point? If the question of order is absolutely clear to Your Honour, I have 
nothing to say, but if there is any room for doubt, I hope your ruling will bo 
in favour of allowing these amendments to be put so that the matter may be 
discussed on its merits,” 

The Hon' bio SiE Chaelks Paul said: — think that both the Hon’blo 
Member? who have last spoken liavo been labouring under a very serious mis- 
take. I would ask tliom to take their memories back and remember what the 
Hon’blo Mr. Bolton has explained very clearly this morning, that the object is 
to include houses for rain-gambling within the definition of common gaming- 
house in the existing law. They will find that we are not now amending the 
substantive portions of the law which is contained in the Acts of 1866 and 1867. 
We are only extending those provisions to a certain form of gambling, and there- 
fore all that can be urged on the present occasion is that one particular provision 
shall not apply. The Hon^ble Mr. Bose has very ingeniously put forward an 
alternative amendment which is not open to the objection; he felt the difficulty 
of the situation, and hcnco his amendment. Now he says the law is clear and 
beyond doubt. As an advocate a man is allowed to assume many things ; but 
* when you come to consider the reason of the thing you will see that when we 
are applying the provisions of the law to other forms of gambling wo have 
really no power to amend that law itself. Both the reasons which have been 
given by the Hon^ble Member in charge of the Bill are right ; first that the 
amendment is not within the scope of the law, and secondly that we have no 
power. The complaint made that the Magistrates are shut out from giving 
their own view of the law is really without foundation.” 
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The Hon’ble the PREaiDENT said: — ‘‘ I entirely concur in the view which 
has been taken by the Hon’ble the Advocate- General, This, it must be remem* 
bored, is a subordinate Legislature. I have received no permission to amend 
the Gambling Acts. I have only received specific sanction to include rain* 
gambling-houses, a certain class of gaming-houses, within the purview of the 
existing law. I also agree with the Hon’ble the Advocate- General that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bose’s alternative amendment may be put as it is not out of order. 
But before formally closing the discussion of this matter, I wish to observe that 
there has been a good deal of misapprehension as to the scope and aim of this 
Bill, and especially as to the scope of the section of the law which it is now pro- 
posed to repeal, I shall therefore in disposing of this matter finally call 
attention to what the law really is. It has been said in a facetious article in 
a newspaper, and it has also been said elsewhere, that under this section of the 
law the Police may enter the Bengal Club or oven Belvedere and seize upon 
any cards they may find there, and rush ofi* with the members of the Bengal 
Club and with the Lieutenant-Governor himself and place them before a 
Magistrate as coming within the purview of this section. Nothing could be 
more absurd and silly than remarks of that description. Section 6 can only 
apply to houses which are entered and searched under the provisions of 
section 5, and searches can only be made under that section when the Commis- 
sioner of Police, the District Magistrate or other officer has been satisfied upon 
reliable information, and after such enquiry as may seem to them necessary, 

that a certain house, place or enclosure is kept as a common gaming-house . 
And what is a common gaming-house? It is a house— hell as it is ordinarily 
called in England— which is run for the benefit and advantage of the owner 
or occupier thereof. And this provision only applies to houses which have 
been entered into after full enquiry. And surely common sense tells us that 
when you have made that enquiry upon information received, if you find 
instruments of gaming, that is prlmd facie evidence in the case. The 
Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen has observed that the circumstances of India 
and England are very different, and therefore it is no excuse to say that the 
provisions of the law have been borrowed from the English law on the subject. 
But what does the Hon’ble Member say to the fact that all the 
Legislatures in India have proceeded on the same lines ; for that section exists 
in the Gaming Acta of every presidency— in the Acts passed for the North- 
Western Provinces, in the Punjab, Bombay, and in Tladras and in Burma. 
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And if the section hsts been taken from the English Act on the subject) it only 
diows that the Legislatures in passing that provision were guided by the long 
experience of the psuit and by the absolute necessities of the case. I rule 
the amendment out of order. The Hon’ble Mr. Bose's second amendment 
not out of order." 

The Hon’ble the President ruled the following motions to be out of 
order : — 

(1) By the Hon’blo Babu .Quru Proshad Sen. 

That the following section of Act II of 1867 (B.C.) and the corresponding 
section 47 of Act IV of 18G6 (B.G.) be repealed : — 

“ Section 6 of Act II of 1867 (B.O.). — When any cards, dice, gaming-table, cloth, boards 
or other instruments of gaming are found in any houso, tent, room, space or walled enclosure 
entered or searched under the provisions of the last preceding section, or about the person of 
any of those who are found therein, it shall be evidence, untii the contrary is made to appear, 
that such house, tent, room, space or walled enclosure is used as a common gaming house, 
and that tbekpersons found therein were there present for the purpose of gaining, although no 
play was actually seen by the Magistrate of Polioo Officer, or by any person acting under the 
authority of either of them.’' 

(2) By the Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose. 

That the following section bo added to the Bill : — 

“ Section 47 of Act lY of 1866 (B.C.) and section 6 of Act II of 1867 (B.C.) are hereby 
repealed.” 

The Hon’blo Mr. A. M. Bose moved that the following section be added to 
the Bill:- 

‘‘Tho provisions of seotion 47 of Act IV of 1866 (B.C.) and of section 6 of Act II of 
1867 (B.C.) shall not apply to any offence created by the operation of this Act.” 

He said; — ‘‘Before I make some observations on the amendment itself, I 
venture to express the hope that at any rate no objection on the merits will 
be taken to this amendmei\t on the ground that it deals with a special 
form of gambling, while it leaves untouched the general provisions with regard 
to gambling. It is not the fault of my amendment if that should be the 
consequence of its adoption. By the ruling just given, I am limited perforce 
to the question of rain^gambling. • And then I labour under another and an 
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unusual disadvaDtagei namely, I have to follow, Sir, your exposition, partly 
at any rate, with regard to the merits of the amendment I haye to discuss. 
And if I point out what I submit is the true effect of sections 5 and 6 of 
Act II of 1867, I do so, I need hardly say, with the utmost possible 
respect to what has fallen from Your Honour. I am fully aware that the provi- 
sions of section 6, for instance, of Act II of 1867 will apply only after search 
has been made in accordance with the provisions of the previous section 5 of 
the same Act. I admit that there is a complete procedure as the law stands, 
and I have to submit reasons why I think it is not a desirable procedure, 
before I ask the Council to accept my amendment in connection with this Bill 
for the suppression of rain-gambling. Information is received eithejr by a 
Magistrate or by some other officer vested with the full powers of a Magistrate 
or by a District Superintendent of Police as to a certain house being a common 
gaming-house ; he holds a secret inquiry without of course any notice to the 
accused, and is satisfied or believes that it is a common gaming-house. Then he 
empowers certain officers of police, not below such rank as the Lieutenant- 
Governor shall appoint on that behalf — I do not know whether any ^ such rank 
has been so specified— to enter such house, by force, if necessary, and to make 
an exhaustive search. Then if this police officer, whoever he may bo, says 
before a Magistrate that he found, and produces, say, a pack of cards as the 
result of that enquiry and search, it must be taken as evidence, until the contrary 
is established, that the house is a common gaming-house and every single 
individual found therein is a gambler. What I wish to specially point out is 
this, that the previous information upon which the Commissioner of Police, 
Magistrate of the district or the District Superintendent of Police has been acting 
would not be before the Court. That previous information is, no doubt, accepted 
and acted upon by the police. But it is cx-parU inforihation. And not only so ; but 
as section 5 provides, it need not be in writing nor on oath. It is information for 
which nobody may be held responsible or be called to account. It may be that 
people are actuated by their feelings of enmity with reference to certain individuals, 
and make statements behind the backs of the persons whom they wish to annoy, 
and such statements are primd facie accepted as sufficient by the police officer to 
whom they are made. If the law provided that when the matter comes before 
the trying Magistrate, that information will have to be repeated subject to the 
right of cross-examination, the position of • afiEairs would be very diflEerent. 
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But that is not the case. All that is necessary for the Crown case is for the 
police officer to state that he has proceeded on certain instruction, and that ho 
found certain instruments of gaming — cards, dice, &c. Then what will happen 
is this — ^that will be evidence, until the contrary is made to appear, that the 
house or place so searched is used as a common gaming-house, and that the 
persons found in that house are all present there for the purpose of gaming* 
I regret I have not with me now an extract from the judgment of 
Mr. Tweedie, late a District Judge, published a few days ago in the papers, in 
which he pointed out how the matter stood, and how all that was necessary 
was, not to have the original information tested or even to give any information 
on that point, but that it was only necessary for the prosecution to prove the 
two facts I have mentioned, viz., the police searching the house under orders and 
finding a pack of cards. In such cases the law should not make it obligatory on 
the Magistrate to presume that it is a common gaming-house, and that the persons 
present there were present for the purpose of gaming, until the contrary is 
established by the accused. The law ought to leave unfettered the discretion of 
the Magistrate as to the amount of weight he would attach to any particular facts 
bearing on the case. For instance, if, as the result of a search under this Bill, a 
book is produced containing a record of the bets which are made in the matter 
of what is called rain-gambling, no doubt the Magistrate will attach the 
greatest possible weight to that circumstance, and if ho is satisfied that the 
record of bets was so found, he might well hold that, unless that fact is explained 
away, he will act upon it. If on the other hand what is produced are a pack of 
cards or dice, or evidence of the existence of a clock or water-spout which are 
said to be instruments of gaming ; if such evidence is given, it will be open to the 
Magistrate to hold that it docs not raise a presumption that the house is a 
common gaming-house. In ordinary cases under the criminal law matters ore 
left to the discretion of the trying officer who would have all the circumstances 
of the case before him, and I maintain that the same liberty should be left to the 
Magistrate in gaming cases also ; or in other words, to use the language made 
familiar by the Evidence Act, instead of the law saying that the Magistrate 
shall presume guilt until the contrary is made to appear, it ought to bo that the 
Magistrate shall act in every way in accordance with the ordinary 
law, without any special provision of that kind being needed. Then reference 
was made to the fadp that this is the law in England, and no doubt Hon’ble 
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Members will attach great importance to that fact. I trust they will attach the 
same importance to analogy from English Law when it makes in favour of the 
liberty of the subject. In the next place I will repeat what fell from my 
hon’ble friend, Babu Guru Prosbad Sen, that in this particular respect there is 
an important, a vital, difference in the circumstances of England and India, 
namely, in the controlling influence of the public press and public opinion and 
in the constitution of the police force in the two countries. I would also refer 
to another fact which has reference to the Bill itself, namely, that in addition to 
Bengal Acts IV of 1866 and II of 1867, there is also an Act of the Governor- 
General in Council, XXI of 1857, which relates to 'gaming-houses in the 
town of Howrah ; and there is this important, I was going to say significant, 
fact, that although it contains all the other provisions of the gaming law, the 
provisions of section 47 of Act IV of 1866 and section 6 of Act II of 1867 do 
not find a place in that Act. In Act XXI of 1857 the gaming sections are from 
section 10 to section 15, rind section 12 corresponds to what I have been reading 
out as section 5 of Act II of 1867 ; but section 6 of Act II of 1867 is conspicuous 
by its absence. The important point is that in the gaming law ap^cable to 
Howrah the presumption which is contained in section 6 of Act II of 1867 [The 
Hon’ble Sib Charles Paul said : — “ There is nothing said about presumption in 
the Act.”] I submit that it is more than presumption. I am much obliged to the 
learned Advocate-General for mentioning this fact, because it enables me to 
refer to the matter at once. What section 6 provides is more than presumption. 
It enacts, as I have pointed out, that when any cards, dice, gaming-table, cloth, 
boards or other instruments of gaming are found in any house, tent, room, space 
or walled enclosure, &c., it shall be evidence, until the contrary is made to appear, 
that such house, &g., is used as a common gaming-house, and further that the 
persons found therein were those present for the purpose of gaming, although no 
play was actually seen by the Magistrate or police officer or by any peraon acting 
under the authority of either of them. I was using the word presumption in 
referring to the provisions of the Act of 1857 for the sake of shortness, but 
returning to section 6 of Act II of 1867, unless the contrary is proved by the 
accused, the mere fact of the finding of any of these things upon a search made 
under the previous section shall bo evidence of his guilt. Surely no provision 
could be more in violation of the rule which requires the prosecution to prove 
the guilt of the accused, and not the accused to prove his innocence?” 
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The Hon’ble the President said : — How do you get over this section of 
the Act of 1857, which provides that ‘any person found in any common 
gaming-house during any game or playing therein, shall be presumed, until the 
contrary be proved, to have been there for the purpose of gaming ?’ Is it not 
possible that the Act of 1867, being 10 years older, proceeds upon more 
advanced principles of legislation ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose replied The section Your Honour is 
referring to, is a different section ; it provides for the case of people found in a 
place where play is proved to bo actually going on. That makes all the 
difference. It is a different section altogether which finds a separate place 
both ia Acts IV of 1866 and XXI of 1857.’’ 

The Hon’ble the President said “ The same idea applies to both cases. 
People who put themselves into a false position have to take the consequences. 
I want to point out again that the law attaches a presumption against people 



The Ilon’ble Mr. A. M, Bose continued : — “ The difference is this, that the 
provisions of section 45 of Act IV of 1866 apply to cases where play is going 
on, and that being so, the presence of persons there is a presumption, unless the 
fact is explained away, that they are there for the purpose of gaming. Tlien, 
after that comes section 46, which says that a search may bo ordered by the 
Commissioner of Police or by a Magistrate, and then follows section 47, which 
is the section wo are dealing with. I refer to this to show the difforonco 
between the provisions in the Howrah Act and the provisions in these two Acts, 
It strengthens my position ii^ this way. If on the other side of the river it is 
found that the ordinary rules and practice of the criminal law are sufficient, 
there is no reason why in Calcutta and other parts of the Province to which 
those Acts refer, the provisions of the law should be different. These are the 
reasons why I think it desirable that these sections of Acts IV of 1866 and II 
of 1867 should not be extended to this Bill for the suppression of rain- 
gambling. I most cordially support the Bill which has been introduced in 
this Council; and it is because the existence of these particular provisions 
provokes, and I believe, justly provokes, the feeling that this law is of a 
very exceptional character, and also because I believe the ordinary procedure 
of the criminal law is sufficient tor the purpose that I press my amendment 
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for the acceptance of the Council. Moreover, I have shown that in the case of 
the town of Howrah these exceptional provisions have not been found 
necessary, and therefore there can be no necessity for their inclusion in this 
Bill.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul said : — I submit that this amendment 
is as indefensible as those which have been mled by Your Honour to be out of 
order. I have often perceived a desire on the part of certain members of this 
Council to put tlie hands of tlie clock back. When wo have reached a certain 
point in legislation, when a certain principle has been adopted in reference 
to legislation of a certain character as a sound principle to act upon, the 
legislature has then a standpoint to go upon in the case of future legislation of a 
similar description. But as 1 have said, 1 have noticed on several occassions that 
when tho slightest opportunity is given an attempt is made to go back from that 
princijjle. I have heard notliing from tho Ilon’ble Mr. Bose to justify the omis- 
sion of section 47 of Act IV (B.C.) of 1866 and of section 6 of Act II (B.C.) of 
1867 from their application to this Bill. It is admitted that in every oaso the 
administrators wlio rule over this country have adopted these measures 
to put down gaming-houses, and every Government and every system of 
legislation have adopted tho rule and have laid down the procedure that if 
any article of gaming is found in a house which has been searched under the 
immediately preceding sections of these Acts, the same shall be evidence. Yet 
without tho slightest reason, except some carping reason which I shall refer to 
later on, tho Ilon’ble Member wants tho legislature to go back ; and he has 
referred to tho Howrah Act, XXI of 1857, which, he says, ought to be the model 
for our legislation. This, I say, is a confession of weakness on his part. If 
he wanted to strengthen his argument, he might have done so by some thing 
more important than that legislation for Howrah. I have often heard it said that 
if you allow the police to interfere, false evidence will be brought forward. If 
that argument is to have any weight, then the Penal Code and the Criminal 
Procedure Code and all the laws by which people are brought to justice ought 
never to have been passed. In the particular instance before us, if false 
evidence is given, the person upon whose information the police acted is respon- 
sible. In one of these Acts the information upon which the police are autho- 
rised to act is sworn information; in the other Act it is credible information. 
I have not the slightest doubt that the Magistrates^)! this presidency town, 
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who are gentlcmeti of honour and independence, will never allow a respectable 
man’s house to be entered falsely without bringing malicious persons to 
justice ; and if you have confidence in them you will not require any other 
safe-guards than wore provided in the law. The second point is this. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Bose says that as you proceed on information given to the police, 
you ought to allow the man upon whose information the search was made to 
be examined and cross-examined. It bhould bo remoiiibored that the result of 
the information which will be given will bo to break up the system under which 
fortunes are being built up, and would you allow the life of such a man to be 
at the mercy of thg people concerned ? Certainly not. The infomation is 
for the benefit of the public and therefore is guarded by a certain amount of 
secrecy. Tliis is a Second instance of the desire to disturb one of the principles 
which has been accepted in all proper forms of legislation and in all civilised 
administrations. The Ilon’ble Member’s third argument proceeds upon a mis- 
conception. Ho says if an instrument of gaming is found in a house that has 
been searched on information which has been given, it shall be a presumption 
tflat {^’person occiii)ying that Imuso at the time are engaged in gaming. The 
word presumption docs not occur in these sections, but the Hon’blo Member 
explains that away by saying tliat the section says it shall bo evidence until 
the contrary is proved. That means that the Magistrate shall look upon it as 
a piece of evidence, but if he considers that the general circumstances of the 
case disprove that evidence, then it is disproved. I will give an instance. Upon 
information given under this Bill a house is searched and a clock is found. That 
is an instrument of gaming under this Bill and therefore is evidence. But that 
evidence may bo rebutted by the person being able to show that the police did not 
find anything else which may betaken with the clock as an instrument of gaming; 
then the evidence will be rebutted. I consider that under this Bill people who 
come forward in the interests of philanthropy and humanity ought to bo safe^' 
guarded. The liberty of men is guarded by their own conduct; an honest man 
does not stand in need of such protection as the Hon’ble Mr. Bose thinks he 
requires; the onus of proof being thrown upon him affects him but in a trivial 
way. Suppose a man enters the house of a gentleman upon false information 
and he finds a pack of cards. He can prove that he has no gambling in his house. 
He can prove that by his servants and by his friends. What grievance is there? 
The reason why this action has-been intreduced is this— after a purticuki 
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gaming-house has been spotted, the police go there, but the moment they enter 
everybody disappears. How are they to prove that it is a gaming-house ; if the 
people who were there happen to leave behind them a pack of cards or dice or 
other instruments of gaining, they can be produced and will be accepted as 
evidence. I therefore say that section 6 of Act 11 of 1867 is the result of necessity. 

It is not an arbitrary power invented by the Government to harass the poor, and 
I therefore submit the Hon’blo Member is utterly wrong in respect to this par- 
ticular matter. But I am glad to find one thing, namely, that the Hon’ble 
Member entirely approves of the Bill ; and I may add my testimony that I am 
wholly in accord with the Ilon’ble Mover of the Bill, and I was glad to hear 
from him a clear, logical and complete statement of the objects of the Bill. 

It is easy to find fault, if you will not read the speeches of those who l>ring 
forward a Bill. Let those who attack the views of the Ilon’ble Mover of the 
Bill study his speeches carefully, and they will find their shafts of ridicule 
are pointless and their arrows of criticism discharged at* the Mover blunted.^’ 

The Hon’blo Mr, M. S. Das said : — At the last meeting of the CounclM'drew ' 
the attention of the Council to the difference between the two Acts with regard to 
the sections which provide for the initial proceedings under the Act. I did not 
give notice of any amendment simply because I believe that an amendment 
would have been out of order. At the same time I believe that if the Council 
is of opinion that this difference is one that ought not to exist, then, as has been 
done in previous instances, an amendment ought to bo made, if not now, at some 
future time. With all possible respect to tho learned Advocate-General, I must 
say I do not agree with tho reasons he gave to show that there is no difference 
between tho provisions on this point in tho two Acts. Credible information is 
not BO good as information on oath; because credible information is not reduced 
to writing, and a public officer who acts on such credible information cannot be 
held responsible, I repeat, with all possible respect to the learned Advocate- 
General, what I said at tho last meeting, that if a man’s house is to be searched 
some information should bo recorded so that the informer may be held respon- 
sible should the search prove that tho house is not a common gaming-house. 

A public servant who acts on credible information should first believe the infor- 
mation to be credible, but there will be nothing on record by means of which 
tho person injured can reach the person who has started tjie initial proceedings. 
Credible information may mean information given to the District Superintendent 
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ef Police by hie bearer. In tbe Criminal Procedure Code there ia no proYision 
wliich enables a Magistrate to act upon credible information, but in all cases the 
information is to bo recorded in writing. Here you are to trust to memory, and 
what can you get from tbe memory of any public servant after a few weeks as 
to what he had heard from a particular person? With regard to the 
amendment before the Council, I wish to add that until yesterday I had 
not read the Act carefully, and I thought that to allow the mere fact 
of finding certain things in a house to be used as evidence pointing 
to the house being a common gaming house and to certain other things 
is not a reasonable, provision; but on looking at the Act carefully, I 
found that the provision giving power to institute a search is confined 
to the house having been shown at the outset to be « common gaming- 
house, So that the Magistrate or Superintendent of pjjuisance 8houm> be 
satisfied that a certain house is a common gaming-house,"?* i 

search is made and instruments of gaming are found, the things so**^® logislat- 
be evidence, until the contrary is proved, that the house is a common of ^ 
hous^’^i^think that under these circumstances it is not at all unnatural or 
unreasonable or contrary to known principles of law to admit what is found 
in the search as evidence of the facts that the house is a common gaming-house, 
and that the persons found there wore there for the purpose of gaming. As 
pointed out by the learned Advocate- General, there is nothing said in the law about 
presumption, but is it not a fact that even under the law of evidence there is a 
presumption— not only evidence, but presumption— raised against a man in whose 
house a certain thing is found which had been stolen from another man^s house. 
The law says he must bo presumed to be the thief or the receiver of stolen property, 
and the onus is shifted to thd accused. There the law is as strong as in this case. 
Suppose we see a man coming out of a liquor shop with a bottlo under his arm, 
nobody would think it unfair to presume that ho had been there to have a drink. 
Therefore there is nothing unreasonable in these sections. They simply say 
that these things shall be evidence, not concluidve evidence, but they shall be 
evidence only. They do not go the length of specifying what will be the 
weight of that evidence, ft may not be worth the paper upon which it is 
recorded when other surrounding circumstances are taken into consideration. 
Admitting for the sake of argument that it is a section which lays down some* 
t hin g which is opposecL to the gei^eral principles of law, 1 do not understand 
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upon what ground an exception should be claimed in favor of rain-gamblini 
only. If the principle is wrong, it ought not to apply to any sort o 
gambling ; but, as has been pointed out by the learned Advocate General, we have 
arrived at a certain stage of legislation, having gone a certain distance and laid 
down certain accepted principles of law, we ought not to go back; and if we 
ought not to go back absolutely and entirely, the Hon'ble Mover of the amendment 
has not made out a case why exemption should be claimed in favour of rain- 
gambling, unless it be on the ground that it is a new offence. If it is new 
to this Council it is old to this town, it having existed here for the last 60 
years. Under these circumstances 1 do not think this amendment should be 
allowed. It has been said by the Hou’ble Mover of the amendment that it would 
have been a partial mitigation of the severity of the law if the person who 
gave fh * '* ere subjected to cross-examination at a subsequent stage 

Jiill. Lot thog^^ j such a case it would be almost useless 

Jy his ^P^^^^^\%ation of this kind to be given. And after all what is found is 
ess an ^ evidence; therefore, if any precautions should bo taken, they 

sho.- ^ bo taken before the initial proceedings are entered upon, and it^j» this 
ground that I say that the Mufussal Act should be modified so as to put it in 
conformity with the Calcutta Act, which requires the information to be given 
on oath.^^ 


Tho Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sex said : — The hardsliip in the present 
case lies in tho fact that after the search is made if anything is found there, cards 
and things of that kind, a clock or a register of bets, the case for the prosecution 
is complete against all-comers. It is true that the accused is allowed to prove 
tho contrary, but the accused can only prove his innocence by bringing forward 
the persons who were present there, but those very persons are laid hold of 
as offenders as being present in a common gaming-house for tho purpose 
of gaming. I think undor the circumstances it is rather hard on the accused 
to be called upon to prove his innocence, I can well understand that there 
may be certain cases of emergency when a stringent law like this may be 
necessary. But I submit that it is not at all necessary in this case. The houses 
where rain-gambling is carried on are well known and probably will have to 
be shut up as soon as this Bill is passed. But the section no doubt will be 
applied to other houses. Moreover a conviction under this clause is not a 
very light affair* It makes a man a marked n^an in society for all his life to 
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oome* aa a juaree^ a gambler, and anything that is calculated, even in the 
smallest degree, to make our penal laws unworkable by the stringency of their 
provisions ought not to be enacted. But the further question is whether 
this particular provision while it remains in the general law of gambling ought 
to be excluded from the operation of this special law for the suppression of 
rain-gambling. 1 submit that because it exists in the general law it is no reason 
why it should apply to this law, which we are enacting for a special 
purpose, and with respect to which this is the opportimity when the people 
should be safe-guarded from the jiands of the police.’^ 

The Hon’ble Kai Eshan Chundra Mittba Bahadur said The question is 
whether this clause should be added to this Bill to safeguard, as it is said, the 
liberties of the people. If we admit that this rain-gambling is a nuisance, 
and a public nuisance, I do not see why this public nuisance should be 
exempted from the laws relating to other kinds of gambling. Has any 
special case been made out in favour of rain-gambling? We are legislat- 
ing on a particular subject, and the question is why the provisions of 
^8Gdfi5if*t>o^Act II of 1867, which has existed for about 30 years, should 
not be made applicable to this Bill. If it is not to bo put into force, 
we should not legislate at all on the subject of rain-gambling. If the police 
are not to interfere, lot us drop this Bill. But if it is an offence and a nuisance, 
as it no doubt is, I do not see why it should be exempted from the application 
of a portion of the general law on the subject. The finding of certain things 
will only be evidence. It will be for the Magistrate to decide what weight to 
give to that evidence. No Magistrate would convict simply on the finding by 
the Police of certain instruments of gaming, I shall certainly vote against the 
amendment.’’ • 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton said: — ^‘The Government has introduced this 
Bill because rain-gambling comes within the spirit of the existing law, and 
should bgt'^^ated like other forms of gambling, when carried on in a common 
gamin" ^ ,*8e. Nevertheless, this motion is brought forward in order to make 
g; ^ favour of rain-gambling by repealing, with reference to it, two 

g* ^ ^ of the existing law against public gaming. In other words, it is 
^ ^ 3d to establish a difference between rain-gambling and other forms of 

;?»>iisg, when the very reason for this Bill is that no such difference exists, 
b a this ground alone 1 submit that the motion should be rejected,*’ 
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The Hon’ble Mr, A, M. Bose in reply said I confess that I have now to 
meet the very heavy artillery of the learned Advocate-General. The. first 
remark the learned Advocate-General made was this, that whenever a measure 
is introduced with reference to some previous Act of the legislature, an attempt 
is made to upset it. fThe Hon’ble Sie Charles Paul said: — said I have 
observed it on many occasions ; I did not say whenever.”] With regard to 
that 1 say that if the occasion be such that the experience which has been gained 
since the time of the previous legislation seems to justify an alteration in the 
law, such alteration should be made. But curiously enough it so happens in 
the present case that instead of trying to upset early legirjlation on the subject, 
I am really asking the Council to go back to it. If my amendment is opposed 
to the provisions of the Bengal Council Acts of 1866 and 1867, it is in con- 
formity, as I have pointed out, with the previous legislation of 1857, which 
rests on the authority of the Government of India itself. Therefore I 
claim that I stand in regard to this matter, so far as this Province is con- 
cerned, on ancient ways, and am further supported by high authority. Xhen 
it has been said that my amendment implies want of confidence in xSe Magis- 
trates. On the contrary, my amendment is based on confidence on the trying 
officers; all I ask is that the Magistrates should be trusted to exercise the discre- 
tion which is vested in them unfettered by any arbitrary rule. What I seek is 
that it should be loft to the discretion of the Magistrate to decide in each case 
what weight should be attached to the things found, having regard to all the 
features and circumstances of the case and the value of the thing found, whether 
it is used exclusively for purposes of gambling or for other purposes. I ask the 
legislature to trust the Magistrate to decide upon that question. That is the 
very point of my amendment. It was then said that this provision is, as it 
were, really the result of necessity. I submit that that has not been shown, 
nor has there been made even any attempt to do so. If there had been a 
representation from Howrah that in working their law, which has stood for the 
last forty years on this footing, some difficulty has been experienced owing to the 
absence of such a provision, that would have been some proof of the necessity 
for such legislation ; and I submit it is incumbent upon the Government to 
produce such evidence before the Council is asked to upply the special provi- 
sions of section 6 of Act II of 1867 to this Bill. No doubt it may make a 
conviction easier. It may be stud with regard to the operation of the exoiae 
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laws that there are often difficulties in the way of conviction. But that 
cannot be helped. The liberty of the subject ought not to be imperilled 
because of the existence of difficulties, and some precautions ought to be taken 
tp secure proper evidence* In this connection it is necessary again to refer to 
the language of the Act of 1867. I say that the insertion in that Act of the 
words * until the contrary is made to appear ’ is not simply for the purpose of 
making the thing admissible in evidence, but these words at once indicate the 
meaning of the section to be that there shall be a presumption which is to be 
rebutted by the accused. Then the last objection which was urged by some 
Hon’ble Member, it has been said, is this, that my amendment would introduce 
a bit .of special legislation. Has any reason been shown, why the offence of 
^ain-gambling should be taken out of the general provisions of the law, or 
that it should meet with exceptional treatment? I thought that in my opening 
remarks I had met that objection. The reason why this amendment confines 
itself to rain-gambling is, as we have been -told, that the question of the amend- 
. gaming law is not before us; and therefore we cannot introduce 
an amendment which would alter any portion of the general gaming laws. 
'1 his objection ought not to apply to my amendment, the form of which is due 
to the way in which this Bill has been framed. If a complete measure in 
regard to rain gambling had been introduced, it would not have been necessary 
for me to move that that section of the general law should not apply. It would 
have been enough for me to confine myself to the provisions of the Bill itself ; 
but owing to the way in which the Bill has been prepared I cannot touch 
the provisions of the general gaming law, but can only move as an amendment 
to this Bill that this partifular section shall have no application to offences 
created under it. With regard to the observations which have fallen from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Das, I agree with what he said that as the credible information 
depends only upon the belief of the Magistrate or Superintendent of Police, 
much weight cannot under the circumstances attach to such evidence.” 

The Hon’ble the Pbeside^ said : — Before putting this amendment I will 
say one word. The Hon’ble Mr. Bose has made a great deal out of the pro* 
visions of the Howrah Act which was passed in 1857, but he ignores the fact 
that there has not beei^ a single Legid^i^ore that has followed tiie line taken 
in &at Act, and the experience of all countries and all Legislatures rikows that 
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a provittion of the kind contained in this Bill is absolutely necessary to effect 
tually put down these gambling hells. I have not the least doubt that if this 
Bill was sent up to the Government of India with this amendment in it, the 
whole Bill would be vetoed.’^ 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose moved that the following section be added 
to the Bill : — 

‘‘ The aooused shall have the right of appeal against any conviction for an ofFenoe 
created hy the operation of this Act.*’ 

He said: — I submit that this amendment is not out of order. In enacting 
a special law or creating a special offence, eis wo are doing by this Bill, it is 1 
submit on grounds of common sense open to the Legislaturecreatingthat offence 
to lay down any special procedure in regard to its trial or sentence or appeal, 
should any such provision bo deemed desirable by it. Otherwise the whole 
proceeding might be a mockery or involve grave injustice. And a® vftTshould’ 
expect, this power is expressly recognised by sections 6 and 404 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. On every ground therefore I submit my amendment which 
.is an important one, which seeks to provide a right of appeal in cases of 
conviction under this Bill, and which, I may observe in passing, is in exact 
accordance with the provisions of the English law on the subject, is in order 
and ought to be allowed to be discussed.” 

The Ilon’ble the President said : — ‘‘We area subordinate Legislature, and 
the Members of this Council are not entitled to der.l with matters which do not 
come before them in the regular course. I have no authority to restrict the 
jurisdiction of the Presidency Magistrates or to deal with the law of appeal. 
We have only received sanction to amend the law in a specific way, and I am 
not going to take the risk of allowing a provision like this to be introduced. 
I therefore rule this amendment to be out of order.” 

The Motion was tlierefore ruled out of order. 

The Hon’blo the President said “ I have an amendment to propose 
myself in the preamble and title of the Bill. I want to^ propose that the words 
*in common gaming-houses’ be inserted after the words ‘rain gambling* 
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both in the title and preamble. There has been an extraordinary amount of 
misapprehension about the scope and object of this Bill. It has been said that we 
are going to put down rain-gambling altogether, but the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill distinctly said in his opening speech that we are not entitled to 
interfere with rain-gambling except so far as it is carried on in a common gaming- 
house. It is open to all the Marwaris in the place to remain in their own courtyards 
and hare as many of their European friends as they please, and to sit there with 
all the appurtenances for gambling and bot away till midnight if they like, 
proyided it is not a common gaming-house that is kept for the proht or gain 
of the persons owning or keeping the house. We do not object to this, we 
do noi interfere with private gambling in any shape or form, nor is it intended 
that we should do so. It is a groat mistake to suppose that the Gambling 
Acts are Acts passed for the purpose of enforcing morality. It is true that 
indirectly they are in favour of morality because they put down vice by 
discouraging people whose profession it* is to encourage gambling. But it 
^clearly understood that this Bill does not attempt to regulate people’s 
conduct by any moral considerations wliatever. It aims simply and solely 
at a matter of Police, and there is one strong reason why there should 
be prompt action because of the extent to which the evil has recently 
been growing. Less than a year ago there was only one such house which 
was almost entirely frequented by Marwaris, but now there wore three 
of these establishments, to which great additions have been made, and if 
this Bill is not passed, their numbers will no doubt multiply. It pa 3 's the 
owners or keepers of these houses not only to employ female touts to enter 
zananas and induce purdoh nMn ladies to bet, but it pays them also to 
keep men to go to merchants and bankers’ oiHces and induce the assistants 
there to gamble upon the rainfall. As I happen to know the practice is extend- 
ing to great dimensions and the profits are enormous. What this Bill will do 
is to put a stop to the profession of rain-gambling as it is carried on for the 
purposes of lucre, and to make such practices illegal is the object of this 
Bill. I move that the words ^in common gaming-houses’ bo inserted 
after the words ^ rain gambling ’ in the title and preamble to the Bill, so that 
there shall be no misconception as to the object and scope of this BilL” 

The Motion was put and agi^d to. 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Bolton moved that the Bill, as settled in Council, be 
passed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Walus said : — Hon’ble Members will have concluded from 
the note of dissent which I appended to the Report of the Select Committee 
that I intended to vote against the Bill in its present form. My chief reason for 
objecting to the Bill is the form in which it has been brought forward. I have 
on no occasion stated that I was opposed to the ends which are sought to be 
gained by the Bill, but to the way in which the legislation was being carried 
out. In Bombay they worked difEerently. When they found that rain- 
gambling was growing so as to become a public nuisance, they considered it 
desirable to consolidate and amend the law for the prevention of gambling in the 
Presidency of Bombay, and Bombay Act IV of 1887 was amended by Bombay 
Act I of 1890, as follows:— Section 2. — In this Act the word ‘gaming,’ when- 
ever it occurs, shall include wagering. In this Act the expression ‘ instruments 
of gaming ’ includes any article used as a subject or means of gaming.” TlfSrf' 
submit. Sir, would have been the correct way to have proceeded, instead of 
introduoing an incomplete Act, referring to, and making certain amendments 
in, other Acts in order to gain the desired end. As, therefore, I have heard 
nothing to lead me to change my mind, I must record my vote against the 
Bill.” 


The Hon’ble the President said : — “ We adopted the form which this Bill 
has taken for the very simple reason that we considered the term ‘ wagering’ 
to be open to many of the objections which in ignorance have been taken to this 
Bill. Wagering is an indefinite term, and it was thought wiser and better, when 
we want to suppress common gaming-houses where rain-gambHng is carried on, 
to say so.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1897-98. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley moved for the discussion of the Bengal Fmanoial 
Statement for 1897-98. 
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The Hon^ble Babu SuBi37DitANATH Baiitebjee said: — I desire to maM a few 
observations with reference to the Budget which the Members of this Council 
have had only one week’s time to study. 1 regret I am not in a positiou to 
renew my felicitations to the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Financial 
Department in regard to this Budget. It is a difficult matter to frame a good 
and hopeful Budget at a time of pestilence and faminei and unfortunately the 
position has been somewhat complicated by the adjustments in connection 
with the recent Provincial Contract, The last Provincial Contract came to an 
end on the 31st Marph, 1896, and the now contract began to run from the 
Ist April, 1897. Under the terms of this contract, which is referred to in the 
Financial Statement, the Government of Bengal loses yearly a revenue to the 
extent of 12^ lakhs, the details of which are given in the lucid statement of 
the Financial Member, A most improveable source of revenue has been taken 
away from us. Under the last contract, the Bengal Government used to keep 
one-half of the net earnings of the Eastern Bengal Railway. Our share was 
•tTTikhs, axid the whole of this revenue has been taken away from us, and we 
get instead one quarter of the Excise revenues. We lose 44 lakhs, we get in 
return 33 lakhs; therefore wo lose about 11 lakhs. But wo lose something 
more. As we get the income derived from a quarter of the Excise revenue, 
we have to meet the charges incidental to the administration of that quarter 
share, which amount to Rs. 1,78,000; therefore we lose to the extent of about 
12| lakhs a year, and prospectively more. This is a result which is doubly 
disastrous to the province at a time like this. We stand face to face with the 
terrible prospect of a great plague. I hope it may never break out here, but 
should it break out, I am afraid the resources of the municipalities will not suffice 
to cope with that calamity. If you look at the finances of the Calcutta Munici- 
pality you will find that its revenues come up to about 44 or 45 lakhs a year ; 
the revenues of all the other municipalities in Bengal amount to 41 lakhs a year. 
The revenues of all the municipalities put together thus come up to about 
100 lakhs, and they are burdened with multifarious charges, and it will be 
impossible to set free portions of the municipal reserve to meet a great plague. 
Therefore a subsidy will have to bo made from the revenues of the Provincial 
Government, and that at a time when the resources of that Government are 
strained to the utmost. ^ 
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With regard to the Famine, I congratulate the Government upon the 
earnest and sympathetic efforts made to cope with it. The estimated expenses 
in Bengal under the head of famine are large, a little more than 100 lal^, of 
which, roughly speaking, 70 lakhs are to be provided by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, because it has provided itself with a Famine Insurance Fund. Of the 
rest, 22 lakhs are to be provided by the Provincial Government, 8 lakhs by 
local funds, and to this must be added 25 lakhs provided by the Famine Relief 
Committee which are to be devoted to lessening the sufferings of those who 
do not come within the operations of the Government relief works. 

‘‘ These are temporary visitations. But we have pelmanent wants which 
have to be met, and the most pressing of these is undoubtedly the supply of 
water for the rural tracts in Bengal. The Government have introduced into 
this Council a Bill to provide Bengal with an adequate supply of water ; it has 
been referred to a Select Committee, but nothing has been done since. It is a 
measure of permissive taxation ; but in order that it should prove a success, it 
must be supported by a powerful body of public sentiment. We have 
us an instance of the failure of permissive legislation. The Drainage Bill was 
passed through this Council amid the unanimous protest of the non-official 
members. It has proved a dead letter, because public sentiment is opposed to it, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that public sentiment would be opposed to 
any scheme of permissive taxation for the supply of water, unless the people 
are convinced that the Imperial Government has done adequate justice to the 
Provincial revenues. ^ 

It cannot bo said that we have been completely taken by surprise by the 
new Provincial Contract. The history of the Provincial Contract in Bengal is 
one long story of public disappointment. It will be in the recollection of Hon’ble 
Members of this Council who have taken an interest in the matter that under 
the Provincial Contract of 1877 three most improveable sources of revenue 
were made over to us subject to the payment of certain specified sums, viz., 
Stamps, Excise, and Registration. These revenues increased from 1877 to 1882 
from 185 lakhs to 213 lakhs. They improved to the extent of some thing 
like 48 lakhs. But these favourable conditions were associated with certain 
burdens. The province was made responsible for certain public works com- 
mitted to its care by the Government of India. The Public Works Cess 
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wna now levied to meet the charges incidental to this arrangement. The 
Publio Works Cess now produces about 41 lakhs a year. When the contract 
of 1877 expired and a freA contract was entered into in 1882, the Publio 
Works Cess was continued, but a change for the worse was made in the terms 
of the contract. The three sources of revenue to which I have referred were 
taken away to the extent of one-half share of their proceeds. Under the 
contract of 1877 the proceeds of these revenues were made over to us subject 
to the payment of certain definite sums to the Government of India. Under 
the contract of 188^4 a half share of these revenues was only given to the 
Provincial Government, the Government of India appropriating the other half, 
jfld ^he result of this was the contraction of administrative resources to an 
Vtent such as crippled administrative reform. Sir Rivers Thompson found 
himself in this situation. Schemes of improvement which he Lad planned had 
to be abandoned, one of these upon which he had set his mind being the 
extension of education. He wanted to give effect to the recommendations of 
"Uje tducaiion Commission, and he told the Government of India that it was 
Ms intention to devote to education an additional sum of Rs, 1,60,000 a year. 
But, in consequence of the narrowness of his resources, he was prevented from 
ftrrying out his policy in this respect. Then bo appointed a Salaries Com- 
Imission. The Resolution appointing that Commission distinctly laid down 
f the proposition that the salaries of the ministerial servants of the Government 
^were inadequate, and doubly inadequate, having regard to the rise on the prices 
food'grains. That Commission consisted among others of the Hon’ble Mr. 
^JJrimley as President and the Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea— two distin- 
^guished members of this Council ; and they recommended that the salaries 
^of the ministerial servants of the Government should be increased by at least 
^5 per ce;it. I am quite sure that if, instead of the contract of 1882, we had 
^the contract of 1877, the recommendations of the Salaries Commission would 
have been given effect to, I desire once again to make an appeal on behalf 
of the ministerial servants of the Government which I have so often made from 
my place in Council. I cordially acknowledge that concessions have been made 
involving an expenditure to the extent of more than Rs. 50,000 a year, but I do 
not think that this is sufficient. It is hardly fair that the high1y>paid offioers 
of the Government should be given compensation allowance in consequence 
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of a fall in the rate of exchangOi but that these poor ministerial serVants 
of the Government should be placed in positions of trust, exposed to tempta* 
tions to abuse that trust and at the same time draw a miserable pay. It is 
not fair to them that they should be given salaries which are far below what 
they have a right to expect. 

Coming to the estimates in the Financial Statment, I find that the 
expenditure under the head of Courts of Justice has decreased by nearly 
Es. 40,000. The Government — I will not say the Bengal Government— ^make 
a handsome profit out of what has been described as the sale of public jusdces 
and I think it is a matter of the highest importance that a portion of the proceeds 
should bo devoted to the improvement and strengthening of the institution, 
which administer justice and which secure the gratitude and the Ipy^ "v 
of the people. My hon’ble friend Mr. Finucane has eloquently refers ^ 
to the feeling of reverence which surrounds the Courts of this Provinc) 

I think it is a matter of the first importance that that feeling should I, 
strengthened by strengthening the subordinate judiciary and adding to tm 
number of Munsifs. The number of Munslfs is inadequate to cope with' 
work. We have been furnished with statistics by the Government ana 
explanations have been given with regard to those statistics. They majl 
satisfy my hon’ble friends who have given us those statistics, but I ^ 
bound to say that they do not satisfy the public. Organs of public opinion hoi; • 

diametiically opposite views are at one in holding that the subordinate 
ciary is undermanned. A friend of mine instituted a case before the Mun^^ / 
Sealdah about the middle of February last ; to-day is the 3rd of April, ana,^ 
case has not come on yet for the first hearing, and he has no idea when it wi 
come on. There are hundreds and thousands ef people who have similai^ 
grievances. I earnestly hope something will be done to strengthen the subord- 
inate judicial staff. 

“I find that the Ilon’ble Member has provided Rs. 40,000 for the residence^ 
of Munsifs. I should like to know how many buildings have been tdken in 


hand, how many have been completed, and in what parts of the country, I find 
at page 6 that Rs. 20,000 has been provided for building a house for the 
District Superintendent of Police at Noakhali. Is it customary to provide build- 
ings for District Superintendents of Police? If not, why was this special con- * 
cession made. 
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“I desire to point out that the grant for education has not been what it 
might have been. In 1896-97 the revised estimate showed that the Qovern- 
raent were not able to spend the amount which was provided, and I find fuiiher 
that the estimates for 1897-98 provide less for expenditure on education than 
did the estimates for 1896-97 ; and I find the following explanation given at 
page 5: — ‘ The reduction in the revised estimate is owing to the grant for 
electric apparatus for the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur not having 
been fully utilised, and partly to savings from the grant for the Normal 
Training School/ May I enquire why the grant was not utilized, and why 
savings were made ? * 

V I wish to refer to the circular issued by Your Honour’s Government to 
various District Boards, enjoining upon them the propriety of devoting the 
whole of the proceeds of the Road Cess to the improvement of roads and 
communications. This is a circular which is likely to prove disastrous to the 
educational interests of this Province. Up to this time the proceeds of the 
-Sfoad Cess used to bo devoted to the maintenance of roads and a portion to 
education ; Wt as the Road Cess is now being exclusively spent on roads and 
communications, the educational grant is derived from pounds and ferries and 
certain Government grants which are made. I hold in my hand a Resolution 
of the Government on the report of the working of the District Boards in 
Bengal. I find from the figures in this report that for the last six or 
seven years the revenues from pounds and ferries have practically been 
inelastic and unexpansive so far as the Presidency Division is concerned, and 
further the grants which the Government has made to the District Boards for 
the purposes of education have been practically stationary. Therefore the 
result has been that in the Khulna district one or two schools have had to be 
abolished, and in Krishnagar they were saved from this situation by the timely 
resignation of a Sub-Inspector of Schools. I desire to refer to the reports of 
two Divisional Commissioners, Mr. Bourdillon and Mr. R, C, Dutt, both of 
whom have been Members of this Council They are of opinion that the 
circular to which I have referred will prove highly injurious to the cause of 
education. Having regard to the sympathetic attitude of the Government in 
connection with the question of education, I hope and trust Your Honour will 
^place the District Boards in such a position that they will find themselves 
able to foster and promote the caifee of education in the rural tracts within 
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The Hon’ble Mu. A. M. Bose said: — liavc one observation to add to 
what hds fallen from my hon’ble friend with regard to tlio Provincial Contract. 
Not only is it that in the place of the larger and more improvable sources of 
revenue have bcjen subntituted smaller and less improveablo amounts; but, Sir, 

I cannot congratulate Your Honour’s Government upon the fact that its finan- 
cial prosperity and well being, its capacity to carry out the many and much- 
needed works of injproveniont are now more intimately connected than 
hitherto has been the case with the growth and expansion of the excise revenue 
of the Province. I recognise that wc meet under the shadow of a great cala- 
mity, and it is only natural to assign in the financial arrangements of the 
year a foremost position to the question of famine relief. 1 recognise also that 
this is not a very proper moment to press upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment questions of policy whi(^h will involve a largo addition to the expenditure. 

I shall not, tliorofoi'o, go over the ground that my hon’blo friend wlio has just 
spoken went over botli on tliis and uj)on a previous occasion, or take up certain 
other matters which might otherwise have 'well claimed our attention in thi^ 
debate. 1 will only join him in one expression of regret tliat it has been 
found necessary to pla(‘o the grant for education at a smaller figure this 
year than in the last, and that it should have been found necessary, I will 
not say to force, but to enjoin upon District Boards a policy which will 
interfere with the needs of education. 1 rise cliiefly to press upon the atten- 
tion of the Government a matter, not of financial policy, but I was almost 
going to say of financial honesty, in regard to which some questions were 
asked in tlio course of the last session, the subject, namely, of tlie unfair 
and excessive charges wliicli are thrown upon District Boards on account 
of the colloctioii of the road-cess ; and that is almost tlie only matter which 
I intend to refer to. Tlio history of the matter, ns it has been given in the 
replies of the Financial Secretary, is shortly this. The question was 
fully considered in 1878-79, when a certain principle of division as regards 
collection charges was adopted by the Government. The District Boards, 
having regard to the fact that tlie collections for public works cess which 
went to Government w'ero rather greater than those for road- cess, wanted that 
half the collection charges should bo met by the Government, the same agency 
being employed for both. But the Board of Revenue pointed out that, in 
addition to the collecting agency, a portion of the tinie of a Deputy Collectoi?^ 
and of the Collector had to be devoted to the work ; and, having regard t 9 this 
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fact, they recommended that one-third of the total collection charges should 
be borne by the Government and two-thirds by the District Boards. The 
Government was pleased to accept that principle, and accordingly a certain 
amount was then fixed as due from the Government to the District Boards 
for the collection of those provincial rates. In 1879, speaking in round 
numbers, the total amount of charges for collecting both the cesses was about 
Rs. l,n 1,000, and instead of onc-third, or about Rs. 54,000, the amount 
actually paid, Rs, 44,000, was short by Rs. 10,000. But the strangest part of 
the matter is that although since then the coDectioa charges have been 
steadily increasing un^il in 1891-95 — they ^^ero Rs. 2,87,180, — yet the contri- 
bution from the Government has all along stood at the saino figure of 
Rs, 44,000, the not result being that, whereas the Government ought to have 
contributed something like Rs. 90,000, it was contributing only Ka. 44,500, 
or leas by about Ks. 51,500 than tiie amount whicli ought to have been 
conti'ibuted by it to the funds of the District Boards. I wish in this connection 
to draw tlio attention of the Council referring to this matter — the passage in the 
slatchient (page 5, paragraph 21) where, it is said that, “in view of the dimi- 
nished resources of the Government, it is uncertain whether the change contem- 
plated will not liave to bo deferred, at any rate for the present,” namely, 
to give to the District Boards nnilly what is due to them. 1 would make a 
strong appeal to the Government not to defer the commoncoment of this 
equitable policy. 1 shall not now' raise any question of rcstituliou on account 
of overcharge in the past— probably at some more favourable moment the 
Government luiglit bo pleased to make over some of the payment which 
is really due to the District Boards; but at any rate, as regards the commence- 
ment of a fair adjustment oi^ charges in accordance witli the admitted principle 
laid dow n by the Government itself so far back ns 1878, I ask that it may not 
bo delayed. I am sure the Members of the Council will agree wdth mo that 
the present state of things ought not to bo allow'cd to continue for a single 
moment. The District Boards have largo demands upon thoir resources for 
water-supply, sanitation, and various other demands are constantly springing 
up ; and if the argument derived from the present financial difficulties of 
the Provincial Government be urged, I venture to say that the District Boards 
also are in the some position. The scarcity which has injuriously affected the 
. revenues of the Government will also affect the income of the District Boards 
and throw extra burden on that* income; therefore 1 hope that an additional 
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annual payment of about lis. 50,000 to the District Boards, demanded a like 
by considerations of justice and generosity, will be made without delay. In tbe 
matter of agriculture, I beg to observe that last year reference was made in 
the budget to a certain allotment (Rs. 10,000) to promote the establishment 
of an agricultural class at Sibpur. I shall be glad now to learn what progress 
has been made in that direction and what is the present position of the 
matter. I trust we shall have a statement of a reassuring character, such as 
will enable the Council to see that the matter has not been slept over. The 
present scarcity brings into prominence the question of the establishment 
of agricultural classes, not only with the object of giving the people the 
benefit of an agricultural education, but also that they may be able by the 
raising of additional crops to tide over times of dilHculty. 1 would also appeal 
to the Govemmont to see what steps may bo taken for the establishment of 
agricultural banks. I will road to the Council a passage from a letter which 
I have received from a gentleman occupying a high and responsible position 
in Chota Nagpur, earnestly advocating the establishment of such banks to 
save the ignorant and helpless people there from the grinding exactions of the 
village grain and money-lenders. (Passage read). 

^‘It is not necessary for me to say anything with regard to the condition 
of the people of Chota Nagpur in the presence of the Hon’ble Mr. Grimley. 
I will only add that the state of things depicted in this letter is not confined to 
that division, but may bo mot with elsewhere also. I trust it will bo possible 
for the Government to establish these banks, or at any rate to institute 
inquiries with the object of encouraging their establishment, so as to enable 
these unfortunate people to free themselves from the hands of rapacious and 
unscrupulous usurers. I hope the Government will earn their gratitude by help- 
ing to make lighter the burdens they have to bear and add a little brightness to 
their hard existence, because it is on the contentment and well-being of the 
people rests the surest foundation of the prosperity of the Government.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Walus said: — *‘Sir, — With your permission I would like 
to make a few remarks on the Financial Statement now under oonsideration. 
1 am aware that the Members of this Council, when speaking on the Financial 
Statement, will have to use the greatest caution to avoid criticising the principles 
of the Provincial Contract on which we have just entered^ but. Sir, we have been 
compelled to accept a revision of the Contract of 1893 — 97 on lines so disastrous 
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to the financial prospects of the proyince over which your Hononr rnlesi that you 
will perhaps treat the Members of your Ciounoil leniently should they at any point 
OTerstep the bounds of reference, and tread on the forbidden ground of critioisin* 
The year which the Financial Statement reyiews opened with the brightest pros- 
pects, the closing balance being estimated at Rs. 34,40,000, the revised estimate 
raising it to Rs. 41,07,000, This vast improvement, we are told, is mainly 
due to an increase in the provincial share of the net earnings of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, an ever-increasing source of income, now unfortunately 
lost to the Bengal Government ; but, Sir, the Financial Secretary is also to be 
congratulated on being* able to show an increase of nearly Rs. 16,00,000 under 
various other heaamgs, all of which assisted in making up the closing balance 
to the amount named, Rs, 41,07,000. There are, however, two heads of 
receipts under which I would like to make a few remarks, and they are the 
excess revenue obtained from Forests and Jails. These show a net improve- 
ment during 1896-97 over the actuals of 1895-96 of Rs. 1,62,000 for the former 
pa. 50,000 for the latter. We are told that the improvement under the 
head of Fofests is due to contracts undertaken by the Department for the 
supply of railway sleepers to the Rai Bareilly-Benares Railway. This is, I fear, 
one of those cases in which the Government step in and compete with private 
enterprise to the undoubted loss of the latter, for it is hopeless for the private 
individual, however great his resources may be, to work on the same terms 
as the Government, who in this particular case stands very much in the position 
of the producer retailing his goods, instead of working through the wholesale 
buyer. It may be that the contract under reference is the only one in existence 
at the present time, but does Ijbat justify its existenoe ? 1 think not ; for what the 
private contractor has to fear is the extent to which such transactions might be 
carried on by the Government. The private contractor finds a new competitor 
has entered the field against him, an opponent possessed of unlimited capita), who 
can perfectly well carry on his business, regardless of the laws which must govern 
his action, for the private individual has to see that each particular venture he 
embarks on is worked to a profits It has been shown that the existing con- 
tract with the Rai Bareilly-Benares Railway has proved a profitable speculation 
to Gbvemment. 1 lespe^uUy submit that the timber should be sold to the con- 
tractor direct from the forests, and he, in turn, should retail it to the Railway. 
This is a question whi& might be enlaiged upon to any extenti but it is not 
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my intention to take up the time of Hon’ble Members. I would only desire to 
mention that it is the principle to which I respectfully invite the attention 
of the Bengal Government. I now come to the question of the 'extra revenue 
obtained from jails. This is shown to be about Rs. 50^000, and is due to the 
supply of police clothing by the Jail Department. Here we have an excel- 
lent means for the employment of jail labour, and I would venture to suggest 
that the energies of those in control should be directed towards this legiti- 
mate means of increasing the revenue of jails, and in doing this I would desire 
to make a few remarks on the more general question of jail manufactures. In 
bringing this question before this Council, 1 am compelled to refer back to an 
exhaustive Resolution of the Government of India on this Bi|f)ject, dated 22nd 
September 1882. This Resolution clearly and fully restricts the production of 
jail manufactures to avoid their proving a hindrance to the growth of indi- 
genous industries, or be brought into unfair competition with the products of 
private capital and of free labour. The history of the whole case is a very 
long one, and the Association to which I belong has considered it expedient on 
several occasions to address Government on the subject ; but I trust Hon’ble Meokw 
bers will excueo my taking up a little of their time by making a paSsing refer* 
ence to the question. Those who are interested in trade in India do not, for 
one moment, wish to deprecate the desirability of utilising convict labour, but 
they do respectfully protest against the production of the jails being offered retail 
to the public and at prices which cannot be touched by the private producer ; 
but I will come to that point later on. I would now quote portions of the Resolu- 
tion to which 1 have referred and which might be made to apply equally to 
the question of contracts for sleepers as to jail administration. [The speaker 
then read sevei*al quotations from the Governmept Resolution of the 22nd 
September, 1882.J This, Sir, is all that can be expected. That sales of jail 
produce to consumers among the outside public ought to be discouraged, the 
jails dealing direct, as a rule, only with traders, wholesale or retail ; and I may 
venture to add that on no account should depbts be continued for the retail 
sale to private individuals of articles of jail manufactures, varying from a table 
serviette to a rooking chair, from a foot-rug to a drawing-room carpet, at rates 
which defy private competition. This question I feel the greatest confidence 
in leaving in Your Honour’s hands. • 

‘ ‘ So much for my remark on the past year’s accounts ; it now remains for 
me to refer to the estimated accounts for the year 1897^98. This period, but 
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lor the demand on our resources for Famine Relief and the immediate loss 
which will accrue from the new Bengal Contract of 12^ lakhs, would hare « 
closed with a credit of about 44^ lakhs. This brings me to the question of 
Provincial Reserve Funds, and the undesirability of accumulating large 
balances. I have seen a Resolution of the Government of India, No. 318, of 
the 17th January, 1882, which refers to this question very pointedly. It reads 
as follows 

* Moreover, as a consequence of the new principles laid down in the Resolution of 30th 
September last, and of the separate provision in the Imperial Budget of a permanent annual 
allotment of one orore and-a-half of rupoes for Famine Relief and Insuranoe, the Local 
Governments, while always needing a moderate reserve over and above the mere * working 
balance^’ of sufficient amount to meet scarcity and distress not indisputably amounting 
to severe famine, or other temporary exigencies, will no longer find it necessary to 
accumulate a great Provincial Reserve Fund, out of which the demands of severe 
famine could, in future, be largely met. His Excellency in Council is of opinion that, 
subject to the moderate reserve just referred to, the provincial resources con be best utilised 
by being invested to the full, from year to year, in works of a productive or protective 
character.’ 

% 

“ Towards the middle of last year your Honour recognised that the Provincial 
Funds had a credit balance of 21 lakhs, and possibly with above Resolution 
in view, you immediately took in hand one of the most noble schemes which 
you could have devised to inaugurate your rule over this Province, namely, the 
structural needs of the European General Hospital. The Resolution No. 314T.M., 
of the 13th Juno 1896, appointing a most influential Committee, with the Honble 
Mr. Risloy as President and Mr. W. Banks Gwytheras Secretary, to consider and 
report on the whole question, was hailed with the utmost satisfaction by the 
general public, and it is a grbat misfortune that the financial horizon suddenly 
became overcast, the Province was threatened with famine, and the Government 
of India enjoined the observance of the strictest economy, and the Provincial 
balance of 21 lakhs had to be held in reserve tb meet other expenditure of an 
urgent character. 

Thus, Sir, the funds which, I take it, you had intended to devote to the 
benevolent object named, have been diverted to other channels, but we learn 
that you will continue to press upon the Government of India the gradual 
reconstruction of the Presidency General Hospital on the lines suggested by 
the Committee, and aVo that othpr necessary medical reforms in Calcutta will 
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be undertaken as soon as money oan be found. You also expressed a hope 
that the Provincial Contract, then under consideration, might possibly provide 
funds for the completion of a large portion of the work within the next fivw 
years. Your Honour has already commented on the disappointment which has 
been occasioned by the terms of the new contract ; and as the conditions entail 
an immediate loss in the first year of some 12| lakhs, it is to be feared that the 
Proyinoial Funds will not, for some time to come, be able to bear the strain 
which would be put upon them for the completion of the scheme. I am sure, 
Sir, every Member of this Council joins with you in the hope that the Govern* 
ment of India may, when more settled times come, see their way to restore to 
Bengal some portion of the contribution which we are now called upon to meet. 
We have an excellent ^ample of this having been done in the past under a 
Resolution, No. 3353, of the 80th September 1881, of the Government of 
Department of Finance and Commerce, paragraph 9. This Resolution, after dis- 
cussing at great length the responsibilities of Provincial Governments in times of 
severe famine, &c., decided that it was desirable to restore to Provincial Gov* 
ernmonts certain contributions amounting to some 67 lakhs which they haJ^ 
made to the Imperial Government. This was actually done under a subsequent 
Resolution, No. 318, of 17th January 1882, so that we may hope with some 
degree of confidence that at no distant date the Supreme Government may take 
the question into consideration and decide on making the refund.’’ 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur op Gidhauk said:— ‘‘I do not wish to 
detain the Council by any lengthy remarks. I wish with your Honour’s permis- 
sion to make certain observations in as few words as I possibly can. Before. 

1 proceed with my observations, I have to congratulate the Hon’ble Member 
the Financial Secretary to the Government for the' very successful budget ho 
has been able to prodtioe in this year of exceptional difficulties. It is indeed a 
matter of great satisfaction to find that notwithstanding the heavy expenses 
required for the prevailing famine in Bihar, there has not been such curtail- 
ment of allotments on the education and other improvements as would retard 
the progress of the country. I observe with special satisfaction that an 
allotment of Rs. 12,000 has been made for the Bihar School of Engineering. 
The Government were pleased last year to announce its intention of opening 
an agricultural class at Sibpur. The people of Bihar would be espeoiadfy 
ihankfol to the generous enlightened ruler of Bengal if bo could see bis way 
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Id efttablish an agricultural school in Bihar next year, which, I hope, would 
be a year of prosperity. I wish the Gbyemment could see its way not to 
reduce the allotment for grants-in-aid to sohools. This may work to the 
prejudice of primary schools and schools in general. I find that out of 
3T lakhs and odd budgeted for education, Rs. 3,39,000 are for inspection and 
Bs. 66,000 for direction, t.^., one-eighth of the entire amount to be spent on 
education is to be spent on inspection. The proportion seems to me a little 
too high. 1 am aware of the difficulties of making any savings here. But I 
cannot help wishing, that the ‘ grant-in-aid of Rs, 5,93,000 could be raised 
at least to the figure spent last year by making saving somewhere else. It 
is worthy of notice that the reduction of Rs. 30,000 made in the budget 
under education this year, as compared with the budget of last year, a 
reduction of Rs. 27,000 has been made only in allotments under grant-in-aid. 
I find that a sum of Rs. 20,000 has been allotted for the construction of a 
residence for the District Superintendent of Police at Noakhally. I am not 
Aware whether the Government provides District Superintendents with residences 
in other districts. There must have been some special reason for making this 
allotment, but I cannot help observing that in my district a very good and 
comfortable bungalow may be made for Rs. 10,000, and I do not know why 
the same amount would not bo sufficient at Noakhally. I also find a sum of 
Rs. 25,000 allotted for the construction of a parsonage. I donH find any other 
item of expenditure for ecclesiastical purposes in our provincial budget, and 
this has made me doubtful whether the item is properly there. The Subordinate 
Judicial Service has special reasons to be thankful to His Honour for the 
allotment of Rs. 40,000 for* the residences of munsifs. The present Govern- 
ment is not one that is slow to remove a grievance when it is brought to its 
notice. By making the residence for munsifs, it would remove a long-standing 
grievance for a most deserving and hard-working class of officers and would 
earn their gratitude.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. Das sand : — During the discussions on the Budget last 
year, 1 suggested the importance and the necessity of appropriating a portion at 
least of the educational grant to sohools where agriculture would be taught in a 
primary form. My suggestions had some support from His Honour the 
present Lieutenant-Governor, who remarked that he had seen the experiment 
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present Budgetsoroe provision would be made forgiving an agricultural training 
in primary schools, but I regret to say that I do not find any provision 
made for this purpose. No doubt this is a year in which the Financial Secretary 
must have found it very difficult to make allotments for educational purposes ; 
in fact he ought to be congratulated for the successful manner in which he has 
adjusted the revenues of the Province, and provided for the monstrous calamity 
of famine without trenching upon the grant for education to such an extent as to 
be detrimental to the department. But I maintain that in a year of famine any 
outlay for the promotion of agriculture would not be out of place. Prevention 
is better than cure, and therefore by educating the people in the art of agricul- 
tural, though we shall not be able to avert famines by commanding rainf^l in 
proper season, it will enable the people to know what crops they can grow 
in a season when the rainfall is scanty. This is very desirable because 
the peculiarity of agriculture in this country is that the people move 
about in the old groove and have the same crops from year to year 
irrespective of the vicissitudes of season. I do not wish to take up any further, 
time; I shall therefore only express the hope that the Hon’ble the Financial 
Secretary will be able to find something out of the resources at his command for 
this most important item of expenditure.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Guru Pboshad Skn said:— “ In spite of the persuasive 
and eloquent speech of the Hon’ble Financial Secretary of the Government of 
Bengal to the contrary, I still maintain that the discussion on the budget in 
the Bengal Council is of the most academic character and perfectly useless 
for any practical purpose whatsoever, and I am confirmed in this opinion by 
what was said the other day in reply to a question of my hon’ble friend 
Babu Surendranath Banerjee. It was this, that ^ under the orders of the 
Government of India, the Financial Statement of a Local Government cannot 
be presented to, or discussed by, the Local Legislative Council, until it has 
received the sanction of the Government of India.’ Holding the opinion I do, 

I shall be very sorry indeed to criticise a budget for which the Bengal Govern- 
ment is not at all responsible, and the exceptional character of which, perhaps 
for the present, has been partly forced by circumstances, over which man has 
no control. But, Sir, on the present occasion, in connection with the Provin- 
cial Budget, we, the non-official members of (his Councjl, have a duty to per- 
form. It is to offer His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor our humUe but 
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heart*felt thanks and onr tribute of admiration for the care he takes for the 
defence of the interests of onr Provincial Revenues. If money, they say, is 
the sinews of war, it is no less true that it is the means alone by which admin- 
istrative reforms are possible. The Government of Bengal, Sii*, are entrusted 
with the care of the administration of the Government of this vast province 
in all its details, excepting its protection from outside and its communication 
inside and outside by Railways, Telegraphs and Post Offices, branches which 
ar| in the Imperial Budget called ‘Commercial,’ Therefore, Sir, in the treat- 
ment we receive in this matter, lie the progress and prosperity of the teeming 
millions of Bengal, comprising nearly a third of the population of this vast 
Indian Empire. 

Their contribution as taxes amount to more than a third of the principal 
Heads of General Revenues of India, if you were to give them credit for the 
revenue derived from opium, got out of poppy grown in their soil or more than 
a fourth, if no such credit were to be given. 

*^And the Provincial Revenue which my hon’ble friend shows on the 
Receipt sidS, and which every one will allow, he has husbanded to the best of 
his ability in the budget before us, comes up to only three crores and odd (i.s.) 
barely a fourth of what Bengal contributes in a year. 

Sir, our Stamp Revenue alone comes up to 174 lakhs. It keeps on 
developing by some lakhs even in this year of famine, and it would cover, 
with its receipts, our expenditure for Administration, for Maintaining Courts, 
Civil and Criminal, including the High Court, for Police, and for Jails, Thus— • 

Receipts —Stamps 

«Courts of law ... 

Jails 
Police 

Total 

^ ExpexuHtuies— -Administration 

Courts of law ... 

Jails ... 

Police 


... 174 lakhs. 
... 8* „ 

... 8* „ 


... ^ „ 

... m lakhs. 

... 891 „ 

... 22 „ 

61 „ 


Total 


.. 190 
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Our Excise Revenue, our Assessed Taxes, our Custom Revenues, our Pro- 
vincial rates and the receipt on all our minor Heads of Revenue remain 
unaffected by the great calamity that has overspread the land. 

Our Land Revenue collections stand where they always stood uneffected 
by the vicissitudes of the season, and why, because we have here a Permanent 
Settlement. 

Again, Sir, of all our Railways the East Bengal State Railways paid best 
during the year, and why, because our Permanent Settlement renders our 
land system certain, and secures to our raijats almost all the advantages of a 
profitable cultivation. r 

‘‘ But if we pay, we require our people to be educated, we require hundred 
and one administrative reforms to be introduced, and we want healthy cibecks 
introduced in the abnormal growths of some of our Revenue Heads, conspi- 
cuously the Excise and the Stamps, which I respectfully submit indicate 
growing drunkenness and litigiousness amongst my people. 

I shall not repeat what I said on these subjects last year. In 1 883-84 when 
the outstill and distilleries contributed only 48 lakhs, it was declared in the 
Resolution appointing the Excise Commission that there was a serious increase 
in drinking, and Government in appointing that Commission declared that no 
consideration of Revenue can be allowed to outweigh the paramount duty of 
Government to prevent the spread of intemperance, so far as it may be possible 
to do so. The Excise Commission suggested some changes; these suggestions or 
at least some of them were adopted, and with their adoption the development 
of the Excise Revenue received a check. 

“ These checks have since been removed one by one, and the only recom- 
mendation now adhered to is the establishment of some distilleries, and some 
local option in the matter of selection of sites. 

“ Simultaneously with the withdrawal of the checks recommended by the 
Excise Commission, we have increased consumption and increased revenue. 

The outstill and distillery revenue stood at 59 lakhs last year. It is more 
than 60 lakhs this year. 

I was told last year that the increased Excise Revenue indicates prosperity 
of our people ; that I should have congratulated the country and the Financial 
Secretary on this result. One has only to awjdt to gather experience. This 
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is a year of famine, and the expansion of our Excise Revenue in spite of 
famine is all the same, and the pet theory of explaining away increased Excise 
Revenue, by referring it to prosperity as its cause, must now have to be given 
up. If it indicates anything, it indicates that the habit is being rooted in ^ur 
people, and that what used to maintain cur pauper population without any 
Poor laws in the land, now go to the liquor-shops. It is a matter which ought 
to engage the attention of those who are entrusted with the care of our people. 

Then, again, I find, in the latest Excise Report in hand, that a fresh experi- 
ment is now being tried at Gaya, The department, throwing aside the recom- 
mendation of the Excise Commiasion, with regard to the fixing of a minimum 
price for outstill liquor (4 to 6 pice a bottle), is now trying to introduce a 
systen^ of maximum price for distillery liquor, and that so low as 7 Gorukpuri 
pice, equal to pice a bottle. 

** I hope the Government will not*allow this system of cheapening liquor to 
go on notwithstanding any report that the result was proving successful at Gaya, 
for the inevitable result will be to cheapen distillery liquor to a degree to which 
even the outstill liquors have not ever reached. 

‘^Already in the district of Gaya country spirits brought in more money on 
the introduction of this ride, than has been the case for many years before this. 

I am afraid I was misunderstood last year with respect to what I said 
about the abnormal growth of our Stamp Revenue — what I meant to say, and 
I shall maintain even now, that, judging by the latest figures available, more 
than four-fifths of the litigation in our Courts are those in which our poor 
people (90 per cent, agricultural raiyats) are intorested, and it were well if in the 
interest of these poor pebplo Panchaiti (Conciliators’) Courts were established, 
the panchaits to decide wilhout charging Court-fees. A Bill to this effect 
could be introduced in Council at any moment, if permission was given. 

At any rate, there ought to be some system of refund of Court-fees intro- 
duced in cases where cases are decided ex parte^ compromised or withdrawn, 
and the process-fees reduced in some cases. 

** Another little matter, on '^hich I like to say a word, is the subject of 
Assessed Taxes. Sir Charles Elliott said in bis last Resolution on the Income- 
tax, * on the question of popular feeling in regard to the Income-tax there 
was nothing new to be said. It is necessarily unpopular, but among the classes 
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which are enlightened enough to appreciate the financial position and pros- 
pects of the country, the tendency is to recognise it as an unpleasant but ineTit* 
able necessity. If the minimum income could be raised to Rs, 1,000, the 
unpopularity of the tax would bo almost entirely removed.’ His Honou/ the 

Lieutenant-Governor has in the present year’s Resolution endorsed this view. 

‘‘The proceeds of the Incouie-tax up to minimum of Rs. 1,000 is not much. 
It is only 10 lakhs out of 49 lakhs to which it has grown, and the growth since 
its introduction has been about 10 lakhs. This 10 lakhs is paid by 87 thousand 
assessees out of the present total number of 114 thousand asssessees. 

“ But I feel 1 am taking up the Council’s time foi nothing, when the 
Bengal Government begins the year with a deficit and all the surplus in hand 
is gone. 

“Turning to the Budget figures I find that the receipts am^nt to 454 lakhs 
and the estimated expenditure to 485 lak^s for the present year, and if we get 
on to better times the next year, it will still leave us short of 9 lakhs to 
produce an equilibrium between our receipts and expenditure, and the only 
way out of our difficulty will be perhaps to make the utmost of the taxes, 
the curtailment of which I suggest. This is very disappointing, ‘and 1 only 
make these suggestions in the hope that if better times come these subjects 
should not be lost sight of. 

“ I am glad, Sir, that, notwithstanding its difficulties, Government has not 
thought fit to curtail any of our current expenditures under any head : on the 
contrary, I find a small additional grant under the head Education in the esti- 
mate for 1897-98 over the revised estimate for the year 1896-97. The country 
ought to be thankful to His Honour for this, as formerly under the straitened 
circumstances of oui' finance, the expenditure on Education has always been 
the first to receive the shears, I hope, Sir, the Provincial revenues will come 
to a point when effect could be given to the recommendations of the Educa- 
tion Commission. It were false economy to curtail our useful expenditures. 

“ There are only one or two items on the expenditure side on which I like 
to say a few words. 

“ The first is head ‘ Irrigation,’ Subject — ‘ Interest on Debt.’ The amount 
is 24 lakhs. This is the amount of charge I have seen for a good many 
years. It strikes me that with the interest of Government securities at 3 per 
cent, this amount ought now to be reduced to 18 lakhs. 
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I like to be informed if there be any special condition of this loaUj under 
which the loan cannot be paid off or converted. It is specially necessary to 
do so, as the Irrigation Works have been a heavy drag on oar Provinoifid 
revenues, and here in this matter we have been spending money, something 
over 23 lakhs from year to year, to insure ourselves against famine, without, 
I am sorry, the corresponding result. Take even a circle of 10 short years, 
when a famine conies, we would have spent on our irrigation canals 2 crores 
30 lakhs before the famine year would be reached, and we would be spend- 
ing two-thirds of the amount that is now estimated for the relief of whole 
India for the present* year, and more than double of what wo shall be required 
to spend for Bengal. 

Another matter for look-out, when this irrigation sits so heavily on the 
expenditure side of our budget, is whether the working and maintenance 
charges cannot be reduced. A good deal has been done in this respect by the 
Superintending Engineer and his divisional staff, for which they have justly 
merited His Honour’s recognition, but I like to be informed whether, when the 
expense per mile varies from Major Works to Major Works, and in the different 
divisions of the same Major Works, whether the charges are not susceptible 
of further reduction. The collection charges of rates are nothing compared 
to the maintenance and working charges. 

“ And here permit me to say a passing word regarding the dire calamity 
we are at present passing tlirough and which has evoked such sympathy 
throughout the world. India cannot bo too grateful for the largo sums of 
money that have been pouring in from England and all her dependencies for 
charitable relief to our poor people. That calamity has greatly affected a 
part of His Honour’s territories. In that pari of the territories under His 
Honour, distress and scarcity is almost chronic, and it behoves those who have any 
information to convey to lay it before Government. To me it appears that the 
classes of persons who come to be affected at every season of drought and dis- 
tress in Bihai* are the landless classes, and amongst these the class of Nonias, who 
were once prosperous as manufacturers of saltpetre, and the class of Jhollas, 
who were once prosperous weavers. Add to this the dependants on agricul- 
tural prospects, the class serving on wages in agricultural fields, I believf^ 
this number is about $ to 4 millipns. 
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I can roughly calculate the Wage Fund in Bihar in prosperouB times. 
The whole, according to my calculation with which I need not trouble the 
Council, come up to 60 millions of rupees. The result is appalling, for if the 
whole of the Wages Fund wore to be distributed, it would not be more than 
Ks. 20 a head. In prosperous times an able-bodied man gets for unskilled 
labour Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4 a month, a boy able to work Re. 1-8, and a 
woman Rs. 2. This has been the case as long as the memory of man 
runneth, and it has not much improved since the time when the Ayeen Akbari 
was compiled, when the pay of an ordinary groom was 170 to 100 daums== 
Rs. 4-4 to Rs. 2-8, 40 daums making a rupee. That everyone does not 
get work oven at this low rate is apparent from the fact that you get lots 
of Umedwars to serve you when you have anything to offer. 

“ This for prosperous times. You can then well conceive why, with the 
slightest vicissitudes of season, you have to take the relief of these men in hand. 
Doubtless it is the groat populousnoss of Bihar that accounts for a great 
deal of this and some of the social habits of the people with which any 
Government is powerless to combat. Emigration to other and loss congested 
parts of India would go some way to relieve the congestion, but it appears to 
mo that the best way to insure against famine is to help and encourage the 
growth of manufactures in this country and to rehabilitate our once prosperous 
manufacturers on wage funds in their own line. 

‘‘ I have submitted how we spend 23 lakhs from year to year from our 
Provincial revenues, to keep up our irrigation works, to insure ourselves against 
famine. The Bengal Government had to spend a largo sum of money in the 
districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga during the distress season 1892-93, 
without (I like to bo corrected if I am wrong) getting anything from the 
Famine Insurance Fund, and wo have to spend 41 lakhs for 1896-97 and 1897. 
98 out of the Provincial Fund. Wo are very grateful for the 70 lakhs we 
are promised for 1897-98 out of the Famine Insurance Fund ; but if we have 
to provide even in part the famine relief expenditure out of our Provincial 
revenues, which are allotted for fixed and specific charges, I wonder how 
long the administrative machinery in Bengal can get on. But whatever views 
may be taken as to the liabilities of the Provincial revenues to meet relief 
charges, I submit local revenues raised for specific purposes ought not to 
be diverted to other purposes. But I am afraid I am trenching on forbiddei^ 
grounds. 
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** I find, Sir, we had to contribute 18| lakhs last year from the Provincial 
Revenues for famine relief, and we are called on to contribute 22 lakhs this 
year for the same purpose. The local bodies contributed 4| lakhs last year, 
and they are called on to contribute 8 lakhs and odds during the present year. 
The total amounts to something over 52 lakhs. The estimated cost of relief 
works in charge of Public Works Department alone is 39 lakhs, and relief 
works in charge of Civil Department is 21 1 lakhs. Those are large sums, 
and if devised to excavate tanks, wells and remove siltf^ from the beds of rivers 
and canals, ought to save large parts of Bengal, at least the districts affected, 
from water-famine in, future. Early in November last year I suggested this 
in one of my questions, and the Hon’blo Mr. Finucano in reply in December 
said !• understood that this is being done. The famine would leave some 
good behind, if, with the money now to bo spent, every village in the districts 
affected ’would get its supply of drinkable water in future. 

“ With reference to the Local Funds I have yet to say a word. I liopo, 
notwithstanding his difliculties, the lion’blo h'inancial Secretary shall be able 
to make an (equitable distribution of the charges of collections between the 
Road Cess and I’ublic Works Cess, and the charge of re- valuations also. 
The amount on adjustment shall be found to be about 2 lakhs a year, and not 
40 or 50 thousand ns he estimates. 

Under head Stationery and Printing, the estimate of expenditure is 
Rs. 11,34,000 against Rs. 11,00,000 of the revised estimate for the year 
1896-97. The charges are thus distributed: — Stationery Office at the Presi- 
doiicy, P*8. 1,54,000; Stationery purchased in the country, Rs. 70,000; Govern- 
ment Presses, Rs. 3,66,000; Printing at private presses, Rs. 1,000; Stationery 
supplied from Central Stores, Rs. 5,42,000; Refunds, Rs. 1,000. The receipt 
under head Stationery and Printing is Rs. 1,34,000 only. I believe Govern- 
ment printing offices now supply printed forms to District Boards and Muni- 
cipabtios at certain rates ; private presses could do this cheaper, and, judging 
by this, I beg to ask whether it has ever been thought expedient to ask private 
presses to do the Government printing works, at least of forms, and whether 
they would not do it at cheaper rates than what it now costs Government. 

As for the stationery, the country supply is Rs, 70,000, and the stationery 
supplied from Central Stores is Rs. 5,42,000. I like to know what kind of 
things are supplied froqa the Central Stores, and whether these could not be 
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had in the country. If the Government of Bengal has a free hand in the 
matter, will my hon’ble friend arrange for getting all his stationery from 
the country instead of indenting for them from the Central Stores. This will 
stimulate private enterprises, and I am sure lead to considerable saving under 
this head. 

^‘I am glad that provision has been made for larger payments under com- 
mission to Rural Sub- Registrars and under contingent charges owing to the 
opening of now offices and the general expansion of the department. This 
is but doing justice to a department which contributes 8 lakhs to our revenue, 
of which wo share half, and I hope the opportunity shall be taken to introduce 
some sort of test in the employment of these Rural Sub- Registrars. 

“ I am sorry not to find my old friend, the Zamindari Dhk Cess, which 
forms a regular impost on land, contributing about 3 lakhs in ihc Provincial 
Revenues. I still hold that the reason for its imposition no longer exists, but 
if the impost is to exist, lot at least the control of receipt and expenditure be 
brought under the direct supervision of Government. 

“ But what are the savings of a few lakhs here and there compared to our 
wants ? — and they are grave and many. They are not the fancied grievance of 
grievance-mongers, but well established by commissions of official experts. 
Wo want money to give efiEoct to the recommendations of the Education Com- 
mission, the Police Commission, the Salaries Commission; wo want money to 
increase the number of Munsiffs, to better their prospects, and wo want money 
for the purpose of Village Sanitation, and no one knows better than His Honour 
that wo can not pay more, and all our reliance is on our getting justice in the 
matter of Provincial Revenues.’’ 

The Ilon’ble Rai Ebhan Chundra Mittra Bahadur said : — ‘‘After all that has 
been said I shall only make a few remarks. From the recent Provincial Contract 
our province has lost 12^ lakhs of rupees, and as the Government has to make 
provision for the saving of the lives of many thousands of people, it will perhaps 
be unreasonable to ask the Government to provide for expenditure which has not 
been provided for in the budget. I know from the budget that our treasury is 
empty, and knock, as we may, at the gate of the Treasury, the Financial Secretary 
will say ‘ you must wait for a year ; this is a very bad year, and when we have a 
better year perhaps some relief may be given.’ I appeal for that class of persons 
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for whom my hon’ble friend Babu Suren dranath Banerjee has been appealing 
to-day and has been appealing for the last two or three years ; I mean that 
half-famished class of men, the ministerial officers. From the year 1867 down 
to the present there have been enquiries and commissions, but nothing substan- 
tial has been done to increase their pay. It is not necessary that I should 
remind your Ilonour of the labors of the Salaries Commission, but I will 
call attention to the remarks which were made by the Hon’blo the Financial 
Secretary on the occasion of the discussion of the last year’s Budget. He 
was pleased to say that the recommendations of the Salaries Commission 
were not reasonable, but that there was no doubt the cost of living of the 
ministerial officers of the civil, criminal and revenue courts had increased to the 
extent of from 13 to 16 per cent., and it was no doubt desirable that some pro* 
vision should bo made for increasing the salaries of these ministerial officers. 
There is a Process P"ees Fund, and from a Financial circular it appears that over 
and above the actual cost of maintaining the establishment for the service of 
processes there is a saving of 4^ lakhs. Court-foes are levied to meet the cost of 
the administration of justice, and I respectfully submit that the proceeds of 
these fees should not bo diverted from expenditure under the head oi the 
administration of justice to any other head. On the last occasion the Finan- 
cial Secretary sympathised with the condition of this class of officers, but he 
regretted to say that even if an increase of 12^ per cent, of their salaries 
was given, tlu'. expenditure would amount to 3 or 4 lakhs, and therefore 
ho could not hold out any hope of its being done. But I would remind 
your Honour of the moral obligation of Government to pay the ministerial 
officers adequately. But nothing has been given to this very over- worked 
class of officers since 1867. And it comes to this, that the salaries of 
various classes of Judicial Officers, Subordinate Judges, Munsifs, and Deputy 
Magistrates have been increased, and no doubt for weighty considerations some 
European Officers of the Government have received exchange compensation, 
and even the menial servants of the Government have received something ; 
but these unfortunate men have not received a pice since 1867. There is, 
moreover, a class of unpaid apprentices both in the Courts of Judges and of 
Munsifs; they work for five years in expectation of getting employment, but 
if they do not get employment within that period they are turned out. A great 
portion of the work ij done by these apprentices, and they absolutely do not 
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get a farthing from the Qovemment, and I need not say how they live. When 
a large sum is realised in the shape of court-fees, fees specially realised to meet 
the expenditure on account of the administration of justice, 1 say these men 
have a right to proper remuneration. I would not have risen to address 
the Council on this occasion on a point on which so much has been said, 
but for a case which has come to my personal knowledge. The other day 
a case was decided in Howrah, in which a poor woman sued her husband 
and brother to recover lls, 800 or Rs. 900 on a mortgage bond. The 
defence was that the bond was a fabrication. The Munsif went through the 
case for several days successively, and on appeal the Subordinate Judge heard 
it for some days, and it was found that the real bond was taken out 
of Court and a false one was substituted in its place. Such things are 
sometimes heard of in the mufassal, though I admit they are rare, and the most 
important thing is that neither the Munsif nor the Subordinate Judge 
could find out who committed the fraud, and no sanction for prosecution could 
therefore be given. There are in that Court some apprentices and some half- 
starved amla. It is for the Council to consider who committed the fraud and 
whether or not in tho name of justice such things should be stopped.' In matters 
other than judicial, the back-bone of tho mufawssal Courts are the underpaid 
amla ; they get but half salaries, and there are lots of temptations before them. 
I submit this is a matter which sliould not bo left unconsidered, and that tho 
Covernmont should take some steps to prevent such things occurring. I'o put 
it from another point of view — is it dignfied on -the part of a great Govern- 
ment of which your Honour is the responsible head, to overlook the poor 
condition of these officers ? There is a very stringent circular of the Government 
against indeblodness by Government servants ; the unfortunate people cannot 
borrow, and still they are required to act honestly and fairly. I submit that 
they aro at least entitled to some consideration during this year. If they are 
given an addition to their pay of even two annas to the rupee, it will be a groat 
boon to them, and it should be mot out of savings from process fees. Then 
there is another point, namely, the question of water-famine. A large sum is 
to be spent upon people who are suffering from famine for food-grains. 
The Government ought also to take into consideration tho question of water- 
famine. The people are suffering from want of water. I differ from my 
hon’ble friend Babu Surendranath Banerjee upon the question of permissive 
legislation. [Tho Hon’ble Babu SuRENDRANijTH Banbrjge said: — “I said that 
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the people are not likely to approve of it unless the Supren^o Qovemmcnt on its 
part does what it should ”] I say there is room for improvement under this 
head.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finocane said : — “ Sir, this seems to bo a debate de 
mnibue rebus et quihus dem aliis. The Hon’blo Babu Guru Proshad Sen began 
by saying that it was of an academic character, but upon no supposition can 
it bo said that the Hon’ble Member has tried by his speech to give it a practical 
bent. In my remarks, which will be brief, I shall only endeavour to answer 
the questions which have been put by him and by other Hon’blo Members so far 
as regards the matters with which I am myself concerned. The Hon’ble Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee referred in very appreciative terms to the way in which 
the famine relief administration has been carried on. But ho mad© a mistake. 
He said the expenditure in Bengal is larger than in other Provinces. The 
expenditure in the coming year will be larger, but taking the present and the 
past year, it is not larger than in other Provinces. Questions have been asked 
about an agricultural class at the Sibpur Engineering College. The position 
in that respect is this. Wo have submitted a proposal to the Government of 
India; sanction has not been definitely received, but the matter has not 
been lost sight of, and Rs. 10,000 have been provided in the Budget for’ this 
purpose. A Conference was held in the course of the year in the office of the 
Board of Revenue, at which the Hon’ble Mr. Stevens presided, for the 
purpose of considering the question of improving the system of education in the 
country generally, so as to make it more practical than it now is, and recom- 
mendations have been made. As to the expenditure upon Education, the 
difference between the amount allotted this year and last year upon Education 
18 very trifling — about Rs. 24,000. The Lieutenant-Governor bad intended 
to provide for a much larger expenditure on primary education, — but on 
account of the famine we have only been able to keep it as it was last year. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Bose made some remarks upon the establishment of agricul- 
tural banks by Government in Chota Nagpur; that is a large question which 
has often been considered in different parts of India. The difficulties in 
the way are exceedingly great, and nothing can, I fear, be done in this direction. 
[The Hon’ble Mb. Qkimley said: — “There is an old bank existing in Chota 
Nagpur, which was got up by the Natives.”] But «ot a Government Bank. 
Then with regard to* Forests. ’The question of the supply of sleepers for 
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Eailways has formed the subject of some correspondence. The Chamber of 
Commerce objected to the Forest Department supplying sleepers for Qoyern- 
ment Railways, The question was referred to the Government of India, and 
that Government, agreeing with the Government of Bengal, ruled that the 
Forest Department is to be conducted in Bengal, as it is in other parts of India, 
on purely commercial principles, and no hope can be held out that the Govern- 
ment will alter that policy. Then the Hon'ble Maharaja of Gidhaur expressed 
the hope that agricultural schools will be established in Bihar and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Das referred to the same point as regards Cuttack, It is the desire of the 
Government to extend agricultural education and technical education as much as 
possible, but funds will not admit of more being done at present than is now 
being done. If the Hon’ble Maharaja will help to establish a school himself in 
Bihar, the Government will highly approve of his benevolence in this respect. 
A question has been asked about the expenditure of Rs. 25,000 for a residence 
for the Chaplain of St. John’s Church. The Chaplain receives from the Gov- 
ernment Rs. 170 a month for house rent, he asked that a Parsoqage be built 
from the capitalised value of that allowance, and his request has been acceded 
to, but Government will lose nothing by this transaction. These are all 
the questions with which the departments under me are concerned.’’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton said : — ‘‘ I rise only to answer a few of the ques- 
tions asked in the course of the speeches which have been delivered. The 
Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee referred to the Subordinate Judicial 
Service, and, with reference to the provision of Rs. 45,000 for Munsifs! resi- 
dences, enquired what number of residences would be constructed and in what 
places it was intended to provide them ? It is proposed to build in the course 
of the year eight houses at an average cost of about Rs. 5,000, and they will 
be constructed chiefly in districts of Eastern Bengal. 

The Hon’ble Member also spoke of the necessity of increasing the staff 
of the Subordinate Judicial Service. A question on this subject was asked last 
year, when the then Chief Secretary, Mr. Cotton, gave an answer which still 
applies. He showed that the staff had been increased by thirty between 1890 
and 1894. Since then there has not been so large an increase, but the Gov- 
ernment is gradually adding to the number of Munsifs where necessity for doing 
so is snown, and additions will be made fr6m time to time in future. The 
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Hon’ble Member also enquired why quarters are to be built for the District 
Superintendent of Police at Noakhali ? There are places in Bengal where it is 
difficult to find residences for all the officers, and the difficulty tends to 
increase from year to year. The Government has, therefore, considered it 
advisable to undertake in some of the worst of these stations the construction of 
residences for its officers. One of these stations is Noakhali, where many 
buildings have been demolished, through the disappearance of European resi- 
dents. Not only there, but also at Darbhanga it hos been found necessary to 
construct quarters for the District Superintendent of Police. Tlys expenditure 
causes no loss to the Government, because, under the standing rules, officers 
are required to pay a certain amount of rent, calculated upon a percentage 
of their salaries, and this rent represents an adequate return upon the capital, 
amounting to about 4 per cent. The Hon’blo Mr. Wallis drew attention to 
the Resolution of the Government of India on Jail manufactures recorded in 
1882, and quoted the principles laid down in that Resolution, The orders now 
in force v;ere issued in 1886, and Jail manufactures are being conducted in 
accordance with them. The manufactures supply, first, the requirements of the 
Jails themselves, and, secondly, the wants of the other consuming departments 
of the Government. But in giving employment to all classes of convicts, it is 
inevitable that certain articles should bo manufactured \yhich are not wanted 
immediately or at all by the Jail or by other departments, and these are dis- 
posed of to the Public at the full market prices. These manufactures are 
very small, and cannot interfere in any appreciable degree with private trade. 
Another matter which I have to notice is the llon’ble Babu Guru Proshad 
Sen’s remarks regarding thfi reduction of the cost of litigation to poor suitors. 
I have had the advantage of perusing a draft Bill which the Hon’ble Member 
has prepared on this subject. There aro many difficulties in the way of 
carrying out his plan, and it is for him to move in the matter at any future 
time if he wishes to do so. The Government is not prepared to take any 
action in the direction he suggests. The Hon’ble Member also expressed a 
hope that a test will be introduced for the admission of Rural Sub-Registrars 
into the Rogisti-ation Department. There is in fact a test. Candidates are 
in the first instance nominated by District Officers, and they ore subjected to 
examination. The test is sufficiently effective to secure a good class of officers 
for these appointments.” 
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Tho Hon’ble Mr. Eisley said : — shall endeavour to cover the ground 
over which several Hon’ble Members have gone aa shortly as I can. I have 
to thank the Hon’ble the Maharaja of Qidhaur and other Hon’ble gentle- 
men for their kindly recognition of the labours of the Financial Department, 
and 1 would like in doing so to acknowledge the admirable work done in 
connection with the preparation of this Budget by the Registrar of the Financial 
Department of this Government, Babu Surendra Nath Mitter. He has been of 
the greatest possible service iu every way, not only to myself, but to a 
series of Financial Secretaries, going back to the time when the present 
Lieutenant-Gifvornor himself held that office, 

“Now as to the budget itself. The first thing lhave to say about it is* that 
it is essentially an emergency budget. Famine has upset everything, and has 
involved us in very great expenditure. * Last year when we took stock of 
our resources, we thought everything was going on well, and that we should 
be able to carry out many useful works, but since then we have lost over 
40 lakhs of accumulated balance, and besides that we lose 13 lakhs of normal 
and recurrent revenue by reason of the readjustment of the Provincial Contract. 
This is a question of fact, and not a matter of opinion ; and having this loss 
of revenue, the only thing we can do is to make the best of it. If you look at 
the budget in a general way, you will find that the ordinary heads remain very 
much tho same. There are salaries to be paid and services to be kept up, and 
at no time is there any great opportunity of effecting large improvements from 
year to year ; but there are throe heads under which jioople look for an 
extension of benefits, and those three heads are — Education, Irrigation and 
Public Works. It, however, so happens that these expansive heads of expen- 
diture had to bo reduced by reason of famine. The figures in the budget do not 
represent the proposals of the Government. We had to reduce 2 lakhs under 
the head of Education, 3 lakhs under Irrigation and 10 lakhs under Public 
Works. Notwithstanding this, on finding ourselves left with nothing but a 
choice of evils, we have managed, as the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane has told you, 
to provide for some extension of education. We have not done all we desired 
to do, but at any rate we have managed not to cut down the existing scale of 
expenditure unduly. Under Irrigation, the next important bead, the improve- 
ment and repair of the great irrigation works have been kept up, and there 
is reason to hope that the tendency of the Department is to extend the distribu- 
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taries over a far larger area than these works at present cover. During, this 
year there will be completed an important work which was commenced last 
year. We shall spend upon it nearly four lakhs this year, and we hope to 
complete it. I allude to the canalisation of the Bhangore khal, a very import, 
ant chain of commUiication between Calcutta, the eastern districts of Bengal 
and places on the Brahmaputra and Assam, Owing to some tidal complications, 
the channel is extremely liable to be silted up, and boats have to go round by 
the Sunderbuns. There will now bo a regular canal with a lock at oitlier end, 
and the boat traffic over it, when the work is completed, will be very greatly 
facilitated, I have shown in the Financial statement the chief items of expen- 
diture on original civil works. Some of these have boon already referred to and 
I shall mention others later on. 

I now turn to the remarks which have been made by Ilon’ble Members, 
but their range is so wide that I shall not undertake to reply to all that 
l\as been said. First, my friend the Hon’ble Babu Surondranath Banerjee 
referred to the great strain the plague is putting upon municipal revenues. 
There is no doubt that is so, ond that plague expenditure affects the 
municipal revenues here in Calcutta, as well as in Dacca. Calcutta needed 
a great deal of cleaning, and considerable progress has, I am assured, been 
made; but Dacca is in a most appalling condition of filth, and most likely 
if the plague came round in this direction, it would settle upon Dacca, and it is 
roasonublo and right that that Municipality should ho required to repair 
the effects of its own disgraceful administration. Dacca has to my knowledge 
neglected its sanitary reejuirements for the last five years, and it is only fair 
that they should be made to pay for that which they have neglected to do. 
If they are not able to find the mOnoy themselves, I shall certainly demur to 
the proposition that because they have not done what tliey ought to have done, 
the Government should now make them a grant. On the contrary, I think 
the want should be supplied by their being compelled to apply for an emergency 
loan under the provisions of the Act which has recently been passed. They 
should borrow in this way whatever may be necessary to make up for their 
past errors, ^ 

“ Then with regard to the question of water-supply, the Hon’ble Member 
referred to the system of permissive taxation legalised under the provisions ci 
the Drainage BUI. As to that^ I wish to explain that it was not intended at 
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* any time to fotce any scheme of drainage upon the people. The Bill was 
mount to provide legal machinery by which people who are dying with fever 
and want to get their district drained, should adply to the Government for 
a scheme and o£Eer to be assessed for a term of years meet the cost of 
carrj ing out the scheme. Practically, the same principle applies to the 
question of water-supply. The financial condition of the District Boards 
is such that it is out of the question for them to afibrd any large expenditure 
upon any general scheme of water-supply; their wants can only be met 
through some form of local permissive taxation. There is such a scheme now 
before the Government, and it would have been further proceeded with but for 
the advent of the famine. I am certain that something of the kind will have 
to bo adopted in the interests of Local Funds, and I gather from the Hon’ble 
Sir James Westland’s speech the other day that this will be one of the condi- 
tions on which the Govermnent of India will be prepared to carry out a 
larger measure of financial decentralisation and make the term of the settle- 
ment longer. 

“ Then my Hon’ble friend compared the contracts of 1877 and 1882, but 
there was a slight misunderstanding on his part. Take the question of Excise. 
In 187t'-77 the proceeds from Excise were estimated at 63 lakhs. The Govern- 
ment of India said,—' You got 63 lakhs last year ; we will make over the Excise 
llevenuo to you, and will put it at an increase of a lakh a year for the five 
years, so that you will got 68 lakhs in the last year of the contract.’ Primd 
facie that was not a good bargain for the Provincial Government. It happened, 
however, that it was a period of tremendous expansion in the Excise Revenue!- 
The Provincial share of that revenue went up from 68 lakhs to 93 lakhs • 
and for that reason in 1882, when a different principle was adopted, the 
Government of India said,— ‘ We will give you half of the increase in the Excise 
llevenuo, and wo will take the other half.’ Therefore whereas in the settlement 
of 1877 the share of the Government of India being fixed and only liable to 
enhancement by one lakh a year, when that revenue increased by, say, six 
lakhs, the Provincial Government got five lakhs out of the six, and the Govern- 
ment of India took one; but, under the subsequent contract<)f 1882, the Govern- 
ment of India got three lakhs, and wo got three. In order to understand which 
of these two systems is the more favourable to the Provincial Government, yon 
will have to go into detailed calculations. . t. 

\ 
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** The question of the Salaries Commission I shall touch upon later on 
when I come to refer to what the Hon’ble Member for Hooghly said. My 
Hon’ble friend Babu Surendranath Banerjee then referred to a point of con* 
siderable difficulty. * He said a part of the proceeds of the Road Cess had for 
some years been devoted to the furtherance of education, and that the • result 
of the circular which was issued in March last, to the effect that District 
Boards must spend upon roads and communications an amount at least equal 
to the proceeds of Road Cess, was that the causo of education suffered. The 
circular to which the Hon’ble Member referred was an executive order. 
Under the law the proceeds of the Road Cess may bo spent on any purpose for 
which the District Board can spend their funds, but it was considered desirable 
as a matter of policy, not as a question of right or law, that they should 
spend upon roads and communications an amount equivalent to the proceeds 
of the Road Cess. No doubt education was likely to suffer by such an order, 
and also from the fact that the income from pounds and ferries had fallen off. 
The reason for the income from pounds falling off is this, that within the 
last five years there has been a disposition to look more closely into the system 
of farming pounds, and it has been felt that this system, which has been 
extremely lucrative, docs not come within the four corners of Iho Cattle 
Trespass Act, This Government has always accepted the farming principle, 
because it is so successful ; but when we began to tie up the farming of pounds 
by rules, and inspection became qjore careful, such high bids were not received 
as before. 

• I now come to the remarks made by theHon’blc Mr, Bose upon the charge 
made upon District Funds f6r the collection of the Public Works Cess. Two 
cesses are collected together by the same establishment, and the question arises, 
in what proportion aro^^ou going to allot the charges ? Thispoint was gone into 
carefully by the Board of Revenue in 1879, and what Mr. Dampior then 
said was that it is desirable to avoid even the appearance of treating Local ^8bds 
with any sort of harshness. 1 have no doubt that the proportion of one-third 
and two-thirds is a fair proportion, and nobody would come to any other con- 
clusion, The Hon^ble Member is mistaken in sayings that the one-third was 
incorrectly calculated. The amount which he mentioned is only the sum paid 
in Board districts, and does not include the sum paid in Cess Committee 
districts. The actual third comes to Rs. 46,800-“R8, 44,500 from the former 
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districts and Es. 2,300 from the latter. Hero, as a matter of oonvenience, the 
sum was fixed at the amount that happened to stand in that year, simply as a 
matter of account, in order to avoid calculating every year what the one-third 
really is. When it was brought to notice that that sum worked out now to the 
disadvantage of District Boards, we recognised as reasonable the conten- 
tion that it should stand at about Rs. 90,000, and we provided for this as part 
of the standard scale of expenditure for the Province. The provision has been 
disallowed, and we are now obliged to meet this demand from Provincial 
Revenues. I cannot ^ve any undertaking as to the time when we shall be in 
a position to re-adjust the charge. 

The Hon' bio Mr. Wallis spoke about tho General Hospital. I am sure 
ho must know that I am as anxious as ho can be to get tho work carried out 
as soon as possible. Last year we took up a piece of land on the side of the 
hospital which was required to complete tho Committee’s scheme. This year 
we have made provision for one lakh, and hope to bo able to spend lakhs on 
tho subsidiary buildings which are a part of the Committee’s scheme. These 
will fit into the existing blocks and will tend to greater comfort and convenience 
in tho hospital. Another Committee is now about to be appointed for the pur- 
pose of examining and reporting on the working arrangements of the hospital, 
tho hours of attendance of doctors and nurses, the cooking arrangements, 
the supply of stores and the whole question of the administration of the 
hospital ; and a set of rules wdll be drawikup dealing with these matters. I 
am glad to say that Mr. Arthur tho President of tho Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mrs. Ashton, the Honorary Secretary of the Canning Home, have kindly 
cemsented to serve on the Committee. 

I shall now proceed to consider the remarks made by tho Hon’ble Babu 
Guru Proshad Sen, and in doing so I may mention tha|^ found great difiiculty 
in following what bo said. Under tho head of Stamp Revenue, the Hon’ble 
Mclfiber plunged into a scheme of fancy finance, and constructed an ideal 
budget on a basis whicli is entirely unintelligible. Under the head of Excise 
he repeated what he said last year, with only one addition. I am unable to 
conceive a less appropriate occasion than the present for criticising the Excise 
Revenue and complaining that we get more than we ought to get just at the 
very time when the Government of India have increased the proportion of 
Excise Revenue from one- fourth to one-half, in order to make some oompensa- 
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tioti to the Province for the loss of a great source of expansive revenue. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the Hon’ble Member’s attitude as regards Stamps 
and Excise is something very much like disloyalty to the Province. He has 
taken up the rOle of a financial Jonah, and I can imagine other members fooling 
that it is high time for the whale to appear on the scone. I cai uot repeat hero all 
that I said last year on the subject of the Excise Ilevonue. There is one point 
only about the minimum and maximum price of certain diinks to which 1 shall 
refer. The Excise Commission had an idea that for outstill liquor you could 
fix a minimum price, and that it would do good in two ways: that it would 
counteract the competition for cheapening liquor, and would lead to the manu- 
facture of more wholesome liquor : but 1 may add that subsequent experience 
showed that the Excise Commission were totally mistaken. For none of those 
consequences follow’cd, and the result was that the proposal as to a minimum 
price was rightly abandoned. Now as to the question of a maximum price, 
I may exjdain that in tlio district of Gaya a condition is inserted in the 
licenses of distillery retail shops, that khosia or weak liquor, which has the 
largest sale it the district, should be sold at not more than 7 Gorokhpuri pice 
(Ij annas) a bottle. The measure was reported by Mr. Maephorson, the 
late Collector, to have woiked well on the ground that it reduced 
smuggling by equalizing the retail prices of disfii’ery and outstill liquor, 
improved the distillery revenifb, and placed distillery ii<iuor within the reach of 
the majority of tlic drinking population. Mr. Savage, the present Collector, 
while of opinion that it w^as the introduction of new vendors and competition 
among them, rather than the system of maximum prices, that brought about a 
reduction of prices and incre|ised sales, still suggests that the system should bo 
retained to serve as a useful weapon in future cases of combination among 
vendors. Mr. Gupta, the Excise Commissioner, is also in favour of fixing a 
maximum, but the Board discourage it as an interference with free trade and 
in itself difficult to enforce. Finally it was decided that the whole question 
should bo discussed at length by the Board of Revenue, whose report has not 
yet been received. 

“ Both the Hon’blo Babu Guru Prosbad Sen and Kai Eshan Chundra 
Mittra, Bahadur remarked upon the question of process- fees. I believe there are 
no charires more readily paid than charges connected with litigation. Litigation 
in this country occupied quite an exceptional position. It takes the place of 
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Monte Carlo, the Stock Exchange, and the race course all combined, and I would 
object to any attempt to surrender one pice of the proceeds of process-fees and 
court' fees. 

Under the head of Income-tax, no doubt, Sir Charles Elliott suggested that 
the minimum assessable income should bo raised, but this was merely a pious 
opinion, and any proposal of that kind would require the consent of the Govern- 
ment of India. It raises a largo question of Imperial Finance, which would bo 
most carefully considered and most jealously guarded. 

‘‘The next point which was referred to is Irrigation.' My hon’ble friend 
Babu Guru Prosliad Son objects to the charge of Rs. 24,05,000 for interest on 
irrigation works. That is a charge on the Provincial Revenues, and it is 
quite legitimate that the interest upon the capital expended for the construction 
of canals for irrigation should be borne out of those rtvcnucs. 

‘^Incidentally, in connection with a general dissertation on the condition of 
the peo])lo, my hon’ble friend Babu Guru Proshad Sen wandered into a com- 
mentary on the condition of the Nunias and Jolahas. Considering that the 
name of the latter is a typical word for a fool, and that vernacular literature 
is full of stories to their disadvantage, I doubt whether they can ever have been 
ns prosperous as my friend makes out. However that may be, Manchester 
cloth has no doubt affected the condition of «the Jolaha as Idvorpool salt 
has that of the Nunia. But if you compare the loss to these classes with the 
enormous gain to the general body of the population, no one will hesitate to 
say whore the balance of advantage lies. 

“ There is a small point about the profits from.printing. Both this Govern- 
nient and other Governments have introduced a number of forms which are a 
weariness to most people who come into contact with them. But they ai'o a 
necessity, and you should print them as cheaply as possible. Some years ago a 
Committee was formed to enquire into this question, and wo started an estab- 
lishment for printing these forms at the Presidency Jail Press. That scheme 
saved a lakh of rupees in the first year, and has gone on flourishing ever since. 
I am certain no private press would do the work as cheaply, and I hold that 
it is quite legitimate that this work should be done in the jail. 

“As to the supply of stationery, it is well known to everybody who looks 
at the reports of the Stationery Department that aii enormous amount of 
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country-made stationery is used. Within the last ton years, certainly the last 
five years, the effort has been everywhere to substitute country stationery for 
the stationery formerly procured from England, and at the present moment there 
is not an item of the most insignificant description which can possibly be 
obtained in this country that is imported from England. 

“Lastly, as to the salaries of ministerial officers. I need hardly add any- 
thing to what I said on this subject last year. It is a class for whom it is 
impossible not to have a greal deal of sympathy, and in considering our con- 
tract wo included in^our standard scale of expenditure a suffi^nt sum to enable 
the salaries of the ministerial officers to be raised to the extent 1 stated last 
year^ but the Government of India wore unable to admit the charge. The 
Ilon’ble Rai Eshan Chundra Mittra, Bahadur said a good deal about unpaid 
apprentices and told us a pathetic story about the loss of a document. Well, I 
believe that if you raise the pay of the amlah and increase their number, tlu' 
custom of taking apprentices is so ingrained in tliis country that they will only 
have apprentices in larger numbers. I do not think you can get rid of unpaid 
apprentices* and it is not my experience of Bengal that the practice of stealing 
inconvenient documents is wholly confined to the poorer classes.’^ 


The Council adjourned sine die, 

Calcutta ; \ F. G. WIGLKY, 

The ^^Oth May 1897 ) 'Siccretoy to the Govt, of Bengal 

Legislative Department, 
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Ahiract of th Proeoed%ng% of ihe Oouneil of iho Lioutenmt- Governor of Bengal^ 
(UBemhled for the purpose of mahing Laws and Regulations under the provisione 
of the Indian Councils ActSy 1861 and 189S. 


\ Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 24th July, 

JP r 1 0 c n t : 

Hon’ble C. C. Stevens, c.s.t,, Offg. Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding, 

\ Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, K,c,\,i^.y Advocate- General, 

I Hon’ble M, Finucane. 

( Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

) Hon’blo W. H. Grimley. 

5 Hon’blo J. G. H, Glass, c.i.e* 

I Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, cj.e. 
j Hon’ble J. Pratt. 
j Hon’ble G. Toynbee. 

) Hon’ble Guru Proshad Sen. 

) Hon’ble A. H. Walus. 

3 Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah. 

3 Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

3 Hon’ble Norenura Nath Sen. 

3 Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

3 Hon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


The Hon’ble Messrs. Toynbee and Turner, and the Hon’ble Babus 
Norendra Nath Sen, Saligram Singh and Kali* Charan Banerjee, took their 
seats in Council. 

STATEMENT OF THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


The Hon’ble The President said “ Gentlemen— I have to thank you 
for your presence here this morning. Since the Council last met, there have 
been changes in its composition,^ and more are imminent. We have lost the 
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Statement of the Course of Business. 

\^The President.'] 

serviceB of Mr. A. M.^ose, who represented the Calcutta University, and Babu 
Eflhan Chandra Mittra, representing the Municipalities of the Burdwan Division • 
while on Monday next, Babu Guru Proshad Sen, representing the District 
Boards of the Dacca Division, will vacate his seat. To each and all of these 
gentlemen I offer, on behalf of the Province which they have served, the 
acknowledgment of Government for the valuable assistance which they have 
given during their terms of office. The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee 
left us only to return speedily, and I may take this opportunity of saying that 
the Hon’ble the Maharaja of Darbhanga has been so good as to place his valu- 
able services once more at the disposal of the Province. My gratitude to these 
gentlemen, therefore, partakes of the nature of a lively sense of favours to 
come. We have to welcome new colleagues in the place of those who are now 
leaving us. 1 hope they will permit me to say that their past histories and 
reputation afford us a guarantee that they will prove themselves most useful 
Members of this Council. They will find that the work which they have under- 
taken will make considerable demands on their time and attention. Their 
labours are not to be measured by the time spent in meetings in this Chamber, 
Attendance on Select Committees, and the perusal and examination of papers 
connected with projects of law, are not the less laborious because they are not 
conspicuous in the sight of the public. 

‘‘Your labours this Session will not, I think, be severe, though they 
will bo of some importance. The Partition Bill has received further criticisms, 
and these will be laid before the Select Committee. The points are for the 
most part matters of detail, and are not likely to detain the Select Committee, 
long. It is hoped that the Bill will be passed in the course of this Session. 
The Select Committee will also proceed with the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Bill ; 
this Bill, as has been explained fully by the Hon’ble Member in charge, is of a 
local character, and is intended to meet local wants. You will probably be 
greatly guided by the opinions of those who are familiar with the local con- 
ditions. It is not improbable that we shall be able to pass this Bill also. I shall 
not ask you to consider at present the Bengal Tenancy Bill. Some criticisms 
on it have been received, and Government will be glad to receive any further 
expressions of opinion on its provisions, with which they may be favoured ; 
so that on Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s return, his Government may be in a posi- 
tion to consider it in the full light of public opinion.” 
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ESTATES PARTITION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed 
Bakhtyar Shah bo added to the Select Committee on the Bill to amend 
the law relating to the Partition of Estates, and that the Hon’ble Mr. Pratt 
and the Hon’ble Babu Saligram Singh be also added in place of Mr. Wilkins 
and Rai Eshan Chandra Mittra, Bahadur, respectively. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. ‘ ’ 

CHOTA NAGPUR TENANCY BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimley moved that the Hon’blo Mr. Pratt, the 
Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur and the Hon’ble Babu Saligram Singh 
be added to the Select Committee on the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Bill in place 
of Mr. Wilkins, Mr. A. M. Bose and Rai Eshan Chandra Blittra, Bahadur, 
respectively. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to a date to be notified hereafter. 

Calcutta; | F. G. WIGLEY, 

TheSrd August 1897. | Offg. AsstL Eecy, to the Govt, of Bengal^ 

Legislative Department 


[The next meeting was held on the 7th August, 1897.] 


Beg. No. 2800-300-7.8 ft. 




ihiraci of {ho ProoeedttigB of the OouneU of the JUeuienant-Cfmmor of Benfftilf 
OBombled for the purpoie of makii^ Lam and Rognlatiofu M»d» the proviiionM 
of the Indian OounciU AeU^ 1861 and 189S. 


Thb Coancil met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 7th Aiigaflt» 
1897* 


present: 


The Hon’ble C. C« Stevuns, o.8.i., OSg. Lieutenant-GoTemor of Bengal, 

preeiding. 

The Hon’blo Sib Chables Paul, k.o.i.e., Advocate-General 
The Hon’ble M. Finucane, 

The Hon’ble C. W, Bolton, c.b.i. 

The Hon’ble W. H* Gbimley. 

The Hon’ble Rai Dubqa Gati Banerjea Bahadub, aLB. 

The Hon’ble J. Peatt. 

The Hen’ble G. Toynbee. 

The Hon’ble Mahaeaja Bahadub Sib BavanebhwabPboshad Singh^ 
of Gidhaur, 

The Hon’ble A. H, Wallis, 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyab Shah. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Tueneb. 

The Hon’ble Noeendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligbam Singh. 

* The Hon’ble Kali Chaban Baneejee. 

The Hon’ble Sdeendeanath Baneejee. 


New Member. 

The Hon’ble Babu Sueehdbanath Baneejee took his seat in Coancil. 

POLLUTION OF THE EIVEE WATER. 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendbanath Banebjee asked: — 

I have the honour to call attention to the reply given by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Bisley in ihiB Goi^dl on th^ 11th July, 1897, regarding thepoUntion of the 
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ri'^ er Hooghly by the discharge into it of the sewage of mills on both banks 
of the river, and to enquire what progress has been made with a view to 
prevent the further pollution of the river ? 

Has the attention of the Government been called to the pollution of the 
river caused by the new mill which has been started at 'I'ittaghar ? Is it the 
case, as stated in one of the newspapers, that the waste jute andkerosine oil 
discharged into the river by this mill near Gharnock pollute the river water to 
such an extent as to render it unfit for drink ? If so, will the Goverment be 
pleased to take the necessary steps with a view to the prevention of the nuisance ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied 

reply to the first part of the question asked by the Hon’ble 
Member, I have to say that in accordance with the answer given by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Eisley in this Council on the 11th July, 1896, the general 
question of the pollution of the river Hooghly and the khaU and small 
streams running into it, by the discharge of sewage, trade refuse and other 
noxious matter from the various mills and factories situated in the neighbourhood, 
was referred to the Sanitary Board for their opinion. The Board, while ex- 
pressing their opinion that the papers submitted to them did not supply any 
grounds for differing from the conclusions arrived at by Government previously, 
as stated in Government Resolution No. 524M, dated the 8th February, 1895, 
suggested that the Sanitary Commissioner should be consulted, and a special 
medical officer deputed to make a thorough enquiry in the matter, ^he 
Sanitary Commissioner was then requested to depute for this purpose a Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner with definite instructions for his guidance ; but in 
consequence of the unavoidable transfer of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
to plague duty, and the deficiency in the staff of medical officers, it has not been 
possible as yet to complete the enquiry. The matter has not, however, escaped 
attention, and is still under the consideration of the Sanitary Commissioner. 

The reply to the second part of the Hon’ble Member’s question is, 
that the Government has no information as to the alleged pollution of the 
river from a new mill started at Tittaghar, but the Sanitary Commissioner will 
be asked to enquire into this matter in connection with the general question.^’ 
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OMISSION OF LEGAL PRACTITIONERS FROM JURY LIST. 

The Hon’ble Babu Subbndbanath Banebjes asked:— 

Will the Qoyernment be pleased to state \^heth6r, as stated in the 
JSTtfa^ait newspaper of the 2nd ultimo, a circular letter has been issued directing 
District Officers to strike out the names of all legal practitioners from the list 
of Jurors ? Having regard to the fact that the success of the jury system 
in Bengal is lar^l? dependent upon the association in the practical working 
of the system of men of intelligence and culture, will the Government be pleased 
to reconsider its orders in this respect ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Bolton replied:— 

‘‘In reply to the Hon’ble Member’s question I have to say that in- 
tructions were issued to the local officers to give effect to the order exempt- 
ing legal practitioners from service as Jurors or Assessors. The Government 
has no intention of withdrawing the order.” 

CONDITION OF RAILWAY PLATFORMS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendeanath Baneejee asked : — 

(fl) I have the honour to call the attention of the Government to the 
reply given in this Council on the 3rd April last to a question asked by 
Rai Eshan Chandra Mittra Bahadur regarding the condition of the platforms 
at Sheoraphuli, Bhadeswar and Khana Junction. Is the Government aware 
that no action has been taken in the matter by the Railway authorities, 
and that the platforms are still in the condition in which they were before to 
the serious Inconvenience of passengers, especially of Hindu ladies? 

(^) Will the Government be pleased to state if it has received any comma- 
) nioation from the Railway authorities which the Government was expecting at 
. the time when it gave the reply ? And, if so, will the Goverzunent lay it on the 
i tabte? 
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(c) Will the Government take the necessary steps to the speedy removal 
of the grievance referred to' in this question? 

The Hon’ble Mi. BotToi? replied: — 

‘‘ The reply received from the Agent of the East Indian Railway to the 
communication addressed to him by this Government is laid on the table. 
It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that the Agent has given good reasons 
for raising the platform only at the Seoraphuli Station ” 


No. 3968, dated Oaloutta, the 13th April, 1897. , 

From — Colonel R. Gardineh, r.e., Agent, East Indian Railway Company, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Public Works (Railway) Dept. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your No. 604 R of 5th instant, and 
to state that the question of raising the passenger platforms at Bhadreshwar, 
Sheoraphuli and Khana Junction is still under consideration, and ,I am unable 
as yet to give a definite reply. 

3. The point raised is one with very wide bearings. Admit that it is 
a matter of sufficient puMic importance for Government to intervene and order 
high level platforms at these stations, and the same convenience will bo 
demanded elsewhere. 

3. The height of platforms at stations between Howrah and Khana 
Junction vary between one foot and three feet above rail level. The ^older 
stations have all comparatively high level platforms, varying between 3 feet 
6 inches and 3 feet : where stations liave been interpolated, low level platforms 
have as a rule been supplied. It is of course a convenience to have the floor 
of the carriage and the platform on the same level, but this is a convenience 
seldom given either in this Country or in Europe. On the Continei^t of Europe 
platforms are, as a rule, only a few inches above rail level. At Sheoraphuli the 
platforms actually vary between 1 foot 3 inches and 1 foot 6 inches; at Bha» 
dreswar between 1 foot 1 inch and 1 foot 3 inches; at Khana Junction between 
1 foot and 1 foot 5 inches above rail level. The Government of India latest 
standard dimensions lay down that low level platforms (that is at minor stationa} 
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are, as a minimoOi, to be flush with roils ; as a maximum 1 foot 3 inches above 
&e same. High level platforms (at important stations) to be as a minimum 3 
feet 6 inches above rail with a maximum of 3 feet 9 inches. 


4. To raise all the passenger platforms between Howrah and Khana 
Junction to full height would probably involve an average expenditure on 
platform alone of some Rs. 3,000 per station, with further consequential ex- 
penditure in connection with buildings and approaches, that I am not at present 
prepared to estimate. It would certainly involve an outlay of close on half a 
lakh of rupees for what is seemingly rather a sentimental objection. The 
actual inconvenience amounts to little more than what every one has to 
encounter in stepping into an ordinary horse carriage or going up and down 
staira in a house not conveniently situated entirely on ground level, and the 
inconvenience, whatever it amounts to, is only experienced on the comparatively 
rare occasions on which a railway journey is undertaken. 


5. As stated in the opening paragraph of this letter, I am having further 
enquiries made on the subject ; but with the large expenditure that is still 
necessary in^conncction with the line, I am not disposed to recommend embark- 
ing on the heavy expenditure that raising our platforms generally would 
involve without greater evidence of the requirement than we have yet 
been given. Very special cases might be given exceptional treatment, but 
it is essential that it should be made very plain that they are to be rare 
exceptions. 


No. 5170^ dated Oaloutta, the 22nd April, 1897. 

From— Colonel R. Qakdiner, r.e., Agent, Bast Indian Railway Company, 

To— The Secretory to the Government of Bengal, Public Works (Railway) Dept. 

In ooiftinuation of this oflfice No. 3968 of the 13th April, 1897, I have the 
honour to attach a copy of & statement showing the average daily passenger 
bookings at certam of the more important stations between Howrah and Khana 
Junction and the height of the passenger platforms thereat. From a con- 
sideration of these figures, I am of opinion that Seoraphuli has a claim to high 
level platforms, and I 4 will recommend the same to the Board for sanction. 
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Neither Bhadreswar nor Khana Junction have at present a traffic that justifies 
* any special action on their behalf. 


Station. 

Average 
number of 

b^ked ^ily. 

Height op flatfobm 

ABOVE EAIL. 

Up. 

Down. 

1 1 

2 

8 

4 






Ft. in. 

Ft. in. 

Bally 

• • « 



776 

3 0 

1 -9 

Serampore 

• • • 



1,038 

2 5 

2 3 

Sheoraphuli 




1,087 

1 6 

1 3 

Baidyabati 




143 

8 1 

2 10 

Bhadreswar 



... 


1 1 

1 3 

Chandernagore 




563 

2 7 

1 11 

Hooghly 




928 

2 7 

2 3 

Trisbigha 




96 

2 0 

1 6 

Magra 




603 

2 11 

2 11 

Pundooah 




307 

2 10 

2 0 

Boinohee 




220 

2 3 

2 3 

Burdwan 




956 

2 5 

3 0 

Khana Jvmotion 




286 

1 6 

1 0 


ESTATES PARTITION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane presented the Final Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to the Partition of Estates. 

^ The Hon’ble The President said: — ^‘It appears to me that in the list of 
Business the items have been, unfortunately, put in the wrong order, as item 4 
should stand as item 2. But before I call upon the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane to 
move that the Report of the Select Committee on this Bill be taken into con- 
sideration, I have to say that I think the third item as it stands on the List, which 
is a proposal made by the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, is not in order. 
My reason is, that Rule 39 of the Rules for the Conduct of Business of this 
Council provides a procedure of its own. That Rule runs as follows: — 

* The Report shall be taken into oonsideration by the Oounoil as soon as conveniently 
may be, but any Member may object to its being sor taken into consideration when he has 
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not foniished fot a week with a copy of tbe Beport ; and snoh objection shall prevail, 
nnleai the President, in exercise of his discretion, allows the Beport to be taken into oonsi- 
deration.* 

“It seems to me that this being the procedure as given under that Rule, 
it is not open for any Member to bring a matter of this kind before the Council 
by way of a motion. I mention this now in order to give the Hon’ble 
Member an opportunity, which I think the Rules afford him, of making the 
objection immediately after I call upon the Hon^ble Mr. Finucane.’* 

The Hon’ble BkBU Sueendranatu Banerjee said:— “I bow to Your 
Honour’s opinion.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane also moved that the Report be taken into 
consideration, and that the clauses of the Bill be considered in the form recom- 
mended by the Select Committ^ He said : — 

“ Sir, when this Bill was introduced in Council sixteen months ago, I 
endeavoured to explain its objects and reasons. 1 stated that it had been under 
discussion for more than five years, and that there was no desire on the part of 
Government to rush it through Council. 

“ The Bill then introduced was published in the Gazette and widely 
circulated for opinions among Government Officers and Public Associations. 
Numerous and valuable criticisms were received on it which were considered 
with great care by the Select Committee. 

“ That Committee made some important changes in the Bill as originally 
introduced and presented a preliminary report in January last with the Bill 
as modified by them. 

“ The Select Committee which contained Experts on the subject, both official 
and non-official, unanimously agreed to the provisions of the Bill as amended 
except on one point, namely, the amount of the proposed limit to the partibility 
of Government revenue. 

“ Their report and the Bilf as amended have since been published and 
circulated for criticism. 

“ The opinions received have been considered by the Select Committee, 
with the result that some slight verbal modifications have been made in certain 
sections and that the limit of Rs. d 00 proposed in the original Bill and of Rs. 20 
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proposed in the Bill as at first amended bj the Select Committee has b^n stilt 
further reduced. 

The proposal of the Select Committee now is that partition of an estate 
shall not be allowed— 

(a) if the annual amount of land revenue for which the separate estate 
of any of the proprietors would, after partition, be liable 
would not exceed Rs. 10, or 

(i) if after separation of the applicant’s interest the annual amount of the 
land revenue for which the separate estate of the remaining 
proprietor or proprietors would be liable, would not exceed 
Bs. 5. c 

The Bill as now amended has received the unanimous approval of the 
Select Committee, and it is hoped will bo also unanimously accepted by the 
Council. 

The Bill is one of details for Experts to settle, (with which details the Coun- 
cil generally will probably not care to be troubled) except on two points, namely, 
(1) the provisions of Chapter VI relating to a survey and a record of existing 
rents and assets, and (2; the provisions of section 11 relating to restrictions 
on partibility of revenue. Chapter VI as it now stands has been accepted 
by all the Officials and Associations consulted without a dissentient voice. 
The restriction now proposed on partibility of revenue is, it will, I think, be 
conceded, the lowest that is compatible with the principle of imposing any 
restriction at all which principle was affirmed when the Bill was referr^ to 
the Select Committee. 

*‘In deference to the views of the Landholders’ Associations, the limit 
originally proposed has been very much reduced, and as that now suggested baa 
been accepted by the representatives of the zamindari interests in the Select 
Committee, it is hoped the Council will have no difficulty in accepting it also. 
If this be so, the Bill in its present shape wiU, it is hoped, be traanimously 
approved. 

“I observe that the Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee and the Hon’ble 
NorendraNath Sen think that the consideration of the clauses of the Bill should be 
postponed. If these Hon’ble AI embers have any specific amendments to propose 
or any improvements to suggest, I am willing to admit that time should be 
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I^Tea for the oonsideratlon and disoassion of their amendments. But if 
Bon’ble Members haye no amendments to propose, I would submit that it is 
not reasonable to ask this Oounoil to assemble again merely because it is 
possible that at some future time amendments may suggest themselyes to 
Hon’ble Members which they are not prepared to bring forward now* 

Many of the official and non-official Members may be put to much incon- 
Tenience by having to attend meetings of Council. Some of the former have 
important duties on tour in the Mufassal from which they may have to be recalled 
to attend meetings of Council, and some of the latter may have to come from 
long distances to Calcutta. If there is any real necessity for their doing so, 
the inconvenience they may be put is, as a matter of course, a minor considera- 
tion ; but if there is not any necessity for putting them to inconvenience, 
and Hon’ble Members do not intend to propose any specific amendments in the 
Bill, I hope they will see their jay to allowing it to bo passed unanimously at 
the present meeting.” 

The Hen’ble Babu Surendranath BANEEJEfe said : — “ I wish I could accept 
the invitation of the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, but as far as I am 
personally concerned, I must say that I have not had sufficient time to go 
through the Bill, and when 1 have stated the facts before the Council, I think 
the Council will be of opinion that 1 have not had sufficient opportunity for 
studying a Bill of this importance and magnitude. Rule 39 to which I refer, 
and with which I am concerned, distinctly contemplates that Hon’blo Members 
.should have the opportunity of studying the Report of the Select Committee for 
at least a week. With the j)ermi8sion of Your Honour I will road the words of 
Rule 39, which run as follows : — 

‘ The Report shall be taken into consideration by the Council as soon as conveniently 
may be, but any Member may object to its being so taken into consideration when he has 
not been furnished for a week with a copy of the Report, and such objection shall prevail, 
unless the President, in eaeioise of his disoretion, allows the Report to be taken into consid- 
eration*’ 

“ I only received a copy of this Report on Monday last; and I think 
my hon’ble friend to the left (Babu Kali Charan Banerjee) received his 
either on Sunday or Monday. At any rate, it was not put into my hands 
till Monday; and thq^gh other ^embers may have had time to consider this 
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RepoBt, and were in a position to consider it carefully, I certainly haTenot 
had a week’s timn to study it before the meeting of the Council. I must 
say that, so far as my experience goes, it has been the practice, I was 
going to say the invariable practice, of this Council, for Reports of Select 
Committees to be laid upon the table for at least a week, except in the 
cases of non-contentious Bills. I do not think that it can be urged 
that this is a non-contentious Bill. This Bill has given rise to consider- 
able discussion. The papers before us disclose the fact that even amongst 
the highest Officers of Government, there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the provisions of this Bill. I do not see what necessity 
there is for departing from what is the invariable practice of the Coun- 
cil, namely, to give Hon’ble Members sufficient time for the consideration 
of the Report of the Select Committee, especially when we admit, in 
connexion with the Bill before us, that it affects a large and important 
section of the community and has given ri* to considerable differences of 
opinion. I do not think that the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill 
will find himself in a position to get over this difficulty. I ipyself would 
have liked to have consulted the various District Boards and other gentlemen 
interested in this Bill. Many of them have no doubt given their opinions, but 
it is one thing for the Government to collect opinions, and quite a different 
thing for elected Members to approach their constituents for this purpose. 
I fail to see what possible harm can accrue to the Government, if the 
consideration of this Bill is postponed for a week or a fortnight. The 
Bill may be taken up at the end of the month or even later on. If you 
hurry this Bill through Council, I have not the smallest hesitation in saying 
that the action of the Government will be open tb a great deal of miscon- 
struction, and considerable hardship will be inflicted upon those classes whose 
good-will it is the interest of the Government to secure in connexion with this 
Bill. As elected Members in intimate touch with the people, it is our duty tO 
raise this warning-note, and I hope the Government will see its way to allow 
of an adjournment of the matter in order that the Bill and the Report may be 
dealt with at a future meeting of the Council.” 

The Hon’ble The Pbesident said; — “ I regret I am not able to aecept thfe 
objection of the Hon’ble Member who has just spoken. The Bill, as the Ooimoil 
have heard from the Hon’ble Member in charge of it (Mr. Finueane), has been 
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bofoFB tlio Council for sixteen monthS) and I think I am not wrong when I say 
that during the whole of those sixteen months, with a small exception, the 
fion’ble Member who objects has been a Member of this Council. It appears 
to me, therefore, that he has had ample opportunities of consulting his const!* 
tuents, and the amendments made by the Select Committee are very few, and for 
the most part unimportant. They are such that a very small amount of con* 
sideration would be required to estimate their propriety, in addition to the 
consideration which the Hon’ble Member has no doubt given to the Bill during 
the course of those sixteen months. The one important change is a cnange in 
potion 11 of the Bill with reference to the limit. In that instance the 
explanation given by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill has given to the 
^ouQcil the history of the change, and he has explained that as it now stands, 
large concession has been made to the landholding interest. This section 
w'^ accepted by the representatives of that interest who sat in Select Com- 
mittee, and in fact, it does not differ very much from a suggestion which was 
made by one of those representatives. For these reasons it does not appear 
to me to be necessary to adjourn this matter, as although the Hon^ble Member 
has not had these papers in his hands for a complete week, the deficiency is 
comparatively small. For these reasons, I decide that the Report of the Select 
Committee be taken into consideration.^* 

The Hon’ble Babu Nouendra Nath Sen said: After what has fallen 
from Your Honour, I think it is hopeless for me to expect any concession from 
Your Honour. However, in making this motion, let me not be misunderstood. 
.It is^far from my intention to bo obstructive in the least. The importance of 
the Bill as affecting large classes, having anything to do with the joint owner- 
ship of land both as owners and tenants, cannot be exaggerated, and when I say 
this much, I think I say enough against the Bill being rushed through the 
Council. When over and above this, I frankly put forward my view as a new 
Member that I cannot conscientiously give a vote upon this Bill unless suffi- 
cient time*is allowed me to study all the papers bearing on the subject, and 
when I appeal to Your Honour, who has been always so distinguished for fair* 
mindedness, to adjourn the debate upon this Bill, I am sure I do not appeal 
in vain, but, on the contrary, enlist Your Honour’s sympathy on behalf of my 
motion, I contend that it is simply fair, at least to the new Members, that 
they should be given time enough to go through the enormous mass of pepess, 
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containing the literature on the Bubject, especially when such literature 
happens to be of a debatable character. I have no desire at present 
to go into the merits of the Bill, but when the time comes, I may have a 
great deal to say, especially in connexion with section 11 of the 
present Bill, as the proposed limit of Rs. 10 is eyen much higher than 
that contained in the Assam Regulation I of 1S96. I may also haye much to 
say in connexion with some other sections of the Bill which 1 may call the 
procedure sections. It may be necessary, on the part of some of us, to send in 
timely notices of amendments after a careful consideration of the papers 
relating to the Bill. I think it is due to the large body of men who may bo 
affected by the Bill, that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, 
together with their final report, should be published in the official Gazette 
before the Bill is passed into law, so that they may haye an opportunity of 
making themselves acquainted with its provisions, and the recommendations of 
the Select Committee, as embodied in their final report, and of expressing their 
opinion on the Bill, if necessary. Besides, I fail to see what necessity there is 
for hurrying this Bill through the Council. The Bill as at present framed, will 
be more a source of administrative convenience than anything else. What I 
have said will, I trust, be sufficient to convince Your Honour of the reason* 
ableness of my motion. I therefore move ‘ that the consideration of the Final 
Report of the Select Committee on this Bill be postponed for two weeks, and in 
the meantime, that the Bill, as amended, be published in the Gazette.” 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucane said:^ — ‘‘If there is a feeling in the Council 
that the consideration of the clauses of the Bill be put off, Government*' will 
have no objection, but if the general feeling of the Council is that we should 
now pass the Bill, then I shall make the motion which stands in my name that 
the Bill be passed into law.” 

The Hon’ble Me. Bolton said: — “My own view is that the motion for 
an adjournment should be agreed to, but the condition should be made that the 
postponement shall not extend beyond this Session, and that the Bill must be 
discussed and passed this Session.” 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finuoane said: — “I have no objection to that, but I 
the proposal for the re-publication of the Bill is perfectly^ useless* 
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The Hon’ble Babu NorendbaNath Sen said:— ‘‘ I withdraw that part of 
my motion if the postponement I ask for is granted.’’ 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said:— « I suppose that if Hon’blo Members 
haye any amendments, they will give early notice of them.” 

The Hon’ble Mb. Bolton said:— << The proper course for the Hon’ble Mem- 
bers will be for both to send in their amendments. Many of these may be elimi- 
nated after personal <;onsultation with the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, 
and when we come to the actual debate, the number may bo reduced to two or 
three; a great deal of time being thus saved to the Council.” 

The Hon’ble The President Do I understand that the Hon’ble Member 
is prepared to abandon the second part of his motion, that is to say, that the 
Bill be re-published ?” 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said:— '‘Yes, 1 do.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimley said I should like to say that I am in favour 
of the proposal to postpone the consideration of the Bill. Although it has been 
considered by the Select Committee most carefully, section by section, still 
having regard to the importance of the questions at issue it is desirable that 
Hon’ble Members, who have not taken any part in previous discussions, should be 
allowed time to give the Bill the attention which it deserves. Their request is 
reasonable. I think we should lose nothing by allowing them a little time to 
consider the Bill. The postppnement however should only be for a short period, 
say, for a week or fortnight.” 

The Hon’ble Mil Finucane said ‘atmay be postponed to a date to be 
fixed later, but which will be before the termination of this Session.” 

The tfon’ble Mb. Bolton mid « It may be postponed to the next meeting 
of the Council, without fixing any date to-day.” 

The Hon’ble The Pbesident said “ The amendment of the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber now runs as follows:— ‘That the consideration of the Final Report of the 

Select Committee be postponed.’ •Aa it appears from the speech of the Hon’ble 
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Member that he has some 'Substantial objection to raise to the Bill^ 1 shall not 
oppose his proposition. At the same time, of course^ I am unable to modify or 
withdraw any of the remarks which I have just made, but I hope that on tiie 
next meeting of the Council we shall be able to pass the Bill imanimously.” 

The Hon'ble -Babu Nobjbndba Nath Sen moved that the consideration of 
the Final Report of the Select Committee be postponed. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to a date to be notified hereafter. 

Calcutta; ^ F. G, WIGLEY, 

The September y 1897, ) Offg, Aeeieiant Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal^ 

Legudative DepartmenU 





^traet of the PmoeUngo of ih$ CkmeU of JU0iidmmi-Ow9nwr of Bmgal^ 
atombkd for ihopwpooe of making Lawi and Rogulaiiono under the proviemi 
of the Indian OtmeiU AcU, 1861 and 189B. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday^ the 21st August^ 


1897. 


The Honlde Sm Chaeles Paul, k.o.i.e., Advocate-General, preeiding. 
The Hon’ble M. Finucaeb. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble TV*. H. Gbihlet. 

The Hon’ble J. Pbatt. 

The Hon’blo G. Toynbee. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, ai.E. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyab Shau. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner, 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The H^’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendeanath Baneejee. 


CHOTA NAGPUR TENANCY BILL. 

The Hon^blo Mr. Grimley in presenting the Report of the Select Committeo 
on the Bill to regulate the enhancement of rents, the commutation of predial 
conditions or services, and the registration and resumption of intermediate 
■ tenures, in parts of Chota Nagpur, said : — 

‘‘ It ft not necessary to*make any lengthy remarks, for when I last had the 
honour of addressing this Council on the subject, I entered upon a full 
description of the circumstances which led up to the proposed measure. 
I gave an account of a long series of disputes between the aboriginal 
^cultivators of the soil and their alien landlords— disputes culminating in a 
serious agitation which menjiced the peace of the country, and gave much 
trouble to the district authorities. There were faults on both sides : the zamin- 
4an for their part demanding more than they were entitled to get, and the 
raiyats in their turn refusing to pay their legitimato dues, and in some instances 
daiming to hold land at a quit-rent direct from Government, without the 
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intervention of any zamindar, and seeking to put back the clock of time seyeral 
centuries and revert to an age when landlords and rents were unknown. The 
disputes to some extent were traceable to the peculiar system prevailing in 
Chota Nagpur, under which rents are payable in money, in kind, and in service* 
The payments in kind are contributions of the produce of the land and stock, 
tithes of all sorts, pots of milk, vessels of ghee, measures of dhan and rice, cotton, 
sheep, goats, buffaloes, and here and there a fighting cock in those parts of the 
country where cock-fighting is a favourite pastime. These contributions are 
usually termed rakumdts and are recognised by the Courts as rent. When the 
landlords and tenants are on friendly terms, the quantity us determined by the 
go<^d-will of both : but when there is any tension disputes arise, and the Courts find 
a dfficulty in arriving at a satisfactory settlement. The services to be rendered 
by the raiyat consist in tilling the lands of the landlord, building his house, 
and occasionally carrying his luggage. The customary service is three days* 
digging, throe days’ ploughing, three days’ sowing, three days’ cutting, with 
one or two days for tlireshing and storing grain. On the last occasion, when the 
agitation took a pronounced form, it was decided by the Government of Bengal, 
in consultation with the Commissioner, and with the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India, that the best way of preventing disturbances in future would be to 
give Government the power of intervening and of compelling both landlord 
and tenant to accept commutation of the rakumdts and services into a money 
rental. Under the present law, commutation can be made if the parties come 
forward of their own accord and apply for it. The present Bill goes further 
than this, and allows Government to insist upon commutation whenever it thlnke 
it expedient to do so. It is not intended that this power shall be exercised in 
every case of dispute, but only when the peace of the district is threatened. 

“ In addition to the disputes relating to conditions of service, there were other 
disturbing causes which had reference to the assessment of rent on excess lands, 
the enhancement of rent, the system of depositing rent in Court, and other 
vexed questions, and it was considered that the settlement of these matters would 
be facilitated by the extension of the Bengal Tenancy Act, with certain modi- 
fications, to Chota Nagpur, in place of the existing Act, I (B.C.) of 1879, which, 
in the opinion of many persons, has not been a success. In these respeeta 
the Bengal Tenancy Act was thought to be better adapted to the requiiementa 
of Ohota Nagpur than the existing law, and it was especially deemed m 
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advantage that tha former Act would bring with it a collection of rulings and 
precepts which would be an invaluable guide to the Courts in deciding cases* 
It was proposed to omit sectiona 50 and 74, the former, because the country was 
not sufficiently advanced to give the raiyats the presumption which it creates in 
favour of a fixed rent, and the latter, which makes ahtcahi illegal, because it 
is opposed to the cusfbm of the country, which allows certain cesses to be 
realised as rents. 

‘‘At the present time, however, as the Council is aware, there is a Bill 
under consideration for the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act in some 
important respects, and in view of this fact, the Select Committee are of opinion , 
that this would bo an inappropriate time to extend that Act to Chota Nagpur. 

I accept this as a reasonable suggestion, and do not thereforo propose to press 
for the introduction of the Act into Chota Nagpur at present. Act I (B.C.) of 
1879 will therefore remain, and section 2 of the Bill, which provided for its 
repeal, has been omitted from the amended Bill. 

‘‘Chapter II of the foimer Bill was a reproduction with a slight modification 
of sections 3,9 and 20 of the present Act, which it was necessary to retain, as 
they prescribe the incidents as regards liability to enhancement of certain 
tenures peculiar to Chota Nagpui*. But as that Act is not tp be repealed, there 
is no necessity for repeating the provisions in question in the present Bill, 
Chapter II has therefore been omitted. 

“Chapter IV, relating to the registration and resumption of intermediate 
tenures, has also been omitted for tho reasons mentioned in the Report of the 
&lect Committoo. When I last addressed this Council, I explained at some 
lengtli the object of this C^}apte^: but as the subject is extremely technical and 
somewhat intricate, I do not propose to go over the whole ground again. It 
is sufficient to say that the object was, first, to secure tho summary process of 
resumption which the zaminJar possesses under Act I (B.C.) of 1879 of tenures 
held conditionally on tho survival of male heirs of the original grantee; 
secondly, to enable him to accept tho registration of a transferee without 
imperilling that right; and thirdly, to provide him with the means of realizing 
rents from such transferees. With the withdrawal of this Chapter the zamindar 
will be still left with the same means of resumption as he has undnr section 34 
of the existing Act, but he will continue to labour under his present difficulty in 
the matter of the recovery of rentj The question of the best means of affording 
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relief will still remain to be solved when the extension of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act is again considered. 

Begarding the main provisions of the Bill relating to the commutation 
and record of predial conditions and services I have but little to say, for 
section 4 is a reproduction with a slight modification of sections 25 and 
26 of Act I (B,C.) of 1879, and relates to voluntary commutation at the 
instance of either the tenant or landlord. The alteration is in the proviso, 
which prescribes that, in the case of conditions or services other than 
rakumdiSf the rent payable on commutation shall not exceed one-fourth of 
the rent already paid by the tenant. This is necessary in order to prevent 
the commutation pressing harshly on poor raiyats. Section 5 enables the 
Government to order the preparation of a record of predial conditions or 
services, with or without commutation, whenever it may deem it expedient to 
make such an order. As 1 have said before, this provision is intended to meet 
cases in which such an order is calculated to prevent a serious breach of the 
peace. Section 6 prescribes the particulars which the record is to contain, 
which, it will bo observed, is a simple record of facts, and does not involve any 
enquiry into right, title, or status. Section 7 relates to the publication of the 
record and sectig|i 8 to appeals. The provisions regarding appeals follow 
as nearly as possible those laid down in Act I (B.C.) of 1879. Sections 11 and 
12 provide for the defraying of the costs of commutation proceedings and 
follow section 114 of JJae Tenancy Act, with the difference that the revenue 
officer is authorised to require a deposit in advance from the person applying 
for commutation. The remaining sections of the Bill refer to the power vested 
in the Local Government for making rules and to the procedure to be observed 
for making and publishing the rules. The Bill as now prepared is of a simple 
and non-contentious character, and I trust it will be passed at the next meeting 
of this Cotlncil.” 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 28th instant, 

F. G. WIGLEY, 

Ofy. Aset Secy, to the Govt of Bengal^ 

Leyislatws Deparinmt 


Calcutta; 
The 4th September^ 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal^ 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts^ 1861 and 1891^. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 28tli August, 


The Hon’blo C. C. Stevens, c.sj., Offg. Lieutonant-Govornor of Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e,, Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Ilon’blo M. Finucane. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. U. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble J. G. II. Glass, c.i.k. 

The Hon’ble Rai DukgI Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c i.e. 

The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble G. Toynhee, 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble A. H. Wallis. 

The rfon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner, 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hou’ble Saligram Singh, 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Hon’blo Surbudranath Banerjee. 
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ALLEGED ASSAULT ON BABU GIRISH CHUNDER MOOKERJEE. 


The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said : — 


I have the honour to call the attention of the Government to the statement 


A police zulum of an unprecedented character wag perpetrated at 
Maohua Bazar Street Ihig morning. At about 0-80 o'clock, when Babu 
Girigh Chuuder Mookerjee, m.a., Head-Agsistant to the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, was about to leave for his office, he was arrested by a 
paste of constables, headed bv Inspector Marklew, of Sukea Street thana, 
assaulted on the public road, and walked oif to the thana. The head and 
front of Girish Babu’g offence was that he had asked two police constables, 
who wore boating a supposed thief and abusing him in the hlthiest langnage 
on a piece of his land close to that part of his house especially intended for 
the ladies. Girish Babu objected to the violent language used by the 
constables within the hearing of the ladles, and told them to leave the place. 
One of the constables went and informed the Inspector of the local thana, 
and he immediately, with about a dozen constables and head-constables, 
came to Girish Babu’s house, arrested him, and assaulted and took him to 
the thana in the manner I have mentioned above. He was charged with 
obstructing police officers in the discharge of their duties. He was after- 
wards released on bail. 


noted in the margin, 
taken from a reoent 
issue of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika^ which 
purports to describe 
a case of gross and 
unprovoked assault 
committed by Mr. 
M arklew , Inspector 
of the Sukea Street 


At the Police Coubt. 

Later on the same day, Mr. Maniio), with several junior Pleaders, 
apjiearod before Mr. Boimaud, Officiating Northern Division Presidency 
Magistrate, and applied on behalf of Babu Girish Chunder Mukherjeo 
for a summons against Inspector Marklew of the Sukea Street thana 
and two of liia subordinate Police Officers, for having trespassed into 
ins client’s house in Macliua Bozar Street, and for hav'iug abused and 
assaulted him, dragged him along the streets to the local thana, although at 
the time no charge was made against, him, and although the couijdninant’s 
brother, Babu Gopal Chunder .Mukliorjeo, Deputy Collector of Calcutta, 
desired to know what offenoe (if any) his brother had committed. It ap- 
pears that early on Saturday a broken box, which was connected with a 
charge of theft, was found on an open jjieeo of ground adjoining the com- 
plainant’s house, and that some Indian Police Officers had taken two men 
to that piece of ground and were unmercifully beating them, on which the 
complainant, from an upper window, remonstrated wdth them. TJioroupnn, 
the complainant was called downstairs. On his coming downstairs, the 
subordinate officers at once laid their hands on him and was dragging him 
to the thftua, when Inspector Marklew carao up with n posse of policemen, 
abused the eomjdainant, and hit him a blow in the mouth, eutling his 
undor-lij), and gave orders to drag him to tlie thana, and, althou^di tlie 
Inspector was asked several times by the complainant and his brother and 
several other resx>pctable neighbours to state what ofTenee ho had commit- 
ted, the luBpootor declined to give any reason. As far as the complainant 
was aware, ho was arrested without any justification whatever. In the 
scuffle he was so flurried that ho drop]>ed liis spectaoles, so that when a 
document was handed to him and ho signed it he did not know a word of 
its contents. After recording some evidence His Worship granted sum- 
monses against Inspector Marklew and his subordinates. 


thana, upon Babu 
Girish Chunder Moo- 
kerjee, m.a., Head- 
Assistant in the Office 
of the Registrar of 
the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 

Is it the case, as 
alleged, that the Ins- 
pector assaulted Babu 
Girish Chunder Moo- 
kerjee, cutting his 
under-lip, and gave' 
orders to drag him 
to the thana, and that, 
although the Inspec- 
tor was asked several 


times by the complainant what offence he had committed, the Inspector 
declined to give any answer? If so, will the Government be pleased to 
state what notice has been taken by the superior authorities of the conduct 
of the Inspector in the matter ? Does the Government consider the Inspec^r 
a fit and proper person to remain in responsive charge <jf a station ? 


The Hon’ble Mr, Bolton replied : — 

** The Lioutenant-Govemor^s attention was attracted the case mentiLed* 
by the Hon’ble Member, and enquiry has been made. The Commissionw of 
JPolice reports that the Inspector did not assault Babu Girish Chaitdra Muk&ji 
It appears that two •thieves wj^re by some police officers to an op^ dt 
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land £td joining that person’s house and belonging to him, for the purpose of 
pointing out stolen property hidden there. Babu Girish Chandra Muklierji 
objected to the noise which was made, and told the police to leave, poshing 
or assaulting one of them. He was thereupon arrested by another officer for 
assault on the police, but broke away. Information was conveyed to Inspteotor 
Marklew, who came and re-arrested the Babu at his door, after enquiring 
whether it was he wlio had assaulted the police officer and receiving the 
answer that he had committed no assault, but had got away from the custody 
of the police. The Inspector did not exceed his powers under the law, but 
the Lieutenant-Governor is not satisfied that his action was throughout judi- 
cious. He is an officer of fourteen years’ service, who is reported by the Com- 
missioner of Police to bear an excellent character and to bo quite fit for the 
charge of a station. The case instituted by the police, as well os the complaint 
filed against thorn by Babu Girish Chandra Mukherji, has boon amicably 
settled.” 

ALLEGED ASSAULT BY INSPECTOR LYONS. 

The ifon’blo Babu Subendranatii Banerjee said : — 


1 beg to ask if the attention of the Government has been called to the 


Another oflGccr of the same (Calcutta Police) farce, Mr. Lyons, has, 
we observe, been fined by Mr. Wheeler, .Jomt-M«(?i 8 trato of Alijwre, for 
B88aultm2 a young Eurasian while m police custody. Tina case 1 ms a 
history of its owu well worth rcproiluctioa. One night in March last, 
Mr. Lyons, then in charge of the Kkbolpnr tUana. received information 
that some people were having a row m a house close by, occupied by sn 
East Indian family, and he at once started with a couple of dozen con- 
stables, as if he was going to put down a not. Arrived at the house, ho 

• found that those whom ne wanted had gone away, and an inoffensive 
young man, Jack Blackford, was the solo occupant of the promises. 
Against him there was no information before him, and it was abundantly 
clear that ho was not one of the party which wa» indulging in liquor, and 
yet Lyons had him arrested, and to cap all, struck him with his fist, 
causing him to bleed, simply because he had the impudcnco to eomjjlam of 
the ill-treatment he had received from the conetables in whose custody he 
was. The arrest and the assault, according to the Sessions ’tudge, before 
whom the matter went on revision “ were perfectly nnjustifiablo’ ; but how 
did the Magistrate disuose of Blackford’s complaint when he went to 
Court P Jlfcolvi Abdul Kader, who first took judicial cogniaaoco of tho 
matter, declined to issue a process upon tho European Inspector, but 
wanted a police report first. In 'vain did Blackford protest against 
ttu^rintendent Forsyth—the alter ego of tho Inspector— having anything 
to do with his complaint ; but the Magistrate, whose solo aim was to stand 
well with the Felice and be a persona grata with the Commist'ionor of 
Police, was inexorable. Mr. Forsyth's report, as was anticipated, was 
adverse to the complainant, and then tho Magistrate hold an elaborate 
inquiry, during which Mr. Forsyth represented the accused with the result 
that the complaint was dismissed under fection ^ 3 , Criminal Procedure 
Code. Mr. Lyons was deemed too big a swell to bo summoned as an 
accused and placed on the dock. Discomfitted before the Magistrate, 
pwr Blackford had to approach the Sessions Judge, who, fortunately for 
him, at once saw the jjjustice of the Magistrate’s order, and directed pro- 
oesses to issue again^the Inspector. The Judge would not trust llio 
Maulvi with the re-trial of the case, and it was, therefore, made over to 
Hr. Wheeler, who found, in spite of Mr. Forsyth’s eridense to the contrary, 
that Blackford's Tersion of the assault was substantially correct. For toll 
^ months thi| ntai^had to run from Court to Court to seek that justice 
iHiich oama tardily in the end. 

a liaiidB ^ ttio QOQstabiefl in whose euetod^^e iHa ? 


alk'gations got forth 
in tho margin, and 
which aro quoted 
from ono of tho 
newspapers. 

(a) Is it the case 
that Mr. Lyons, Ins- 
pector of the Ekbal- 
pur thana, was fined 
five rupees by Mr. 
Wbeolor, Joint-Ma- 
gi btrato of Alipore, 
for committing an 
assault upon ono 
Jack Blackford while 
he was in police cus- 
tody, causing him to 
bleed, for no other 
offence than that he 
had complained to the 
Inspector ol violent 
treatment ei thee 
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(h) Is it the case that the Deputy Magistrate before whom Blackford 
complained called for a report from his immediate superior officer, Mr. Forsyth, 
the Superintendent, and that upon such report and after such enquiry as the 
Deputy Magistrate made, he declined to issue process ? 

(c) Is it the case that the District Judge before whom an appeal was 
made against the orders of the Deputy Magistrate characterized the assault 
committed upon Blackford as perfectly unjustifiable,’^ and directed process 
to issue against the Police Inspector, and the case having been made over by 
the Judge to a Magistrate other than the Deputy-Magistrate who had heard 
the complaint, viz., Mr. Wheeler, the Joint-Magistrate of Alipore, the said Joint- 
Magistrate fi.ned the Inspector five rupees, notwithstanding the evidence^ of 
Mr. Forsyth, the Superintendent, to the contrary ? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state what notice has been taken 
of the conduct of the Inspector who was convicted by a Judicial Court of 
assault committed upon a person in his custody? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

^^The Lieutenant-Governor has perused papers relating to the case referred 
to. It is true that the Inspector was fined by the Joint-Magistrate, as stated, 
that the Deputy Magistrate had previously refused to issue process against him, 
and that the Judge ordered the hearing of the complaint, believing from the 
evidence before him that* an assault had been committed by the Inspector.. 
On full consideration of the circumstances of the case, the Lieutenant-Governor 
sees no necessity for any interference on the part of the Government in this 
matter,” 


ESTATES PARTITION BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Finucane moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to amend the law relating to the Partition of Estates be 
taken into consideration, and that the clauses of the Bill be considered in the 
form recommended by the Select Committee, He said : — 

“ I have nothing to add to what I have said on previous occasions.” 

The Motions were put and agreed to. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Noeendra Nath Sen moved that section 7 bo struck 
out. He said : — 

** Section 7 provides as follows 

* Where the 4ndB of an estate have been divided by private arrangement formally made 
and agreed to by all the prorietors and each proprietor has, in purmianoe of such arrange- 
ment, taken possession of separate lands to be held in severalty as representing his interest 
in Ihe estate, no partition of the estate shall be made under this Act except (a) on the joint 
application of all the proprietors, or (6) in pursuance of a decree or order of a Civil Court.' 

“ I need not read clause 2 of the section becauso it does not concern me. 
This section 7 is a reproduction of section 12 of the existing Act with a couple 
of amendments added, but it was omitted from the Bill as originally introduced 
into the Council. Of course the section, as it stands, is a harmless one when all 
the proprietors of an estate apply jointly for partition, a contingency which, 
however, is very rare. What generally happens is that a private partition is 
sought to be set aside by one or more of the proprietors, and then it is left to 
the Collector to determine whether the alleged partition did actually take place 
or not. All that I urge is that the determination of all questions like these 
should bo left entirely to the Civil Courts, who alone are fitted to adjudicate 
them. The Collector is not the proper person to decide them, since he has 
neither the power nor the machinery for doing so. He cannot take evidence 
under the Evidence Act, and yet under section 12 of the present Act not a few 
private partitions have been upset altogether, the plea of mere possession, 
however long, having been summarily rejected. That section has done more 
harm than good, for it has given rise to many conflicting rulings by the Board 
of R^enue, as would appear from the Board^s ‘ Butwara Manual ; ’ for the 
words ‘ formally made and agreed to ’ introduce a wholly vague element into the 
meaning of the section, and instead of improving matters rather make them 
worse. The phrase is indefinite and capable of any construction that may 
be put upon it. I therefore move that section 7 of the Bill be omitted 
altogether.’^^ 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said I must oppose this amendment. As the 
Hon’Ue Member has pointed out, section 7 reproduces section 12 of the existing 
Act Section 7 recognises the right of proprietors to make a private arrange- 
ment among themselves by which they can each take possession of separate 
lands to be held in severalty as representing their separate interests, and debars 
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the upsetting of such an arrangement, except on the joint application of all the 
]}roprietors or in pursuance of an order of a Civil Court. This right of proprie- 
tors to make a private partition, which is not to be ignored, except on the 
application of all of them, was conferred by Article IX of the Permanent 
Settlement Regulation, I of 1793, and I cannot conceive why the Hon’ble 
Member should wish by striking out section 7 to deprive proprietors of a privi- 
lege which they have always enjoyed. It is true that section 7 was omitted 
from the earlier editions of the Bill, because the corresponding section 12 
of the Act was thought to bo of very limited application, and was said to 
have been used as a subterfuge for delajing partition proceedings. The 
Select Committee did not, however, consider that these were sufficient reasons 
for withdrawing a right which had always boon allowed. By sub-section (;9)the 
Committee have guarded against the danger of the section being used to delay 
the proceedings. The Ilon’blo Member says the Collector is not the proper 
person to decide questions of right or title; but as far as I can see, the Collector 
has nothing to do with the settlement of questions of right under this section. 
As to the objection which the Ilon’blo Member has taken to the words ‘ for- 
mally agreed to by all the proprietors,’ 1 would remark that this phrase was 
carefully considered by the Select Committee. It is in accordance with the 
decisions of the Board of Revenue quoted in the Partition Manual, and is only 
intended to secure that the private arrangement shall be properly and for- 
mally made. The word ^ formally ’ was put in to show that it must be a 
thorough fide private arrangement, though not necessarily to be registered 
or put into writing. For those reasons I oppose this motion.” 

The Motion was put and negatived, , 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendkanatu Banerjee moved that in section 7, sub- 
fioction(i), the following words be inserted after the word ^proprietors’ in 
lines 4 and 5, namely : — 

‘ existing at the time when the arrangement was made.^ 

He said : — ‘‘ I desire to call attention to the words of section 7, and will read 
the section with my amendment interpolated. The section would then run thus:— 
‘ Where the lands of on estate have been divided by private arrangement formally 
made and agreed to by all the proprietors existing at the time when the arrangement waa 
made, and eaoh proprietor has in pursuance of such amngement, taken possession.’ 
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The amendment is a very small one, and does not involve any question 
of principle whatever. The word ‘ proprietor ^ is used in sub-section (i) of 
section 7. We have the word ‘proprietor^ also in clause (a) of sub-section (i), 
where it means ‘ present proprietor.’ We have thus the word used in two 
different senses in two different places in the same section. The present 
proprietor may not be the proprietor existing at the time when the arrangement 
was made, although he may be the representative of such proprietor. The 
object of the amendment is to obviate all doubt and inconvenience which 
may arise from such a state of things.” 

TheHon’ble Mr. Finucane said : — “I am sorry I cannot accept this amend- 
ment, which is one which tho Select Committee considered. Wo consider- 
ed the words ‘existing at tho time when the arrangement was made’ to bo 
perfectly superfluous. An arrangement made by all the proprietors must mean 
by the proprietors existing at the time, because proprietors who wore not then 
existing could not have made an arrangement ; and persons who become pro- 
prietors after tho making of tho arrangement were not proprietors at the time 
the arrangement was made. The words proposed to bo introduced are therefore 
superfluous *as a matter of drafting.” 

Tho Hon’blo Babu Surendranath Banerjee said : — “ Having got this expres- 
sion of opinion from the Hon’blc Member in charge of the Bill, that the word 
‘ proprietors ’ means proprietors existing at the time the arrangement was made, 
I beg leave to withdraw my amendment.” 

The Motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 

* The Hon’blo Babu Surendranatii Banerjee also moved that in section 7, 
sub-section {^), tho figures*“29 ” be substituted for tho figures “28.” 

The Hon’ble Mu. Finucane said : — “ I accept this amendment. It is a mere 
clerical amendment which the Secretary discovered independently.” 

The^Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’blo Babu Surendanatii Banerjee also moved that the following 
proviso bo added to section 7, sub-section (^), namely : — 

‘ Provided that it shall always be in the discretion of the Collector in case of hardship 
to entertain an objection even after an order under section 29 has been passed, subject to 
each conditions as regards costs as he may prescribe.’ 
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He Baid : — As this proviso is a proviso to be added to 8ub>S6ction {0) of 
section 7, it will be necessary to call the attention of the Council to that sub- 
section. It says : — 

*No objeotion to the partition of an eetate under this Act on the ground that the lands 
have been divided by private arrangement shall be admitted imless it is presented before the 
Collootor records a proceeding under section 29 declaring the estate to be under partition.’ 

The object of my amendment is to empower the Collector to entertain 
objections even after an order has been made under section 29. Whether an 
objection is to be entertained by the Collector or not will depend entirely on 
the discretion of that officer, and I think the Council will deem the Collector 
to be a sufficiently responsible officer to bo entrusted with this discretion,^ and 
to be sufficiently qualified to exercise that discretion in a manner that may be 
consistent with justice. It is a notorious fact, and we have recognized it 
in various enactments which have been passed by this Council, that notices in 
this country are often very unsatisfactorily served. My amendment will 
provide a remedy. If a proprietor has not received a notice and has not 
been ablo to make his objection, then it will be in the discretion of the 
Collector to receive his objection even after a proceeding has been recorded 
under section 29. I am supported by the high authority of the Board of 
Eovonuo in tlds matter, and I call attention to page 4 of the last letter 
of the Board of Eoveiiue. They say ^Mr. N. K. Boso, the Collector of 
Eajshahi, suggests that; in view of the unsatisfactory nature of the service 
of notices in this country, the limit of time for an objection may be 
extended up to one month.’ Mr. Forbes (Commissioner of tho Chota 
Nagpur Division) observes that the time limit seems unnecessarily despotic, 
and proposes the addition of a proviso permitting extension of time, for special 
reasons, by the Commissioner, subject to such conditions as regards costs as 
he may prescribe. There is some force in these objections, as the arrange- 
ments for the service of notices are not always infallible, but there can be 
no doubt that the existence of a private partition is occasionally asserted on 
unoertain grounds at a very late stage in the proceedings merely for the sake 
of delay and obstruction. To obviate this, it is desirable that a limit of time ^ 
should be fixed as provided in the Bill, but to meet cases of hardship some 
exception might be permitted, either by adopting the suggestion of Mr. Fc^bes, 
or by giving the Collector authority to receive the objection, subject to moh 
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oOaditiODS as reguds costs as he may prescribe, at any subseqaent time before 
hd t^rds an order tmder section 49 of the Bill. 

«My amendm^t simply embodies the suggestion of the Board, and I hope 
it will be accepted/’ 


The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said: — “I cannot accept this amendment. 
It was proposed by Mr. Forbes in his report upon this Bill. It was considered 
by the Select Committee, and they thought that it ought not to bo accepted. 
As the sub section stands objections can be presented at any time before the 
Collector records a proceeding under section 29, that proceeding being a declar- 
ation that the estarte is under partition. If the Hon’ble Member will refer to 
section 29, he will find that before a proceeding can be recorded under that 
section, a notification must be published under section 21 calling upon all the 
proprietors of the estate under partition and upon all the proprietors of the 
neighbouring estates to file their objections. Tliat notification must allow thirty 
days at least from the date of the publication of it for filing objections, and 
therefore there is ample time for everybody interested to make his objections 
before the Collector records a proceeding under section 29. The objection 
to the amendment which the Hon’blo Member proposes is that it would 
be open to persons interested to try to cause delay by coming forward at all 
stages and at any time during partition proceedings, and alleging that they had 
not received duo notice, and the effect would bo not only to delay the proceedings 
but to add to the expense of them. One of tlie oWeets of the Bill is to 
shorten the procedure and to cheapen the coat of Staining partition. It 
seemed to the Select Committee that the time given is amply sufficient, and 
tiherefore I cannot accept the amendment.” 

The Motion was put *and negatived. 


The Hon’ble Babu Surendbanath Banbbjee also moved that the following 
proviso be added to section 8, namely : — 

‘Provided that the interest of a Hindu widow in the estate of her deoeised husband 
iihftll not be deemed to be a life-estate under the terms of this section.’ 

He said:— ‘‘I beg to call the attention of the Council to section 8, which 
provides as follows : — 

* Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, no person having a proprietory 
mtereit in an estate for the term of his life only shtil be entitled to flhum partition under 
lids Act.’ 
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amendment seeks to give effect to wbat is the Case Law on the sub- 
ject. It has been more than once held that the interest which a Hindu widow 
possesses in the estate of her deceased husband is something more than a life- 
interest, and that she is fully entitled to partition. Therefore, instead of 
allowing this right to rest on the decision of the Courts, I propose to embody it 
as a part of the substantive law. 1 know that that is the view of the High 
Court, and I have before me rulings of the High Court on the point. But I 
venture to suggest that having regard to the fact that we are now legislating on 
the subject, it is desirable that we should embody the rulings of the Court in 
the law of the land. I believe the principle is conceded, and there is no 
difference of opinion between the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill and 
myself. It is only a question aa to how we should proceed. If, however, the 
Council is of opinion that it is not expedient to introduce this amendmeilt, I 
have no serious objection to offer.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said : — I'he High Court decided in the case of 
Mahadeb Kooer versus Hari Narain and others, that the interest of a Hindu 
widow succeeding as heir to her husband^s estate is more than a life-interest; 
therefore she would not be debarred, as the section stands, frdm claiming 
partition. But the amendment of the Hon’ble Member might possibly frustrate 
his object, for he says that for the purposes of this section the interest of a Hindu 
widow is not a life-interest, which might be taken to mean that it is less than 
a life-interest. However that may be, I oppose the amendment on the ground 
that it is superfluous.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Baneejee said:— “I don’t accept the view 
put forward by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill. I do not accept 
the interpretation which he has put upon my amendilient. Section 8 creates a 
disability. I want to remove this disability from the status of a Hindu 
widow; therefore, instead of lowering her condition, I think my amendment 
will improve it. At the same time, having heard what has fallen from the 
Hon’ble Member, I desire to withdraw this amendment.” 

The Motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banebjee also moved that for clauses (a), 
(/>) and (<?) of section 11 the following be substituted, namely: — 

* if the separate estate of any of the proprietors would be liable for an annual amount of 
land-revenue not exceeding one rupee, until the proprietor of sttoh separate estate agrees to 
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fedeem tbft amoost of the reTenoe for whxah his estate would be liable by payment of such 
simi as the liisiiteiiiazit-QovernQr may fix with reference to the oiroumstanoee of such estate.* 

He said “ This is the most important amendment which I have the honour 
to place before the Council, and it affects the section which may be regarded os 
the keystone of the Bill. The object of the Bill, to the explanation of which the 
Hon^ble Member in charge devoted a considerable portion of his speech when 
introducing the Bill, is to raise the limit of partition from Re. 1 to Rs. 10. The 
object of my amendment is to keep the law as it is. I claim that it is incumbent 
on the Hon’ble Member to make out a case for the change which he proposes. 
He is in favour of a modification of the law : I wish to keep things as they are. 
Therefore the burden of proof is not on mo, but on him. It is niointainod on 
behalf of the proposals of the Government that they will benefit the 
zatoindars; that they will benefit the raiyats, and will afford relief to the 
executive officers of the Government, who ore overburdened with the work of 
opening separate accounts. We have a unanimity of opinion emanating from 
zamindars on this subject. The British Indian Association represent the in* 
terests of the*zamindar8, and the Association may bo regarded as the accredited 
exponent of the zamindars^ feelings and sentiments in this part of Bengal, and 
they have made a strong protest against the proposal for raising the limit of 
partition from Re. 1 to Rs. 10. Again, Babu Guru Prosad Sen, who was for 
some time a Member of this Council, and is the Secretary to the Behar Land* 
holders^ Association, protested against it. The Indian Association, with which I 
have the honour to be connected and which looks at the matter from the point 
of view of the raiyat, also strongly protests against it. Therefore, while the 
Government is solicitous qf conferring a boon on zamindars and raiyats, 
zamindars and raiyats, strangely enough, seem to be insensible of the 
benefit which it is proposed to bestow on them. Nor is this all. Not a 
single English journal in this country which has referred to this matter is 
in favour of the change which is proposed. I will read to the Council an 
extract from the Englishman bearing on my amendment, and it is remarkable 
that the Er^lUhman and myself* should be found in agreement. The Englishman 
gays Apart, however, from the question of procedure, the Bill introduces one 
radical change in restricting the limits within which estates may be divided. 

♦ ♦ ♦ What is the reason of the proposed restriction of partition ? Under 
the existing law co-sharers in esta^ are encouraged to separate their interests 
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and to form properties which they can efficiently manage, and for wh!^ they 
can be held responsible. If the Government revenue is not more than a rupee, 
the owners of the estate are allowed to reduce it, and they then have a well- 
ordered property which has discharged its functions to the State, and which is a 
source of strength to the country. It seems clear to any one but a Government 
official that it mu^ be better for the country to have a number of single estates 
than to have a few large estates held by the numerous co-sharers whose quarrels 
and disputes are a constant cause of trouble to the country, and prevent all 
chance of improvements or the other advantages which follow good manage- 
ment of landed property.* 

** I find that this opinion is also shared by certain managers of Wards* 
Estates. Mr. Buskin, the Manager of the Hutwa Raj, says that ^ the existing limit 
of one rupee should be allowed to stand.* But it is not only the opinion of zamin- 
dars and raiyats and of the non-official European community that is arrayed 
against this provision of the Bill. There is a considerable body of official opinion 
in opposition to this section, and I desire to refer to it. And the first opinion 
that I shall quote will be the opinion of an honoured and honorable colleague of 
ours. I refer to Mr. Toynbee, who as Commissioner of the Dacca Division 
expressed himself in favour of retaining the present limit of partition. I do not 
know if the Hon’ble Member still adheres to that opinion, but I hope his transla- 
tion to a seat in this Council has not led to any serious modification of his 
views. Mr. Toynbee said, writing on the 15th May, 1897, — ‘Personally 1 am 
in favour of leaving section 11 of Act VIII (B.C.) of 1876 as it is, or, of 
extending its limit to, say, Ks. 5 or Rs« 10, the latter for choice. It is the 
smallest shareholders who most require the protection of the pEU'tition law, 
and yet it is proposed to practically take it away from them, in order to 
simplify the tauzi accounts.* This is the deliberate opinion of Mr. Toynbee 
given so late as the 16th of May last. But Mr. Toynbee does not stand alone; 
he is supported by a formidable body of opinion entitled to the highest weight 
and consideration at the hands of this Council. There is the opinion of 
Mr. N. K. Bose, who for sometime was Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
and therefore must be taken to be an expert in a matter of this kind. He says, 
as Magistrate and Collector of Rajshahi, that he would prefer tlie section as it 
stands in the present law. Then we have Colonel Evans Gordon who says 

‘The xiative members, who may be taken to represent the general views of the land^ 
lords in this provinoe, object to the fixing of any limit at all. Government thinks that the 
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iioposition of a limit is neoeesary to prevent a large addition to the number of estates, and the 
eonsequeut inorease in the work of the Taosi Department. It is also considered that parti- 
tkm into very small estates may endanger the safety of the revenue. As regards the inorease 
isi work of the Tausi Department, it can also be caused the opening of separate aooounts 
under sections 10 and 11, Act XI of 1859, and aeotion 70 of Act VII of 1876 ; and so long aa 
timse facilities for opening separate aooounts remain, the imposition of a limit in the butwava 
law is not likely to lead to any oonsiderable relief to the Tauzi Department As regards the 
inseourity of Q-ovemment revenue, the Hon’ble Quru Prasad Sen sayi that most landlords 
will be glad to redeem their estates, by paying forty times the annual revenue, and this. X 
believe, to be a fact. If the estates are redeemed, there can be no objection also on the score 
of likelihood of inorease of work. The question whether it will be sound policy to allow the 
potty proprietors to redeem their estates, by pa 3 ring forty times the Government revenue, is 
a different one. It is certain that the amount of revenue that can be redeemed this way will 
be vqry small compared with the total Isnd-revenue for the province, and we can safoly pre- 
sume that a good portion out of it will not, as a matter of fact, be redeemed.’ 

Then we have Mr, Battavyal, Collector of Bogra, who says tlie same thing. 
He observes that : — 

* So long as the right to have separate accounts opened for any amount of land-revenue, 
however small, remains unrestricted, there will be very little gain, from an administrative 
point of view, l)y the proposed limitation. Each separate account for Road and Public 
Works Cess purposes counts as an estate. And in the tausi ledger, the complications intro- 
duced by separate aooounts are, in fact, greater than those created by the formation of new 
estates by partition. In fact, for purposes of account, a new estate is much simpler than a 
separate account. I am, therefore, of opinion that the proposed limitation may be 
abandoned.’ 

I need not trouble the Council with further quotations. Here we have the 
opinions of high and responsible officers of Government, which are directly 
opp^ed to tho position which the Government has assumed in this Bill. 
As far as relief to the executive officers of tho Government is concerned, 
it seems to me that that is not a consideration which ought to weigh very 
much with this Council. The executive officers of Government are distin- 
guished for their splendid devotion to the onerous duties which they are called 
upon to perform, and I am certain this Council is not going to legislate 
in a manner which is calculated to cause serious public inconvenience, in order 
merely to afford relief to the executive officers of the Government. If you 
enact into law this section in the Bill, you will deprive 35 per cent, of the petty 
estates of the right of partition. The zamindars do not want it ; the raiyats do 
not want it ; the executive officers of the Government are not likely to gain any 
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considerable advantage from it ; therefore it seems to me that tbe Government 
undertakes a serious responsibility by proposing the repeal of this section of 
the lavr- I venture to make an appeal to the Government — I would venture 
to appeal to you, Sir, not to allow the Government, over which you preside^ 
amid the heart-felt satisfaction of all classes of the community, to iticur this 
grave responsibility,” 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucanb said: — I must oppose this amendment. It 
seems to me that the course which the Hon’ble Member has taken with reference 
to this amendment is calculated to impede public business and to cause a serious 
waste of the time of this Council. Under rule 33 of the rules of business the 
principle of a Bill and the general provisions of it may be discussed when 
the Bill is referred to a Select Committee, or when any of the motions*men- 
tioned in rule 31 are made by the Member in charge, or on the occasion of 
any subsequent discussion with reference to any of those motions. That stage 
of a Bill is the stage at which the general principle of it ought to be dis- 
cussed, as on the occasion of the second, reading of a Bill in the House of 
Commons ; for it would bo obviously most inconvenient and fvtile if when 
members are opposed to the principle of a Bill, the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee to consider it clause by clause, thus wasting the time of the 
members of the Select Committee for several weeks to no purpose, if at a subse- 
quent stage the whole principle of the Bill and consequently the Bill itself is 
liable to be rejected. When I introduced this Bill I laid great stress on the 
fact that one of tbe two main principles of it was the imposition of a limit on 
partibility of the revenue other than that imposed by the present law. The 
Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee took part in that discussion, and so also 
did other members. They stated their reasons at great length against the 
imposition of an increased limit, and I endeavoured to answer them at consi- 
derable length, and 1 invited them to put the question then to the test of a 
vote, but they declined to do so. Now the Hon’ble Member seriously asks 
the Council to reject the whole principle of the Bill after consider jng it for 
sixteen montts, and after previously accepting the principle and unanimously 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 1 will not oppose this motion 
on the ground of its being out of order, but I submit that the course 
.adopted by my hon’ble friend is one which is productive of senons 
inconvenience. If it were to be frequently followed, the question may arise 
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whether it wotild not be well to amend the rules, and make it clear that the 
jfirinciple of a Bill should be discussed when it is referred to a Select Oommittee, 
and only then. The Hon’ble Member at that stage smd : — * The Hon’ble 
Uember referred to two matters of principle, one of which was to raise the 
limit of partition from Re. 1 to Rs. 100. If this part of the Bill is not modi* 
hed, and considerably modified, the effect of the measure will be to preclude a 
large number of estates ; ’ and so on. Again he said this — ‘ I congratulate 
the Hon’ble Member on the statement which he has made that the Government 
will be open to make a considerable modification in the Bill by the light of the 
opinions which have been received, and 1 hope and trust that when this Bill 
emerges from the hands of the Select Committee, it will be so recast and 
modified as to commend itself to the approval of the Council and of the 
country in general.’ We have made very considerable modifications. We have 
gone to extreme lengths in modifying provisions to which the Hon’ble 
Member and others objected, but the Hon’ble Member is not satisfied, and he 
asks us now to reject the whole principle of the Bill. Why did not ho ask 
the Council to reject the Bill at the time that it was referred to the Select 
Committee ? Why should he have wasted our time by referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee, and now ask us to do what he had an opportunity of doing 
then, but did not do ? 

I have listened carefully to the arguments which the Hon’blo Member 
has now brought forward, and by which he hopes to induce the Council to 
contradict the conclusion to which it came in referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. I can find nothing in what the Hon’ble Member has now said 
which was not advanced before by the Hon’ble Member and by Babu Guru 
Proshad Sen and other members of the Council who were opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and nothing which I did not answer sufficiently and at length 
on that occasion. The force of the arguments which are now again brought 
forward gains nothing by repetition, nor will repetition add to the force of the 
arguments I brought forward in reply. The Hon’ble Member has advanced nothing 
that is new. He has quoted the opinions of some Government officers. The 
opinions of Government officers were quoted at that time, and the number who 
etpressed opinions in favour of the Hon’ble Member’s view could be counted 
npeto one’s fingers’ ends. The Hon’ble Member said he would not quote any 
further from offidai opinions, but the &ct was that be had few, if any further 
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official opioions to quote on hie side, ^cepting those of some six or seym 
members of the Civil Service, the opinions of UeveDue Officers are unanimoui^jr 
in favour of the principle of the Bill. The Hon^ble Member also referred to the 
opinion of the High Court, but the High Court are in favour of an inoreaseA 
limit, and an overwhelming majority of the officers of the Government are 
favour of not only the mr derate limit now proposed, but even of a much higher 
limit. The Hon’ble Member mentioned the name of Mr, Toynbee, but I dare 
say Mr. Toynbee has seen reason to modify his opinion. Mr. Toynbee, how- 
ever, is here, and can speak for himself. The other officers whose opinions have 
been quoted have not had much experience of the working t of the partition law*. 
Then the Hon’ble Member says the EnqlUhman is in favour of the provisions 
of the existing law on this subject. I do not know what interest the Englishman 
is supposed to represent in this matter. If the Englishman represents any 
body of persons in this matter, it may be supposed to represent the interests 
of the indigo planters, but the Planters’ Association is entirely in favour 
of this provision of the Bill. Then the Hon^blo Member said the zamindars are 
entirely against it. Perhaps the Hon’ble Member will admit that the Maharaja 
of Qidhour, who is a member of this Council and is a very important zamindar, 
may bo entitled to hold an opinion on this subject. I have just received a 
letter from him which he has asked me to read to the Council. He says— 

‘ I think the section of the Bill os amended ly the Select Committee ought to be allowed 
to stand. A further sub-division of an estate than the limit proposed will not be at all 
advantageous to anybody, and may lead to administrative difficulty, as far as the collection 
of the Government revenue is oouoerned. Small fractional shares sometimes present Very 
little inducement to people to purchase and sometimes may not be sold at all. Sub-diyisions 
ad infinitum may thus eudanger the revenue. Thus again the exceasive sub-division of ail 
estate is very far from desirable, considered from the standpoint, either of the landlord or 
of the tenant. But such division cannot bo avoided and partition may sometimes afford 
relief. In such a case the party has got his remedy in Civil Court ; for all these reasons 
I would like to support the recommendation of the Select Committee.' 

Thou there is my hon’ble friend Saligram Singh, he is also in favour of the 
limit now proposed, and ho may bo taken to represent the views and interests 
of the important body of zamindars of Bihar — a division in which nine-tenths of 
the whole number of partitions are effected. The High Court, the Indigo 
Planters’ Association, the Government of India, the Government of Bengal, the 
vast majority of Eevenue Officers, the Hon’ble Members of this Council who 
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represent the zamindars’ interests, are all in favour of an increased limit, and yet 
the Hon’ble Member says that everybody whose opinion is of any importance is 
in favour of his amendment, I think it unnecessary to occupy the time of the 
Council in repeating what I said when I introduced the Bill and when it was 
referred to the Select Committee, and will therefore conclude by saying that 
I oppose this amendment.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul said: — “I must say a few words on this 
subject. The Ilon’ble Member who has moved this amendment seems to think 
that the only persons interested in this matter are the zamindars, and that he 
will overcome all opposition to his amendment simply by stating that the 
zamindars are opposed to this provision in the Bill. But ho forgets that the 
Government are equally, if not more, interesteil than anybody else in this 
matter. If the Government had not by an old Regulation provided that estates 
may by partition bo separated in regard to the payment of revenue, they 
might have said we shall have no partition whatever. They, however, con- 
ceded that benefit to the zamindars. Now, the question is one purely of con- 
venience whether it will be convenient or inconvenient to have small estates 
paying Government revenue to the amount of one rupee each partitioned. 
I apprehend that the persons best able to judge on the question of convenience 
or inconvenience are the Government who have to collect the revenue. Look- 
ing at it from this point of view, I soe nothing in the opposition which has been 
made to the Bill. Looking at it from the other point of view, it may be 
contended that estates should be allowed to be divided down to a limit of eight 
annas. Why have a limit of one rupee, if the proposition is that all estates, 
however small, might be turned into separate estates ? But the very first time 
this limit of one rupee was suggested, it opened out the question whether it was 
the right limit or whether the limit should be raised a little higher. That, I 
submit, is a question of convenience, and there is little in the objection which has 
been raised to the provision contained in the Bill. The objection, however, is 
very ingeiMOus in its character. The Government proposed a limit of Rs. 100, 
and has actually come down to Rs. 10, and yet there are persons who aro not 
satisfied. I look upon this as an ungenerous opposition to the views of the 
Government, and I trust that the Hon’ble Member, who is well known for his 
generosity and the liberality of his views, will not ask the Government to go 
further.” 
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The Hon’ble Babu Sukendhanath Banerjee in reply said: — “I protest 
against the remark of the hon’ble and learned Advocate-General that my attitude 
in respect of this matter is an ungenerous attitude. We have come here to 
discharge a duty — I had almost said a sacred duty — which we owe to our coHr 
stituents. We are here to give expression to what we believe in our heart of 
hearts to be public opinion, and if in doing so, we expose ourselves to un- 
warrantable charges, such as have been brought against us, we shall not be 
deterred from the discharge of our duty to those who have returned us to this 
Council. With reference to the observations which have fallen from the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill, I may say that if I have •placed him in a some- 
what inconvenient position by starting a question which had been considered 
before, he has likewise placed me in a somewhat inconvenient position b}^ con- 
fronting me with the opinions I had expressed on a previous occasion. I do not 
depart from what I said before. I stick to my guns. I hoped bn that occasion 
that this Bill would emerge from the Select Committee modified by the light of 
public opinion. My amendment follows the lines of public opinion ; the Bill does 
not. My hon’ble friend says: — Whom does the Eng/ishnan represent? I am not 
in a position to answer that question, but I will ask in return — Is there any 
public journal which has supported the views of the Government ? [Mr. Finu- 
cane: — ^Yes, for example, the Daily Ncws^~\ That is the only paper which has 
supported the views of the Government. Opposed to that we have the Eng’ 
lishman, the Hindu Patriot and other journals. 1 suppose they represent some 
body, if the Englishman does not. I don’t imagine there is the smallest chance of 
my amendment being accepted, but I desire to state once again that by maing 
the limit of pai^tition to Rs. 10, the Government is undertaking a responsibility- 
which will be attended with disastrous results to the^intorests of a large number 
of poor proprietors in whoso behalf wo beg leave to raise our voices here.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon'ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen moved that for clauses (a), (b) and 
(c) of section 11, the following be substituted, namely: — 

‘ If the result of suoh partition would be to form a separate estate, liable for an annual 
amount of land-revenue less than five rupees.’ 

He said:— ‘^Section 11 is the most important of all sections in this Bill and 
calls for serious consideration. Practically the limit provided by section 11 of 
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the Bill is Rs. 15, below which no partition is to be allowed. If this limit is 
not lowered, the consequence will be that about, I will not say 34 per cent., 
but I will say about 64 per cent.— I speak under correction— of the estates on 
the revenue roll will be excluded from partition : not a very small number 
certainly. The Butwarra Law is as old as the permanent settlement, and the 
^□rst law on the subject which was introduced contemplated no limit in amount 
as to partitions, and I contend that the right to claim partition is inherent in 
joint owners. It is true that Regulation VI of 1807 imposed a limit to the 
partition of estates* with a revenue demand of less than Rs. 500; but that 
Regulation was repealed only three years after, it having been found to be 
unsatisfactory in its operation. Any restriction on partition of estates is un- 
known in any other part of India except Assam, where even the minimum limit 
is Rs. 5. If there is no limit in temporarily-assessed tracts where partition 
should be rather discouraged than otherwise, how much more important must 
it bo to allow sub-division of estates in the case of permanently-settled 
lands. After the repeal of Regulation VI of 1807 no attempt was made in the 
direction of Icstricting the partition of estates until 1870, when the present Act 
was passed by which such restriction was confined only to estates with a sadar 
jumma of Re. 1, and even in that ease power was given to redeem the revenue 
by payment of a lump sura. This power is now taken away altogether. With 
the abrogation of this power I think there is greater reason why the limit put 
by section 11 of the Bill should be reduced still more. The policy of the 
British Government, as far as I understand it, has always been to improve the 
Butwarra Law. That was the object in enacting Regulation XIX of 1814, 
which reduced to one regulation, with certain additions and alterations, a 
number of regulations respecting the partition of estates paying revenue to 
Government. The same object influenced the Legislature in passing the 
present Act VIII (B.C.) of 1876, which was intended to simplify the partition 
procedure. And now the avowed object of the present Bill is to 
simplify,* cheapen and shorten the partition procedure. If it is intended 
to confer a boon on the proprietors of estates by passing this Bill into law, 
why must we take away a much valued power which has been hitherto enjoyed 
by such proprietors. My motion is a more modest one than that of my 
hon’ble friend Babu Surendranath Banerjee. I ask you to reduce the 
limit to Rs* 5, iho ^aine limit which is observed in the Assam Regulation I 
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of 1886. If the limit is R«. 5 even in such a backward province as Assam, 
I do not see why the limit in a forward province like Lower Bengal should 
be higher. Already much protection is afforded to petty co-sharers of an 
estate by allowing them to have separate accounts under sections 10 and 11 
of Act XI of 1859, (the Sunset Law); but, as we know, in spite of the opening 
of such separate accounts, the entire estate may be sold under that law 
if the sale of the defaulting co-sharer does not fetch the entire amount 
of revenue due. Such being the case, why not make the protection com- 
plete by allowing such petty co-sharers to separate their interests with 
separate liabilities? That will stop the sale of the entire estate, and will 
be quite consistent with the benevolent spirit of the legislation which has 
been hitherto followed. For the sake of consistency, as well as for the main- 
tenance of a continuity of policy, it would be well, Sir, if you could see your 
way to making some compromise by adopting my motion and assimilating 
the law at least of benighted Assam to that of advanced Bengal. Here in 
this very chamber, when the present Act was passed, the Ilon’ble Mr. H. J. 
Reynolds distinctly said that ‘ in the opinion of the Government of Bengal it 
is not desirable that a partition which would result in the formation of an estate 
with a revenue of loss than Rs. 20, should be prohibited,’ or Hhat such 
prohibition should bo enforced by law.’ ^ There might be inconveniences,’ 
ho added, ‘connected with the multiplication of petty estates, but it had 
always been conceded that landed proprietors had a right to have their estates 
divided if they chose to demand partition, and the Government did not consider 
that that right should be abrogated or denied to them. Accordingly in the 
Bill it was proposed ♦ ♦ ♦ to allow partition to* be carried out down to the 
limit of one rupee with power to the landholder to redeem in case the land 
revenue, after partition should be less than one rupee. It was, of 

course, an open question whether the inconveniences which would result from 
excessive multiplication of small estates ought not to outweigh all other considera- 
tions. But he trusted the Council would accept the view taken by the Govern- 
ment, that this right was one which the Government was to a certain degree 
pledged to allow to landholders ; that it was a right they bad always exercised, 
and a right which ought not to be taken away.’ 

“After this distinct declaration by Mr. Reynolds, all that I submit is that Your 
Honour should feel considerable helftation in passing this i Bill into law without 
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altenng in a large degree section 11 of this Bill. As to the so-called adminis- 
trative inconveniences arising from too minute sub-division of estates, I do not 
think the complaint is worth much when separate accounts are allowed to be 
opened under the Sunset Law, and when only the opening of an additional 
column in such accounts for insertion of the ianzi numbers of the estate will 
obviate all difficulties.^^ 

TheHon’lile Mr. Finucane said: — “I am afraid I cannot accept this amend- 
ment. The proposal of the Hon’blo Member is, as he has said, very much 
more moderate than that of the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee. It in 
fact ^ifiers very little from the Bill as it stands. His proposal is that no 
estate should be admitted to partition if the effect of the partition would be 
to create a new estate with a separate revenue of less than Ks. 5. In the Bill 
as it stands Rs. 5 is tho absolute limit below which a new estate cannot be 
formed. The only difl’erence^is, we propose that partition shall be refused if 
the applicant’s share after partition would be liable for a revenue not exceed- 
ing Rs. 10. According to our proposal, no estate witli a revenue loss tlian 
Rs. 15 can be partitioned, but according to the Hon’blo Member the limit would 
be Rs. 10. The difference is slight ; but sliglit as it is, I cannot accept it. 
The Hon’ble Member has with much force adduced arguments which might 
tell in favour of the proposal of the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee 
to impose no limit whatever. But I have listened carefully for any argument 
in favour of the proposal raised by the amendment now before the Council, 
Before I enter into that question I may state that the Hon’ble Mr, Reynolds 
subsequently withdrew tho ?)pinion quoted by tho Hon’blo Member, for when 
he expressed that opinion, he was apparently unaware of the existence of tho 
law which imposed a limit of Rs. 500, and he subsequently admitted that he was 
entirely wrong in stating that zamindars always had a right to unlimited parti- 
tion. The permanent settlement imposed infinitely more severe restrictions on 
partitions than we propose. According to the permanent settlement, the only 
time when a partition could be applied for is when a portion of the estate is 
alienated by sale or gift, or a portion of it is ordered to be sold by a decree of 
cofUrt, or when all the parties have made a partition and apply for a separation 
of their interests. A subsequent amendment of the law made such separation 
practicable on any of t];ie co-sharers applyin^or partition. 
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“ To come back to the question of the particular limit of Rs. 15 or Rs, 10, 
the Hon’ble Member mentioned two facts not mentioned before. One is that the 
limit of partitions in Assam is Rs. 5, and the other is that limits on partitions are 
not imposed in other provinces. But there is no analogy between Assam and 
Bengal. In Assam the settlement is for the most part raiyatwari^ and where, 
as in the Sylhtt District, there are permanently-settled estates in Assam, these 
estates consist of small areas of the size of an ordinary raiyat’s holding. In 
Bengal, as the Council is aware, the case is altogether different! Estates are 
large, and revenue has to bo paid under the Sunset Law in the Collector’s oflSce 
at the headquarters of the district. One of the objects of this Bill is to obviate 
the necessity of creating a large establishment in the mufassal at the expense 
of the general tax-payer for the collection of Government revenue in Bengal 
similar to the mufassal establishments that are required for the purpose in 
raiyaitoari tracts. I pointed out when the Bill was referred to the Select 
Committee that if estates were to become as smalbin Bengal as ordinary raiyat’s 
holdings (as is the case in Assam), and if the cost of realising revenue were 
thereby to be increased (as it must be, if unlimited partitions are allowed to 
go on), the permanent settlement would have all the disadvantages of raiyat- 
wari settlements with none of their advantages from the tax-payers’ point of 
view, and that the permanent settlement would thus become an intolerable 
burden to the tax-payors of other parts of India. 

“ The Hon’ble Member has referred to the large proportion that the number 
of estates that will be excluded from pai-tition under the proposed limit 
bears to the total number of estates in Bengal, but he has overlooked the fact 
that, if the number of estates that will be excluded from partition be large, it is 
because these etates have already been subjected to partition over and over 
again, till they have dwindled down to the size of ordinary raiyati holdings. As 
regards them, further partition is obviously undesirable. He has also omitted 
to notice the fact that though the number of such estates is large, yet in ‘ 
importance and area they form, in the aggregrate, but a very small fraction of 
all the estates in Bengal. 

Taking the average revenue of estates that will be excluded from partition 
at Rs, 10, which is higher than the truth, and their total number, 70,000, 
which is also above the true figurfjithe total revenue of these estates will be 
seven lakhs of rupees, the total revenue of permanently-settled and temporarily- 
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•ettled estates in Bengal being 350 lakbs. Now the relative amounts of their 
revenue represent roughly the relative value and importance of estates as to 
area and rent. As the revenue of estates that will be excluded from partition 
under this Bill forms only one-fiftieth part of the entire revenue, it will be 
seen that the estates excluded from partition form really only two per cent., 
at the outside, of the entire area of the Province, and as I have before said, 
this two per cent, consists of estates which have already been partitioned over 
over again. 

Then the Ennoble Member has mentioned another point, namely, that it 
is only in Bengal that a limit has been proposed, and that such a provision 
is hard upon zamindars and raiyats. 1 do not know what the authority of the 
Hon’ble Member may be for this statement ; but as far as I can find from an 
examination of the law, the statement is incorrect. In Madras the limit of 
partition is now what it was here at the time of the permanent settlement and 
shortly after. It is only on the application of all the proprietors, or when a 
portion of the property has been alienated or sold, that proprietors can apply 
for partition at all. In Bombay, according to section 114 of the Land Revenue 
Regulation, ialookdarce and koti estates cannot be partitioned unless one-half of 
the proprietors apply and the revenue paid by them exceeds half the entire 
revenue of the estate. In the Punjab no partition is allowed except with the 
express consent of the Financial Commissioner, who may impose any conditions 
he pleases before giving his consent. Therefore I think it will be admitted 
that the facts adduced by the Hon’ble Member in favour of the particular limit 
which he proposes do not support his proposal, I may be wrong about the 
state of the laiv in other .places, but the point is immaterial. Each province 
must legislate for its own requirements. I think I have shown that it is 
desirable to impose a limit on partitions and that we have gone to the extreme 
lengths in reducing the limit originally proposed. I therefore oppose the 
amendment.” 

• 

The Hon’ble Babu Cbauan Banebjbb said:— There was an observa- 
tion made by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, which goes very far 
^to support the amendment that has been moved. The Hon’ble Member was 
pleased to admit that the difference between section 11 as it stands in the jBill 
and as it is proposed to be amended bv my hon’ble friend, is very slight. 
That admission, I sabmit, sho'uld have its due weight in our consideration 
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of the amendment before us. The Bill has climbed dovrn as we have seen, from 
Es. 100 to Rs,20 and again from Rs. 20 to Rs. 10, and the question is, whether 
there is any serious reason why the Bill should not climb down, yet again from 
Rs. 10 to Rs, 6. As far as the view of the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill is concerned, we have it on his own authority that the difPerence between 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 is very alight. Let us go a little deeper, and inquire into 
the principle on which this process of climbing down has gone on, for there 
must be a principle underlying what has been described as the principle 
of the Bill, The principle of the Bill is that it is desirable to raise the limit 
of partition. But there must be a principle on which this principle should be 
given efPect to. What is that principle ? As far as the debate on the question 
at this meeting has gone, the only principle to which reference has been made 
is the convenience of the Government, and we have been told that it is un- 
generous to ask for a further concession, when the Government has already 
been generous enough to climb down from Rs. 100 to Rs. 10. But surely 
in asking for a further reduction of the limit from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5, we do not 
lay ourselves open to anything like the charge of being ungenerous, for it is 
never ungenerous to ask of the party justly credited with generosity to be a 
little more generous. We have not been told what material difference it%^ould 
make, as far as the convenience of the Government was concerned, if the 
amendment were to be adopted ; on the contrary, as I have said, the Hon’ bio 
Member in charge of the Bill admits that the difference between the limit^ 
is very slight, and so we may take it that there will be very little difference* 
on the score of convenience between them. Indeed the Bill itself allows Jhe 
creation of estates paying an annual revenue of a little over Rs. 5. When 
the creation of such estates is recognised by the Bill, it may bo taken to be 
nothing so disastrous to the convenience of the Government as to stand 
in the way of the amendment being adopted. As far as I can understand, an 
arbitrary limit has been introduced into the Bill, and one arbitrary limit 
is probably as good as another, when it is admitted that the difference Jbetween 
the two is very slight. On this ground I would submit, having regard to the 
observation of the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill that the difference 
between the motion and the amendment is very slight, that the convenience of the* 
Government should not be unduly pressed so as to disallow the amendment.^^ 

The Motion was put and negatil^ed* 
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The Hon’bk Babu Nobendra Nath Sen bIbo mo^ed that in section 30| 

sub-section {sf, tie word * record^ be substituted for the word * papers.’ 

« 

He said “ The amendment which 1 now propose is ^nerely a verbal one. 
I submit that the proper word to be ui^d in this sub-seotion is ^records’ and 
no| ‘papers.’ The applicability of the word ‘papers’ to application here 
referred does not sound well. ‘Papers’ may be relevant to an application 
ox, a case. So if the woiul ‘applicable’ is retained, I would suggest the 
substitution of the word ‘records’ for ‘papers.’ ” 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said The Select Committee considered this 
question, and it was thought Oy them that the word ‘papers’ is more suitable 
than ‘ records.’ In sections 48 and 49 certain measurement ‘ papers ’ are referred 
to, and are distinguished from ‘records’ of assets mentioned in other sections, 
and as it is intended that the whole of the nutthee should be admissible, it was 
held that the word ‘ papers ’ is most suitable. It is a mere matter of drafting, 
and experts consider the word ‘ papers ’ is better than records. I therefore 
oppose the amendment.” 

w Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Nobendba Nath Sen also moved that Chapter VI 
(sections 44 to 50) be struck out. 

He said : — “ In moving that the whole Chapter be struck out, I may be con- 
sidered as making a large order. The Chapter provides for the preparation of 
a record of rights in the course of a partition. I move that it be omitted on 
the ground that it will not conduce to the good either of landlords or tenants. 
While the record of nghts will not be binding upon either of them, the prepara- 
tion of such record will unnecessarily lead to delay and harassment and ex- 
pense, and it will also create bad blood between landlords and tenants, ending 
in protracted litigation. It will thwart the very object of the Bill, which is to 
simplify, cheapen and shorten the partition procedure. The chapter does not 
appear to mo at all an iniprovemeat upon the existing Act. llie High Court— 
than which there is no greater authority— recommends the omission of this 
Chapter, as would appear from its letter to the Secretary to the Goremtnent of 
Ben^ in the Revenue Department of the July, ^1896.” 
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The Hon^ble Me. Fikxjcanb aleo moved that the word ‘collectively’ in 
clause {c) of Boction 50 be struck out. He said “ The word is inappropriate 
there.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen moved that in section 60 the words 
‘ unless he shows sufficient cause for such failure/ be inserted after the word 
^ shall.’ 

He said: — “ I hope to have the sympathy of everybody who has had any 
experience of the working of our law courts. Your Honour knows how 
sometimes decrees are obtained without service of process upon defendants. 
When you debar a party altogether from the right of taking any objection, 
hereafter to partition proceedings on his failure to attend upon a given day, it 
is quite fair and reasonable that tho words I propose should be inserted after 
the word ‘ shall.’ It may be said that these words do not occur in the present 
Act, but I submit that that is no reason why the words I propose should 
not be inserted when the Act is being amended ; for on such an occasion it is 
important that the opportunity should be taken to remedy any defect jre may 
find in it.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said : — “ The wording of this section is in 
accordance with the existing law. The matter, however, seems to me to be 
of no importance. I have no objection to peld to the wish of the Hon’ble 
Member on this poiht.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen also moved that in section 99 the 
words ‘ or has created any other encumbrance thereon ’ be inserted after the 
words ‘or on lease,’ and tho words ‘ tenure, lease or encumbrance’ be substi- 
tuted for the words ‘ tenure or lease.’ 

He said “ Section 99 runs as follows : — 

‘ If any proprietor of an estate held in oommon tenancy and brought rader partftbn in 
aooordanoewith this Act, has given his share or a portion thswol in pflrfm # other kus0a or 
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an lease, suoli ieivare or lease sha)! hold good a^ lagardi the laikte finaUy allotM to the 
share ol tooh proprietor, and only to snoh lands.’ 

* 

* * It ig very necessary that the additional words I suggest should be inserted. 
I see that one public body, the BhagcJpur Landholders’ Association, have 
suggested the use of the word ‘ mortgage.’ My motion is quite in accord with 
the ruling ol the Privy Council in Byjenath Lall vs. Ramoodeen Chowdhry 
(1874) L. R. I. A. 166; 21 W. R. 233, in which it was held that persons who 
take any security from one co-sharer, do so subject to the rights of the others to 
enforce a partition^' and that a moitgagee who takes such a security in the 
share of one co-sharer, who has no privity of contract with the other co- sharers, 
wouM have no re<$ourso against the lands allotted to such co-sharers, but must 
pursue his remedy against the lands allotted to the mortgagor.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’blo Babu SuaENDRANATH Baweejse moved that in section 117 the 
words ‘ the Collector ’ be inserted before the words ^tbe Commissioner,’ He 
said Section 117 runs as follows : — 

* The Commissioner and the Board respectively may pass such orders as they think fit in 
respect of the' payment of the costs of any appeal which U made to them respectively under 
this Act.* 

Why not the Collector ? I think the Collector ought to have the same 
power.” 

The Hon’ble Mb, Finucane 8aid:-^“I accept this amendment. The wording 
of the section is according^to the present Act, but there is no objection to the 
amendment.” 

The Motion was puk and agreed to. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Bill, as settled in Council, be 

pStased. 

^^ITbe Motiofl was put and agreed to. 
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CHOTA NAGPUR TENANCY BILL. 


1^he Hon'ble Mb. Grimley moved that the Report of the Select Cqmmittee 
on the Bill to regulate the enhancement of rents, the commutation of predid 
conditions or services, and the registration and resumption of intermediate 
tenures, in parts of Chota Nagpur, betaken into consideration, and that the 
clauses of the Bill be considered in the form recommended by the Sel^t 
Committee. 

He said; — I have on several occasions explained the, necessity for this 
measure, and as I have previously described the provisions of the Bill, it is not 
necessary for me to take up the time of the Council in going over the same 
ground again. I have only to observe that notice of the motions on the 
agenda was not given witliin the prescribed time, but I waive my right to 
any objection on that ground.’^ 

I'lie Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Ilon’ble Baku Surendranath Bankrjeb said: — I have to make my 
acknowledgments to tlio Hon’ble Member in Charge of the Bill for permitting 
me to move my amendments, although the limit of time prescribed by the rules 
for sending in notice of amendments had expired. My first amendment runs 
thus 

That for the words ^ an appeal from any order of a Revenue-officer un^er— 
this Chapter.^ in section 8, sub-section (i), the following bo substituted, 
namely : — ^ . 

‘ The deoision of every Revonue-ofBoer in every proceeding imder this Chapter shall 
have the force of a decree, and an appeal from such decision/ 

I think it would be more convenient if I were to read the section as it is 
proposed to be modified by the first and the two subsequent amendments, which^ 
at the suggestion of the Hon’blo Member in charge of the Bill, Ijvill^ke 
together. It will then run : — 

‘The dt’oision of every Revenue-officer in every proceeding under this Chapter shall 
have the force of a decree, and an appeal from such deoision shall lie to the Deputy Cominif|i 
sioner, or, if the Revenue-officer is himself the Deputy Commissioner, th^ to the Ju^iW 
Commiasioner of the Division. ^ 
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r ‘When an appeal has been disposed of by the Deputy Commissioner under lub- 
Motion (i), an appeal from his order shalllie to the Judicial CommiBsioner. 

C ‘Th^provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure relating to appeals shalli as nearly 
al may be, apply to all appeals under sub -section (1) or sub-section {S). 

‘ Where the Judicial Commissioner concurs with the Deputy Coramissionor, the order 
shall be final, but in other cnees an appeal shall lie to the High Court from the order of the 
Judicial Co!nmi^8ioncr.’ 

“ I object to the word ‘ order ^ in the second line. An appeal against ‘an 
order’ can only lie*^ under the provisions of Chapter 43 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure. Chapters 41 and 42 provide for appeals against decrees, and not 
agajjist ‘orders,’ but you put into requisition the provisions of jphapters 41 
and 42; the provisions of Chapter 43 are not applicable; and therefore 
the word to be used is ‘decree^ and not ‘order.’ Further, I would call 
the attention of the Council to section 107 of the Bengal Tenancy Act which 
fays : — ‘ In all proceedings for the settlement of rents under this Chapter and 
in all proceedings under the last foregoing section, the Revenue-officer shall, 
subject to rules made by the Local Government under this ^ct, adopt the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Code of Civil Procedure for the trial of suits, and his 
decision in every such proceeding shall have the force of a decree.’ I desire 
to substitute the concluding words of this section for the words in the opening 
lines of sub-section (i) of section 8. Tliis and the subsequent amendments 
involve a principle of a very important cliaracter. The Bill provides for the 
settlement of rent disputes by the Executive Office! S of the Govern- 

meirt. I# desire to relieve the Executive Officers of Government of this 
responsibility, and vest it in Judicial Officers. Difficult and complicated 

considerations of right, status, &c., will come up for disposal, and it 

would be an advantage if trained Judges were invested with the respon- 

sibility of dealing with them. Then there is another point to be consi- 
dered. The Commissioner of the Division who has to hear appeals will in 
certain cases be personally interested, m for instance in connection with coses 
relating to estates under ihe Court of Wards and encumbered estates; so that 
In regard to this class of cases he will constitute .himself both plaintiff 
Ind Judge, That would be in violation of one of the most fundamental prin- 
<^68 of juBti«B, and ought not to receive the sanction of this Council, In this 
oonneotion I would, call the attention of the Council to some observations 
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made at a public meeting held at Ranchi to ooimcler thia Bill. Th^ public 
meeting says : — ^ 

‘ The power to hear appeals should be vested in the Lintriet Judge or ’^Judioiat 
%ioner instead of in the DivUional CommUeioner, In the Bengal Tenancy Act there Is no 
vision for an appeal to the Committeioner in such matters, and there seems to be no ^psbial 
reason why there should be a departure from the ordinary procedure. The fast <3i 
Divieional Commmioncr going out on tour for some months in the year, and most of hli^ 
time being taken up by executive and office work, will cause hardship and inconvenience to 5 
suitors. Moreover, the exercises general supervision and control over the;manage- 

ment of the wards’ and encumbered estates No important proceeding is instituted on behalf of 
these estates without his previous sanction. In many proceedings under section 7 the manager 
of the wards^and encumbered estates will have to figure as the applicant or the opposite gprty. 
It is obvioutly undesirable that the Commienioner should have any appellate powers in such 
cases.* 

‘^The principle heie laid down as a matter of course applies to the Board 
of Revenue also, and therefore the appeal from the Judicial Commissioner ought 
to be to the High Court- 

These are m^ reasons for suggesting these amendments.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimley said : — The first three amendments are inter- 
dependent, the second follows from the first, and the third from the secondy 
and the object of all three is to convert what should be properly treated as 
executive or revenue proceedings into judicial proceedings. 

Under the existing law, Act I of 1879 — a distinction is maintained between 
revenue proceedings and suits, appeals in the former being heard by Revebue- 
officers, and in the latter by Judicial officers. Assessment cases, commutation 
^ 08 , registration and resumption proceedings are treated as revenue matters^ 
Ipid an appeal lies to the Commissioner under section 135, while the Commis- 
sioner and the Board of Revenue can exercise powers of revision under tection 
136. I may also point out that under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy A<ft 
commutation questions are treated as revenue proceedings, and are a^^alabie 
in the same way. The proposed amendments, therefore, introduce a principle, 
which is quite contrary not only to the existing law prevailing in Chota Nagpur 
but js also not in harmony with the Bengal Tenancy Act prevailing in otlw 
paxfisi of Bengal. As regards the proposal to introduce the High Court 
the ^proceedings, I may say at once that thia is untenable. I'he High Oottift 
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dmvea it» jurisdiction from an Act of Parliament and Letters Patent^ and 
section 43 of the Indian Councils’ Act prevents a local Council from making 
laws^which l|ouId affect an Act of Parliament. The third amendment, which 
p^o^et to confer jurisdiction on the High Court is, therefore, ultra vires of 
tiris ponnc^. There is, however, another and weightier reason why the High 
Oomt idkould be kept out of the proceedings. The landholder and raiyats of 
nChota Nagpur are far too poor to indulge in the luxury of an appeal to the 
High Court, and the cost of such an appeal would be prohibitive in the majority 
of oases. Besides Jhe decision of commutation cases involves a knowledge of 
local customs, and a habit of interpreting them which Revenue-officers on the 
spot are more likely to possess than a distant tribunal like the High Court. 
With this explanation, the Hon’ble Member may, perhaps, see fit to withdraw 
his first three amendments. As regards the fourth, I have no particular 
objection to it.” 

The Hon’ble Babd Sueendranath Banerjee said: — Having regard 
to the difficulties which have been pointed out by the Hon’blo Member in 
charge of the Bill, I desire to withdraw this amendment, as well as the two 
following amendments, which stand thus : — 

That the words ^Judicial Commissioner’ be substituted for the words 
^ Commissioner of the Division’ and ^Commissioner’ wherever^ they occur in 
section 8. 

’ Also that the words ‘High Court’ be substituted for the words ‘Board 

of' Revenue ’ in section 8, sub-section (4).” 

" ♦ 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendranath Banerjee also moved that section 8 
sub-section (5), be altered to run as follows : — 

• (6) Every appeal under this seotion muet be presented within three months from ths 
date ol the order appealed against.* 

The^'Hon’ble Mr. Qbimlev said : — “ I am prepared to accept this amend- 
ment.” 

- The Hon’ble the Prksidbnt said:— “With regard to this amendment t 
should prefer Jhat it should be considered by the Council. Personally 1 diall 
object to increase the term for sybsequent appeals. It is exceedingly derirable 
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that cases of this kind should be settled and settled finally as quickly as posdW^ 
especially when the case arises from proceedings instituted under the sanction ^ 
the Government for commutation, whether both parties desire it or not, Thert 
are cases in which breaches of the peace are to be apprehended, and it is e^peoi^y 
desirable that in such instances the whole matter should be settled without 
avoidable delay. For this reason, among others, I should myself have been 
prepared to oppose the three amendments which have just been withdrawn,^ 
This Bill provides for a period of three months for first appeals and one mon^ 
for subsequent appeals, which I think is amply sufficiei^d. I should prefer 
therefore to take the vote of the Council on the amendment now before them* 

I have now explained to the Council my reason for taking this course, ,and if 
the Hon’ble Member wishes to speak in support of the amendment, it Is^pen 
to him to do so.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Sueendranath Banebjee said: — “1 desire to press 
this amendment, especially having regard to the statement which has been made 
by the Hon’bla Member in charge of the Bill. Mr. Forbes, the Commissioner 
of the Division, says that communications between the different parts of tbp 
country are difficult, the distances are great, and the head-quarters of the Board 
of Revenue are in Calcutta; and where there are such difficulties, three 
months are allowed for an appeal to be made to the Commissictier at the 
head-quarters of the Division. Surely under the circumstances to allow only 
one month when the appeal has to be made to the Board of Revenue in 
Calcutta is manifestly insufficient,*’ 

• 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said : — In the^ original Bill, as far as I 
#eineniber, the limitation of time in regard to appeals, both original appeals to the 
Deputy Commissioner and second appeals to the Commissioner of the Division, 
was one month in every case. We considered the matter in Select Committee, 
and came to the conclusion that in cases of appeal from the Revenue Officer to 
the Deputy Commissioner three months ought to be given, because pebple in the 
mufassal are slow to learn what orders have been passed in the Court bi 
first instance. But when they go before the Deputy Commissioner or the 
Commissioner of the Division with appeals, they have Mukhtars or pleaders to 
represent them, and know precisely what order has been passed. Therrfor8, 
once they come to know what the order is, if^they intend to appeal, the soolier 
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their application the betteri and there ia no riak of injuatice in auoh 
<^8e£U l am therefore inclined to differ from the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Bill, and think that the Oouncil ought to accept the conduaion to which tfie 
Sdect Committee came.’’ 

The Motion being pat, the Oouncil divided : — 

Aj/08 — 6. JVoji — 20, 

The Hon’ble Sahibsada Mahomed Bakhtjar 
8hah. 

The HoD*ble Mr. Wallis. 

The HonHble Nawab Syed Ameer Hosseizu 
The Hon’ble Mr. Toynbee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble Bai Durga Gati Baaerjea 
Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Glass. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finuoane. 

The Hou’ble Sir Charles Paul. 

So the Motion was lost. 


The Hjn’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee. 
The Hmi’ble Babu KaH Oharan Bauer jee. 
The Hon'ble Babu Saligram Singh. 

The Hoih)le Babu Norendra Nath Sen. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Tomer, 
fion’ble Mr. Grimley. 


The Hou’ble Mr. Grimley moved that tlie Bill as amended be passed. 

The Hon’ble the President said;— At this late hour I will only detain the 
Council for a minute or two. The circumstances tmder which I have to deal 
■^th^this Bill are a little peculiar. Some of the Hon’ble Members of the 
Cohnci) will perhaps be aware that I myself held the appointment of Com- 
missioner of the Chota Nf^ur Division from 1885 to 1889, when I was succeed- 
ed by Mr. Grimley. And in the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to 
the Bill it is mentioned that there were troubles there between 1887 and 1889, 
and it was remarked that there was considerable correspondence between the 
Commissioner and the higher authorities on the subject of those troubles. I 
mjBelf wasthe Commissioner in question. The relations between the Kols of 
Lohardaga and the zamindars had been far from satisfactory for some little 
time, but matters were not brought to a head. But in 1887, I think it was, 
‘when I was returning from a long cold weather tour, I found on approaching 
my head-quarters a considerable state of alarm had sprung up ; that the Kols in 
c^ain parts had be^n to defy, the authority of the courts, that they paid ^ no 
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they n^ht soon, commit mischief/ Measures were q^c\ly and quieUy 
which had the effect of overawing them and of restonng^a sort of superffciai^ 
peape, and 1 am giad to say that no serious crime of any ,, kind was oommittei 
in the meantime# But, of course, that was not a Satisfactory solution oF^e 
difficultyj and it was necessary to look for means whereby a mogre healthy 
condition of affairs may be established. I found that one of the most important 
of the difficulties from which we were suffering wps this very one whiph w now 
before us. I found that zamindars were making excessive demands and the 
ELols were inclined either to give too little, or in some oases to give nolISftbg^lA, 
all. They had advisers, and those advisers were accustomed to ’* o sfjite 
things in which money rents alone were paid, and they could not understand the 
liability of these men to pay rent in kind and in services. Under the law as it 
now stands the right of the landlord to receive rents in kind or in services may 
be commuted on the application of either party, but not otherinse. Our 
great diflSculty was that, although the trouble existed, and although excessive 
claims on the one part and the resolve to resist just claims on the other existed 
and caused irritation, it was not in the.pow^r of the executive officers to io 
anything which would enable them to go to,the root of the matter since nefthsf 
party would seek commutation. I pressed, therefore, for an alteration in m 
law to enable the administration to stop in and for sufficient re&son td^direct that 
such commutation, the amount of which was the cause of the trouble, shbuld %0 
made. The present Bill is the outcome of that correspondence, and it appears to 
me fwriy to meet the wants of the local officers. If there is any fault in ilJ4o 
me, personally, it seems to be almost too cautious. However, iFis not ^perh^pi, 
open to me to make that objection, as it is a Bill which arose simply (Jut of my 
own individual experience, but I commend the Bill to the Council as one litdy 
to conduce very greatly to the peace and well-being of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants as well as to the real interest of the zamindars,” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned stne die. 


Calcutta 

Th 2Bih October^ 1897, 


F. G. wiaLE:i^ 

Offg, AemianfSecreiai^ U the Qwsmment 

^ffegkla^ 










